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THE VERDICT OF SYDNEY SMITH 


ROBERT E. SPILLER 
Swarthmore College 


F THE many Englishmen who expressed themselves upon the 
subject of adolescent America and American literature, no 

one out of public life had greater influence than the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral and founder of the Edinburgh 
Review. The reasons for this power are not far to seek. His plea that 
he was always the friend of the American cause is alternately sup- 
ported and denied many times by his statements in print; he knew 
and entertained more American visitors that did any other English 
man of letters of the time, with the possible exceptions of Sir Walter 
Scott and Samuel Rogers, and he was admired and enjoyed by his 
contemporaries in England as well as in America for his deep human 
sympathies, his keen wit, and his liberal opinions. Yet it was this 
man who characterized Daniel Webster as “a steam-engine in 
trousers”—who asked, with reference to Mrs. Trollope’s Refugees 
in America, “And why should not the Americans be ridiculed if they 
are ridiculous ?”—who characterized the United States as “the native 
home of the needy villain” ;—and whose other verbal crimes against 
his American cousins are too numerous to mention. ` 

Sydney Smith’s incidental opinions on this subject are scattered 
through his letters and through those books of anecdotes about him 
which were collected by his English and American admirers soon 
after his death in 1845. His more important criticisms are to be 
found in two places: in the pages of the Edinburgh Review, to which 
he contributed three articles containing extended analyses of 
America as a nation and as a people, and in the Morning Chronicle, 
where he published in 1843 his three letters regarding the threatened 
repudiation of state debts during the American financial depression 
of that period. 

The articles in the Edinburgh come first in point of time and 
should therefore be considered first. 

In his first article,’ a review of four of the earlier books of travel 
in America by Englishmen, Smith reveals a predisposition in favour 
of American theories of government and liberal institutions. This is 


* A review of narratives of travel in the United States and Canada by Lieutenant Francis 
Hall (London, 1818), John Palmer (London, 1818), Henry B. Fearon (London, 1818), 
and John Bradbury (London, 1817). Edinburgh Review, XXXI, 132-150 (December, 1818). 
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prompted chiefly by negative motives. He was, throughout his life, 
_a consistent Whig, believing in a more liberal government than 

England enjoyed prior to 1830. In reading these books on America, 
he was impressed by the value of the principles underlying the 
American state, and he was prompted to sympathize with his authors 
in their praise of the dignified simplicity of the “Ex-Kings,” Adams 
and Jefferson. 

He early gives evidence, however, of two motives which biased 
his views at this time, instinctive fear of the growing power of 
America and ignorance of the facts of her life. His review opens 
with the statement that these books “will probably decide the fate, 
and direct the footsteps, of many human beings, seeking a better 
lot than the Old World can afford them.” The charge which Irving, 
Cooper, and others laid against such books—that they were in reality 
anti-emigration propaganda—seems therefore, to have been well 
founded. At all events the charge is implicitly admitted by Sydney 
Smith, perhaps because of an instinctive jealousy, which was 

‘prompted by the comparisons not favorable to the Old World which 
are implied by the mere fact of emigration to the New. 

He proceeds to enumerate the points in which America has im- 
proved upon her parent: Government is cheap and salaries are low.— 
“Their Mr. Crokers are inexpressibly reasonable,—somewhere about 
the price of an English doorkeeper, or bearer of a mace.” American 
experience has proved that universal suffrage is practical and is not 
necessarily followed by tumult and revolution. The Americans have 
demonstrated that the services of the tailor and the barber are not 
essential to justice. “A Judge administers justice without a calorific 
wig and particoloured gown, in a coat and pantaloons. He is obeyed, 
however: and life and property are not badly protected in the United 
States.” England could well take note of these points; but here the 
catalogue of virtues ends, and with it the liberality and much of the 
humor of Smith’s views. 

Two brief paragraphs follow which amply illustrate the second 
of the reviewer’s liabilities in a discussion of America, his ignorance 
of facts: 


“There are no very prominent men at present [1818] in America; at 
least none whose fame is strong enough for exportation. . . . 

“Literature the Americans have none—no native literature, we mean. 
It is all imported. They had a Franklin indeed; and may afford to live 
for half a century on his fame. There is, or was, a Mr. Dwight, who 
wrote some poems; and his baptismal name was Timothy. There is also 
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a small account of Virginia by Jefferson, and an epic by Joel Barlow— 
and some pieces of pleasantry by Mr. Irving. But why should the Ameri- 
cans write books, when a six weeks’ passage brings them, in their own 
tongue, our sense, science and genius, in bales and hogsheads? Prairies, 
steam-boats, grist-mills, are their natural objects for centuries to come. 
Then, when they have got to the Pacific Ocean—epic poems, plays, pleas- 
ures of memory, and all the elegant gratifications of an ancient people 
who have tamed the wild earth, and set down to amuse themselves.—This 
is the natural march of human affairs.” 


The lurking antipathies which are sensed throughout these lines 
become more apparent in the concluding treatment of slavery. After 
quoting some of the atrocities committed under the American laws 
on this subject—as described by his authors—Smith concludes: “Let 
the world judge which is the most liable to censure—we who, in the 
midst of our rottenness, have torn off the manacles of slaves all over 
the world,—or they who, with their idle purity, and useless perfec- 
tion, have remained mute and careless, while groans echoed and 
whips clank’d round the very walls of their spotless Congress.” 
Exemplary oratory this, and prompted by the righteous indignation 
of a man who, by his actions, long proved himself a friend of suffer- 
ing humanity—but not without prejudice. 

The often repeated prophecy of American dis-union is to be 
found here also: “The Americans are a very sensible, reflecting peo- 
ple, and have conducted their affairs extremely well, but it is scarcely 
possible to conceive that such an empire should very long remain 
undivided, or that the dwellers on the Columbia should have com- 
mon interest with the navigators of the Hudson and the Delaware.” 

Part of the superficiality of this first criticism of America by 
Sydney Smith may well be attributed to the haste in reading which 
journalistic reviewing seems to cultivate if not demand. In a letter 
to Earl Gréy, November 30, 1818, he recommends these books, all 
four of which, he says, may, with ease, be read through between 
breakfast and dinner. He then reiterates his belief that a nation 
which expands so rapidly cannot remain unified, as well as most 
of the other points of his review.? 

Smith’s second article? on “Jonathan” appeared a year later and 
contains that classic paragraph under the sting of which the Ameri- 
cans writhed for so long. It is a review of a rather unassuming book, 


a Memoir of Sydney Smith, by Lady Holland (London, 1855), II, 166-67. 
* A review of Adam Seybert’s Statistical Annals of the United States of America (Phila- 
delphia, 1818). Edinburgh Review, XXXIII, 69-80 (January, 1820). 
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a statistical analysis of the United States, which, in the reviewer's 
opinion, “will form a pretty complete picture of America, and teach 
us how to appreciate that country, either as a powerful enemy or a 
profitable friend.” 

With the exception of a warning against the inflammatory elo- 
quence of David Porter and Stephen Decatur, the bulk of the review 
is devoted to a summary of the statistical information in the book— 
an article of a “dry and discouraging nature,” says Smith.* The 
concluding paragraph alone contains acid. 


“Thus far,” says the reviewer, “we the friends and admirers of Jona- 
than: But he must not grow vain and ambitious; or allow himself to 
be dazzled by that galaxy of epithets by which his orators and newspaper 
scribblers endeavour to persuade their supporters that they are the great- 
est, the most refined, the most enlightened, and the most moral people 
upon earth. The effect of this is unspeakably ludicrous on this side -of 
the Atlantic—and, even on the other, we should imagine, must be rather 
humiliating to the reasonable part of the population. The Americans are 
a brave, industrious, and acute people; but they have hitherto given no 
indications of genius, and made no approaches to the heroic, either in 
their morality or character. They are but a recent offset indeed from Eng- 
land; and should make it their chief boast, for many generations to come, 
that they are sprung from the same race with Bacon and Shakespeare and 
Newton. .. . In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an American 
book? Or goes to an American play? Or looks at an American picture 
or statue? What does the world yet owe to American physicians or 
surgeons?. What new substances have their chemists discovered? Or 
what old ones have they analysed? What new constellations have been 
discovered by the telescopes of Americans? What have they done in the 
mathematics? Who drinks out of American glasses? Or eats from 
American plates? or wears American coats or gowns? or sleeps in. Ameri- 
can blankets?—Finally, under which of the old tyrannical governments 
of Europe is every sixth man a Slave, whom his fellow-creatures may buy 
and sell and torture? 

“When these questions are fairly and favourably answered, their lauda- 
tory epithets may be allowed: But, till that can be done, we would seri- 
ously advise them to keep clear of superlatives.” , 


The American nation and its press were, of course, furious 2t 
this indictment—much more nearly true at the time of its utterance 
than it was a few years later. A quarter century of debate is summed 
up by E. A. Duyckinck, one of Smith’s most sympathetic American 


* Letter (n.d.) to Edward Davenport. Memoir, Il, 209-210. 
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critics: “This is the famous passage which has been the peg to hang 
many wearisome dissertations upon. Not needed to excite rapid 
American invention, it has become simply an historical landmark, 
from which to date extensive national achievements. Its questions in 
politics, art, science, literature, are an index to American triumphs.”° 

The third article,* in striking contrast to the other two, is sane 
and tolerant, revealing a man of the broad human sympathies which 
we are taught to associate with the name of the Canon of St. Paul’s. 
When enumerated, the points here made are almost identical with 
those of the first article, but their spirit is quite the antithesis of that 
manifest earlier. 


“It is very natural that we Scotch [with a sly wink at his native-born 
colleagues], who live in a little shabby scraggy corner of a remote island, 
with a climate which cannot ripen an apple, should be jealous of the 
aggressive pleasantry of more favoured people; but that Americans, who 
have done so much for themselves, and received so much from nature, 
should be flung into such convulsions by English Reviews and Maga- 
zines, is really a sad specimen of Columbian juvenility. ... We really 
thought at one time they would have fitted out an armament against the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and burnt down Mr. Murray’s and 
Mr. Constable’s shops, as we did the American Capitol.” 


This surprise at the popular indignation which swept over the 
American press like a prairie fire after the Smith catechism of 1820 
is the only weapon of offense here directed across the sea. The rest 
are aimed at home evil in contrast to American good, “because we 
think the example of America will in many instances tend to open 
the eyes of Englishmen to their true interests.” The points in which 
England could improve herself from the example are: by a national 
economy which would permit low salaries to public officials without 
impairment of their service; by a religious toleration which, far from 
excluding a Catholic lord from the presence of the king, actually 
makes a Jew (M. M. Noah) the High Sheriff of New York (“In this 
particular,” declares Smith, “the Americans are at the head of all 
the nations of the world”); by an inter-state liberality of trade and 
commerce impossible in the Old World because of feudal traditions; 
and finally, by a high development of public education, based on a 
division of the country into local educational districts. “These facts,” 


"Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith, by E. A. Duyckinck (N. Y., 1858), 
p. 188 n. 

° A review of three more travels in the United States and Canada, by John M. Duncan 
(Glasgow, 1823), Adam Hodgson (London, 1824), and “An English Gentleman” (London, 
1824). Edinburgh Review, XL, 427-442 (July, 1824). 
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concludes Smith, “quite put into the back ground everything which 
has been done in the Old World for the improvement of the lower 
orders, and confer deservedly upon the Americans the character of 
a wise, a reflecting, and a virtuous people.” 

The remainder of the article is devoted to a discussion of the 
crudities and peculiarities of daily life in America, all of which, with 
the exception of his pet aversion, spitting, he seems now to see in a 
just and sane light as the natural, and, in many cases, creditable, 
results of pioneer conditions. 

In his conclusion he reverts once more to the subject of slavery, 
but he treats it as America herself came to treat it, all too late, after 
the Civil War. 


“America seems,” he says, “on the whole, to be a country possessing 
vast advantages, and little inconveniences; they have a cheap government, 
and bad roads; they pay no tithes, and have stage coaches without springs. 

. In all this the balance is prodigiously in their favour: but then comes 
the great disgrace and danger of America—the existence of slavery, which, 
if not timously corrected, will one day entail (and ought to entail) a 
bloody servile war upon the Americans—which will separate America 
into slave states and states disclaiming slavery, and which remains at pres- 
ent as the foulest blot in the moral character of that people. . . . No one 
can admire the simple wisdom and manly firmness of the ‘Americans more 
than we do, or more despise the pitiful propensity which exists among 
Government runners to vent their small spite at their character; but, on 
the subject of slavery, the conduct of America is, and has been, most 
reprehensible.” 


It is interesting to note evidence that, in spite of his professed 
admiration of America, Smith was not wholly trusted on this subject 
by his editor and warm friend, Francis Jeffrey. It was apparently 
with reference to the first of these reviews that Jeffrey wrote to him 
in 1818. The letter, unfortunately, does not seem to have been pre- 
served, but Smith’s answer reveals its meaning: “I entirely agree with 
you respecting the Americans, and believe that I am to the full as 
much a Philo-yankeeist as you are. I doubt if there ever was an in- 
stance in a new people conducting their affairs with so much wisdom, 
or if there ever was such an extensive scene of human happiness and 
prosperity. However, you could not know that such were my 
opinions, or if you did, you might imagine I should sacrifice them 
to effect: and in either case your caution was proper.”? 


Letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq, November 23, 1818. Memoir, II, 166. 
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A second warning came after experience had taught that Smith’s 
wit was not wholly harmless when consigned to paper. An even 
more revealing letter was addressed to the editor of the Edinburgh 
on March 17, 1822: 


“I had written three parts in four of the review I promised you of 
Miss Wright’s book on America, and could have put it in your hands ten 
days since; but your letter restricts me so on the subject of raillery, that I 
find it impossible to comply with your conditions. There are many pass- 
ages in my review which would make the Americans very angry, and— 
which is more to my immediate purpose—make you very loath to publish 
it, and therefore, to avoid putting you in the awkward predicament of 
printing what you disapprove, or disapproving me, I withdraw my pre- 
tensions. I admire the Americans, and in treating of America, should 
praise her great institutions, and laugh at her little defects. The reasons 
for your extreme prudery I do not understand, nor is it necessary I should 
do so. I am satisfied that you are a good pilot of our literary vessel, and 
give you credit when I do not perceive your motives.”® 


No review of this book was published. 

Sydney Smith’s last writing on the subject of America—in fact, 
his last public utterance in print—was in a controversy which can 
only excite mixed praise and blame for both sides. It seems that the 
Canon had invested some money in bonds of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the interest upon which—some £50—failed to appear in 
1843.° Not only was the dividend passed in this one instance, but 
there was general talk of repudiation of the public debt in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in other states as well. The quick temper and the sharp 
wit of Smith were at once provoked, both in the interest of his own 
claim, and of the moral issue involved in the question. He addressed 
an open petition to Congress, which was printed in the Morning 
Chronicle and soon became a chief topic of debate in the press and 
among the people of both countries. 

That Smith, in this denunciation of the “infamy” of the State 
of Pennsylvania, and therefore of the nation which tolerated such 
state action, was entirely sincere is beyond doubt. His original 
petition is heavy with righteous indignation, and what wit it con- 
tains might better be termed wrath. ` 

“The fraud,” he declares, “is committed in the profound peace of 


Pennsylvania, by the richest State in the Union, after the wise investment 
of the borrowed money in roads and canals, of which the repudiators are 


® Memoir, Il, 224. 
° Payment on the Pennsylvania bonds was resumed in 1845. 
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every day reaping the advantage. It is an act of bad faith which (all its 
circumstances considered) has no parallel, and no excuse.” The chief evil 
resulting, he feels, is “that immense power which the bad faith of America 
has given to aristocratical opinions, and to the enemies of free institu- 
tions, in the Old World, . . . for the United States are now working out . 
the greatest of all political problems, and upon that confederacy the eyes 
of thinking men are intensely fixed, to see how far the mass of mankind 
can be trusted with the management of their own affairs, and the establish- 
ment of their own happiness.”?° 


One cannot help feeling that the sharpest sting, to Sydney Smith, 
lay in the injury which he believed the State of Pennsylvania had 
done to those theories of popular government and that confidence 
in the basic good of humanity which lay at the foundation of his 
own political creed. His protest rings with something of the “et tu 
Brute” note, and his vehemence is colored by his personal disil- 
Jusionment. 

His heavy mood did not last for long, however. It will not be 
necessary to go here into the details of the controversy which raged 
in the American press. “My bomb,” he writes to Mrs. Grote, in 
December, 1843," “has fallen very successfully in America, and the 
list of killed and wounded is extensive. I have several quires of paper 
sent me every day, calling me monster, thief, atheist, deist, etc. Duff 
Green sent me three pounds of cheese [to repay the debt in part], 
and a Captain Monigan a large barrel of American apples.” 

So great was the reaction that the author of the petition felt 
obliged to take up the question again in the pages of the Morning 
Chronicle (Nov. 3, 1843). “After some weeks’ reflection,” he states, 
“I see no reason to alter my opinions, or to retract my expressions.” 
But his tone is undeniably lighter, and his protestations of admira- 
tion for the “honest America” of the past are vehement. Statements 
are now supported by statistical data which show that the attack had 
come from no idle cleric, ignorant of the affairs of the material 
world. Finally, wit triumphs and the old Sydney Smith is apparent: 
“I. never meet a Pennsylvanian at a London dinner without feeling 
a disposition to seize and divide him;—to allot his beaver to one 
sufferer and his coat to another—to appropriate his pocket-handker- 
chief to the orphan, and to comfort the widow with his silver watch, 
Broadway rings, and the London guide, which he always carries in 
his pockets . . . This new and vain people can never forgive us for 


1 Letters on American Debts, 2nd ed. (London, 1844), 7-10. 
4 Memoir, Il, 508. 
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having preceded them 300 years in civilization. They are prepared to 
enter into the most bloody wars in England, not on account of 
Oregon, or boundaries, or right of search, but because our clothes 
and carriages are better made, and because Bond Street beats Broad- 
way.” But this cannot be done without credit, and the letter con- 
cludes with a moving exhortation to the “drab-coloured men of 
Pennsylvania” to start up from that trance of dishonesty in which 
they are plunged, for there is but a moment left before they and 
the whole United States will become “the common-sewer of Europe, 
and the native home of the needy villain.” 

His last public letter on the subject (Nov. 22, 1843), an answer, 
again in the Morning Chronicle, to that same Duff Green of the 
cheese, is somewhat milder and shows a weariness of the subject. 


“Hate America!” he exclaims, “I have loved and honoured America 
all my life; and in the Edinburgh Review, and at all opportunities which 
my trumpery sphere of action has afforded, I have never ceased to praise 
and defend the United States; and to every American to whom I have 
had the good fortune to be introduced, I have proffered all the hospitality 
in my power. But I cannot shut my eyes to enormous dishonesty. . . . 

“And now,” he concludes, “having eased my soul of its indignation 
and sold my stock at 4o per cent. discount, I sulkily retire from the sub- 
ject, with a fixed intention of lending no more money to free and enlight- 
ened republics, but of employing my money henceforth in buying-up 
Abyssinian bonds, and purchasing into the Turkish Fours, or the Tunis 
Three-and-a-half per Cent. funds.” 


What can now be made of such bombast, irony, logic, and fact? 
It is a curious mixture. No wonder his contemporaries were amazed 
and aroused. One of his most loyal American friends, George Tick- 
nor, addressed a long letter in defence of his claim to the Boston 
Semi-Weekly Advertiser when the initial petition to Congress was 
made public, “the only article savouring of politics that I remember 
to have written since I was twenty-one years old.”!? But when the 
second letter appeared, his feeling changed. “How foolish, then, is 
Sydney Smith in his last letter,” he writes to Charles Lyell, Nov. 
30, 1843, “to treat us all as pickpockets. He does his cause a great 
mischief by it . .. Nobody in this country can be glad of what he 
has written, unless it be the few who wish to build up their political 
fortunes by repudiation. He is on sheir side.”** In England the con- 

* Letter to John Keynon, June 29, 1843, in Life, Letters and Journals of George Ticknor 


(London, 1876), II, 214. 
* Ibid., Il, 215-16. 
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troversy provoked feeling, as well as some amusement, like that 
of the following jingle: 


“The reverend joker of St. Paul’s 
Don’t relish much their plunder, 
And often at their knavish tricks 
Has hurled his witty thunder. 
But Jonathan by nature wears 
A hide of toughest leather, 
Which braves the sharpest-pointed darts 
And canons put together.” 


Sydney Smith’s personal attitude at this time may in part be 
discovered by the frequent references to the subject in his letters to 
the Countess Grey and others: 


“I receive every day from America letters and pamphlets without end. 
I verily believe the United States are cracking. A nation cannot exist in 
such a state of morals.”—“I hope you were amused with my attack upon 
the Americans. They really deserved it. It is a monstrous and increasing 
villany.”—“I shall not be unobservant of what is said in the American 
papers, and, if need be, address a few more last words to Jonathan.”— 
“The question is, will they [his letters] make them angry or honest,—or 
both? I did not however mean to say what would make them pay, but to 
show them that their conduct had been shameful in not paying before, 
and should leave upon them this feeling, whether they ultimately paid 
or not.”15 


The concluding episode to the story was the arrival in New York 
on the “Great Western” of a nobody who called himself “Sydney 
Smith,” and who was mistaken for the Canon. “What was to be 
done?” writes Smith’s American friend, J. M. Wainwright, July 
15, 1844.1° “Should he be tarred and feathered, or lynched? Quite 
the contrary. He was to be féted, rejoiced in, and even Pennsylvania 
was to meet him with cordial salutations. A hundred dinners were 
arranged at the moment, and the guests selected.” The letter con- 
cludes with a cordial invitation to give solace for the disappointment 
by a visit to America, inclosing an invitation also from the Bishop 
of New Jersey. “I hear Morpeth is going to America,” Smith had 
written to Lady Grey a few years before, “a resolution which I think 

* An English “New Song to an Old Tune” (“Yankee Doodle”), quoted in Duyckinck’s 
Wit and Wisdom, 70-71. 


13 Memoirs, Il, 505 ff. 
"Thid. I, 303. 
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very wise, and which I should decidedly carry into execution myself, 
if I were not going to Heaven.”*” With this characteristically cryptic 
statement, let us leave the matter. 

In a survey of the opinions of any man on a single subject 
throughout his life, any generalizations are dangerous. But the 
opinion of Sydney Smith on America and its literature did not, it 
would seem, materially change. It deepened with increasing knowl. 
edge, and it was embittered by personal disappointment, but in 
several respects it was reasonably consistent. It was prompted by a 
deep-rooted belief in liberal political and social institutions, with the 
logical corollary to such conviction, an instinctive sympathy for that 
nation which professed and practiced such principles. It was hamp- 
ered by imperfect knowledge and by unwarranted prejudices, de- 
rived from unreliable sources, such as the accounts of English trav- 
elers in America. And it was colored profoundly, in its expression, by 
the quick turns of thought, the exaggerations, the emotional rises and 
; falls, and such other misleading qualities as are native to a man of 
keen sensibilities and sharp mentality, rather than of sober judgment 
and measured statement. It is hard, even at this distance of time, 
to view Sydney Smith’s criticism of America dispassionately, but it 
is perhaps safe to believe him an often-misguided but frequently 
penetrating critic and friend. 


 Ibid., Il, 449. 


BRYANT AND THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


TREMAINE McDOWELL 
The University of Minnesota 


ARLY in October of 1816, William Cullen Bryant then twenty- 

two years of age, arrived in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, to 
undertake the practice of law.’ During his first years in that pro- 
fession, he produced but little poetry. In vain did his former 
comrade, Jacob Porter, exhort the young barrister: 


“Such merits in thy poems shine, 
Such beauties grace thy matchless line; 
To spread thy fame, then, ne’er decline, 
But court the muses, 
And a bright breathing chaplet twine 
Sans all excuses.”? 


During the last months of 1816, Bryant apparently wrote no verse. 
In 1817 and 1818, he composed two uninspired odes for the Berk- 
shire Agricultural Society,* translated “Love’s Power,”* and revised 
his translation of a fragment from Simonides® and his paraphrase 
of David’s lament for Jonathan.® Only twice was Bryant touched by 
the divine fire—in 1818 when he wrote “The Burial Place”; and in 
1819 when he composed “Green River.”® 


* Parke Godwin, 4 Biography of William Cullen Bryant, with Extracts from his Private 
Correspondence (New York, 1883), I, 145. 

7“To William Cullen Bryant, Great Barrington,” in Porter, Poems (Hartford, 1818), 
p- 9. The poem is dated Pantoosuk [Indian name for a district including part of Hampshire 
and of Berkshire], February 24, 1817. 

* The ode for 1817 was printed in The Pittsfield Sun on October 10, in The New-England 
Palladium on October 14, 1817, and in The Hampshire Gazette on February 4, 1818. In 
the last journal, the poem was prefaced by this note: “The following ODE is from the pen 
of a Correspondent, whose favors are always welcome.” The ode for 1818 was printed in 
The Pittsfield Sun on October 14 and in The Berkshire Star on October 15. In the latter 
journal, the poem was prefaced by this note: “Mr. Editor-——Please to insert in your paper, 
the enclosed ODE, sung at the ‘celebration of the Berkshire Agricultural Society’ last week; 
composed for the occasion, by WILLIAM C. BRYANT, Esq. of Great-Barrington, and much 
oblige a member of the Society, and, also, the particular friend of the author.” In 1820, 
the was again sung before the Society, and reprinted in The Berkshire Star on October 
12, 1820. 

* Poetical Works (New York, 1883), II, 293. The poem is described as “From the 
Latin”; it is, in fact, a close rendering of Virgil, Georgics, TIT, Il. 242-254. 

°The North American Review, VI, 382, 383 (March, 1818). 

°The Pittsfield Sun, November 4, 1818. 

The Idle Man, I, 192-194 (1821). 

° Ibid., II, 61-63 (1821). 
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Despite moments of disgust with the law,’ Bryant, from 1816 to 
1821, was in reality debating the abandonment of verse. Unwilling 
to injure his professional prospects by any extraneous activities, he 
discussed the problem in 1817 with his former tutor in the law, the 
Honorable William Baylies. The latter, naturally enough, was all 
practicality: “It is not surprising,” he wrote Bryant, “that you should 
meet difficulty in breaking off all connection with the Muse, as your 
love has ever met so favorable a return. I do not however condemn 
your resolution—Poetry is, e commodity, I know, not suited to the 
American market—it will neither help a man to wealth or office.”?° 
That Bryant was indeed able to adhere to his resolution and avoid 
the muse, has already been indicated. He would perhaps have suc- 
ceeded in entirely stifling his genius had not stimulus from The 
North American Review and its editors eventually counteracted the 
advice of materialistic friends. Bryant’s relations with the Review 
from 1816 to 1821, therefore, form an exceedingly important episode 
in his literary biography. 

Prior to one of his departures for Bridgewater, where he was 
studying law, Bryant in 1814 or 1815 set in motion a train of mo- 
mentous events, by placing in his father’s desk, for his father’s eye, 
a small sheaf of manuscript poems.** Among these was the frag- 


° Bryant protested in “Green River,” it will be recalled, that he was 
“.. « forced to drudge for the dregs of men, 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen 
And mingle among the jostling crowd, 
Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud.” 

* Bridgewater, November 8, 1817, in the New York Public Library. 

AR. C. Waterston declared (Tribute to William Cullen Bryant (Boston, 1878), p. 14): 
“Mr. Bryant, in speaking of ‘Thanatopsis,’ stated that, at a time when he was about to 
leave home, he placed the original copy of that poem, together with some other manuscript 
poems, in a drawer in his father’s office.” Since no other account of the event is on record 
as coming from Bryant himself, and since Waterston, for many years the poet's intimate 
friend, set down Bryant’s reminiscences with minute care, this statement may be accepted 
as the authentic version of the latter’s disposal of the manuscript. The commonly accepted 
assumption (see Godwin, op. cit., I, 149; John Bigelow, William Cullen Bryant (Boston, 
1899), p. 44) that Dr. Bryant by accident found the poems where Cullen had concealed them 
appears, therefore, to be an error. Further significant information concerning the publishing 
of “Thanatopsis” appears in the following letter, hitherto unprinted, addressed on April 12, 
1860, to an unidentified correspondent (manuscript in the Henry E. Huntington Library, 

San Marino, California): 

i Sir. 
The publication of Thanatopsis in the North American Review of which 
you speak, was the original one. My father found the fragment among some 
manuscripts which I had written several years before and left at Cummington, 
and took them with him to Boston where they were handed to those who 
then conducted the North American Review. The lines of which you speak, as 
being in a different metre, were another fragment, and were I suppose printed 
by mistake as part of Thanatopsis. The opening and concluding lines of 
Thanatopsis were written afterwards in 1821. 

I am sir 

respectfully yours 

W. C. Bryant 
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mentary “Thanatopsis,” composed in 1811. Dr. Peter Bryant found 
the manuscripts while Cullen, as he was known to the family, was 
still in Bridgewater. “Thanatopsis” and a second poem Peter Bryant 
took across the valley to Worthington for the inspection of his 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Howe. “We were greatly delighted 
with them,” Mrs. Howe later recalled, “and so was his father and 
he enjoyed our commendation of them very much.”” In all truth, 
Dr. Bryant was more than delighted; carrying “Thanatopsis” to a 
neighbor in Cummington, he exclaimed, with tears running down 
his face: “Oh! read that; it is Cullen’s.”1* That moment, to the 
father’s mind, was undoubtedly full recompense for the years of 
care which he had expended on his son’s training in verse. 

While the poem was still in Dr. Bryant’s hands, Edward T. 
Channing, Richard Henry Dana, Jared Sparks, Willard Phillips, and 
a group of their associates took over from William Tudor the control 
of The North American Review.’* Late in May, 1817, Peter Bryant 
went up to Boston for his only term as state senator.*® From the city, 
he wrote Cullen in June that their mutual friend, Willard Phillips,*® 
desired him to contribute something to the new magazine. “I wish,” 
the Doctor added, “if you have leisure, you would comply, as it 
might be the means of introducing you to notice in the capital. Those 
who contribute are generally known to the Jiterati in and about 
Boston.”*” Since the son made no reply, Peter Bryant determined 
to act on his own initiative..He had in his possession in Boston five 
of Cullen’s poems, among them being “Thanatopsis”—three in the 
boy’s handwriting and two transcribed by the Doctor from the 
much-revised originals.*® These he carried to the residence of Phil- 
lips; since the latter was absent, the manuscripts were left for his 
inspection.’® Phillips submitted them to Channing,” who found 

hee Undated manuscript reminiscences of Mrs. Samuel Howe, in the New York Public 
Library. 

* A tradition in the Bryant family, recounted in Godwin, op. cit., I, 149. 

See H. B. Adams, The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks (Boston, 1893), I, 225-234. 

= The Senate assembled on May 28 (Columbian Centinel, May 31, 1817). 

* Willard Phillips had been a student in the Bryant homestead at Cummington (Bryant 
to Richard H. Dana, Cummington, September 20, 1873, quoted in Godwin, op. cit., II, 337). 

“Quoted in Godwin, op. cit., I, 149. The exact date is not given. 

* Peter Bryant wrote his son from Boston in February, 1818 (quoted in ibid., I, 152, 153) 
that he had transcribed “Thanatopsis” before leaving it for the Review. That this transcript 
included not only the poem itself but also four stanzas on death composed in 1814 is 
evidenced by the fact that the editors of the Review printed the four stanzas as an integral 
part of “Thanatopsis.” 

2I left it at his house when he was absent,” Dr. Bryant wrote in February, 1818 


(ébid.), “and did not see him afterward.” 
The poems were in Channing’s possession when they came to Dana’s attention. 
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them excellent2! He, in turn, read them to Dana, when the latter 
one day came into Boston from Cambridge. Dana, much excited, 
interrupted the reading of “Thanatopsis” with an exclamation which, 
from him, was supreme praise:** “That was never written on this 
side of the water!”?* Despite the belief that Bryant derived his title 
either from Kirke White’s “Thanatos” or from the Greek, the poem 
in reality reached Boston untitled; the word “Thanatopsis” was now 
coined among the editors of the. Review.** 

Sparks did not see the poems for some time, for, in Sepi 
he wás much distressed because no poetry save inferior stuff was 
available for the current issue2® Phillips, however, reassured him; 
and when The North American Review for September came from 
the press, five of the seven poems which it contained were by Cullen 
Bryant. These were a translation from Horace, an imitation of the 
same author, four stanzas on death erroneously printed as a portion 
of “Thanatopsis,” “Thanatopsis” itself, and “A Fragment.” Such 
are the facts, as far as they can now be ‘ascertained, of the much de- 
bated publication of Bryant’s most famous poem. 

Various circumstances led the editors of the Review to assume 
that “Thanatopsis” was the work of Peter Bryant. First of all, the 
latter had left the poems at the home of Phillips, with his name but 
no word concerning their authorship. Again, “Thanatopsis” and the 
accompanying stanzas on death were found in the Doctor’s auto- 
graph, while the remaining poems were in another hand.?* The 
issue was further clouded by the fact that Peter Bryant’s note pre- 
facing the translation from Horace contained no specific reference 
to his son’s authorship of that piece.?” Finally, if Dana doubted 
whether “Thanatopsis” could have been composed by any American, 
his disbelief would have been increased rather than lessened had he 


™ Channing to W. C. Bryant, Boston, September 3, 1818, in the New York Public Library. 

” Dana was a notorious anglo-maniac: in literary matters he was a violent defender 
of the Romantic school and in politics, a monarchist. 

2 Dana to William Alfred Jones, 1846, quoted in J. G. Wilson, Bryant, and His Friends: 
Some Reminiscences of the Knickerbocker Writers (New York, 1885), p. 187. R. C. Waters- 
ton (op. cit., p. 27) recorded the follov-ing comment by Dana: “I do not think these poems 
were written by an American... i: ` wt know of any American who could have 
written them.” 

*The poem, Bryant stated many years A ‘bore no title in my manuscript—that was 
supplied by an editor who knew Greek” (G. C. Eggleston, Recollections of a Varied Life 
(New York, 1910), p. 222). 

Jared Sparks to Willard Phillips, Cambridge, in the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
The | note is undated; a memorandum in Phillips’ hand on verso reads: “Sept 1817.” 

” See footnote 18, above. 

* This note, signed “B”, was evidently written either by Cullen or Peter Bryant. Inter- 
preted in the light of present evidence, its wording makes it certain that the latter was 
its author. 
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been asked to accept as author the son rather than the father. Cullen 
Bryant learned of this misunderstanding in December, when Phillips 
wrote him as follows: “Your ‘Fragment’ was exceedingly liked here; 
among others Mr. Channing spoke very highly of it. All the judges 
here say your fragment and your Father’s Thanatopsis are among 
the very best poetry that has been published in this country.”?* Dr. 
Bryant in February, 1818, informed Cullen that he had “set Phillips 
right” as to the authorship of the poem.?® Channing, however, was 
still laboring under the same misapprehension in March, 1819, when, 
in writing to the son, he expressed the hope that the Review might 
have “more pieces from you & your father.”*° As for Dana, his in- 
credulity had taken him to the senate chamber to inspect Peter 
Bryant. The Doctor, he discovered, had “a finely marked and highly 
intellectual-looking head ... But with all my examination I could 
not discover “[hanatopsis’ in it.”*? Eventually persuaded by the mis- 
informed majority that Peter Bryant had indeed composed the poem, 
he remained ignorant of the true identity of the writer until 1821, 
when he spoke to Cullen Bryant of the excellence of his father’s 
“Thanatopsis.” Cullen corrected him, and they enjoyed, according 
to Dana, a hearty laugh over the latter’s “physiognomical per- 
plexity.”®? However, the anonymity of all work printed in the 
Review and this resultant confusion of identity made it impossible 
that any immediate personal recognition should come from Boston 
to the author of “Thanatopsis.” 

“Thanatopsis,” handicapped by the inferior lines prefixed to it, 
caused no furore in the literary world at large. Although the leading 
spirits among the group who supported the Review were indeed en- 
thusiastic, none of the newspapers? to which Bryant contributed 
reprinted his new verses, and apparently they passed unnoticed in 
New York.** The general public, in fact, had no idea that a great 
poem had been produced on this side the Atlantic. As Dana later 
observed, such compositions were in that day too “high meta- 
physical” for the “ordinaries.”*® 

*8 Boston, December 2, 1817, in the New York Public Library. 

2 Boston, February, 1818, quoted i in Godwin, op. cit, I, 153. 

®° Boston, March 8, 1819, in the New York Public Library. Peter Bryant, in reality, had 
contributed nothing to the Review. In the same letter, Channing spoke of Cullen Bryant 
as athe author of the ‘Waterfowl’ & ‘a fragment’.” 

= Quoted in Wilson, op. cit, p. 187. 

a Ibid, 

= The Columbian Centinel, The New-England Palladium, The Hampshire Gazette, The 
Pittsfield Sun, The Berkshire Star. 


“ Bryant was practically unknown in New York as late as the year 1821. 
= Cambridge, November 4, 1821, deposited with the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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Although Cullen Bryant was gratified by recognition from 
Boston, he did not at once resume the writing of poetry. However, 
he became an active supporter of The North American Review.’ 
At Great Barrington, he was instrumental in the organization of a 
literary club; and in October, 1817, he forwarded to Phillips a sub- 
scription to the Review in the name of the new society.*” The finan- 
cial resources of the magazine were apparently meager, for instead 
of supplying a complimentary copy to this substantial contributor, 
Phillips wrote: “As for pay, let your father when he comes down in 
the winter pay two dollars and a half which will be the price of this 
volume.” Nearly a year later, however, Edward Channing in- 
formed Bryant concerning the current subscription notice: “With 
this you have no concern. I wish you to accept a copy of each no. & 
I will see that it is regularly forwarded.”*® That Bryant himself was 
forced to control personal expenditures as carefully as did Phillips 
the exchequer of the Review, appeared in 1819 when he wrote Chan- 
ning to this effect: 


“I return you one of the Numbers for December. I supposed, when I 
received it, that it was sent to me by some mistake, and I ought to have 
returned it before. It is true that I subscribed for the work at first, in 
behalf of a Literary association—but that association came to nothing be- 
fore I received my first Number—so I was left to take it on my own 
account,”40 


Fortunately, no false pride constrained the struggling young lawyer 
from emulating his mother’s frugality. 

More significant, and in the end highly fruitful, was the interest 
now manifested in the poet by the editors of The North American. 
In his letter of December 2, 1817, Phillips begged, on behalf of the 
Review, that Bryant would “encourage it by writing for it.”*! The 
latter responded through his father, to whom he wrote on January 
8, 1818: 


“I have sent you a correct copy of my version of “The Fragment of 
Simonides, and another little poem which I wrote while at Bridgewater, 


*"That Bryant realized the service which The North American Review was rendering 
to American culture is clear from a passage in a letter to Phillips, April 13, 1819, quoted 
in Godwin, op. cit., I, 152, footnote. 

3 W, C. Bryant to Willard Phillips, October, 1817, cited in Godwin, op. cit., I, 152. The 
exact date is not given. 

= Boston, December 2, 1817, in the New York Public Library. 

* Boston, September 3, 1818, in the New York Public Library. 

Great Barrington, March 25, 1819, in the Harvard College Library. 

“In the New York Public Library. 
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which you may get inserted if you please in that work.’? I would con- 
tribute something in prose if I knew on what subject to write.”43 


To the two poems was added, either by Cullen or by his father, 
“To a Waterfowl.” As had been the case with Bryant’s first contri- 

. . y 
butions to the Review, these three poems were now taken to Boston 
by Dr. Bryant in person and there delivered to Phillips. Duly ap- 
proved and admired by the editors,** they formed the entire poetical 
contents of the Review for March, 1818.*° Cullen Bryant had again 
scored something of an anonymous triumph, but he still lacked 
public recognition. 

In February, 1818, while Peter Bryant was still in Boston, Phillips 
addressed to him a note,** suggesting that Brown’s Essay on Ameri- 
can Poetry*" “is a very good subject for Cullen.” Phillips, after re- 
questing that the son review the book for the June issue of The North 
_ American, added: “Let him, if he has the means, give a short history 

of and criticism of our poetry.” Allen’s and Eliot’s biographical dic- 
tionaries Phillips suggested as reference books.*® When Dr. Bryant 
forwarded the note to Great Barrington, his son replied that he 
would attempt a review if he could procure a copy of the essay.*® 
“Luckily,” Bryant wrote later, “I found the volume in this neigh- 
borhood, and escaped throwing away my money on it. It is poor 
stuff.”®° The vigilant Phillips, hearing nothing in the interim from 
the Bryants, wrote the son on April 2 concerning the review: “I hope 
you consented to undertake it. We should like to have it for July.” ° 
When Cullen on the fourteenth agreed to furnish the desired 
article,’ the indefatigable Phillips promptly wrote again, urging that 

“The identity of the second poem is uncertain, When the “Fragment” was printed, 
with it appeared “To a Friend on his marriage.” That poem, however, was composed in 1815 
before Bryant went to Bridgewater. Either Bryant had forgotten where the poem was com- 
posed, or his father later’ substituted “To a Friend” for an unknown poem actually written 
at Bridgewater. 

* Quoted in Godwin, op. cit., I, 152. 

“Peter Bryant to W. C. Bryant, Boston, February, 1818, quoted in ibid. The exact date 

` js not given. 

VI, 382-385. 

* Boston, February 14, 1818, in the New York Public Library. 

*"Solyman Brown, An Essay on American Poetry, with several Miscellaneous Pieces on 
a Variety of Subjects .. . (New Haven, 1818). 

* William Allen, An American Biographical and Historical Dictionary . . . (Cambridge, 
1809); John Eliot, Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Characters in New England .. . 
(Salem, 1899). ‘ 

* Great Barrington, February 20, 1818, quoted in Godwin, op. cit., I, 153. 

© Great Barrington, June 20, 1818, quoted in ibid., I, 156. 

* Boston, April 2, 1818, in the New York Public Library. 


" Phillips referred to “yours of the 14th” in addressing Bryant from Boston on April 20, 
1818 (in the New York Public Library). : 
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the manuscript be in his hands at the earliest moment possible.”” 
The editor’s diligence was at length rewarded; and “An Essay on 
American Poetry” appeared in the Review for July, 1818.°* 

Bryant made careful preparation for the writing of this, his first 
prose contribution to what was, despite its limited circulation, the 
leading American journal of that day. He took stock of his own 
knowledge of American poetry;®° and he visited the homestead at 
Cummington to consult his father and his father’s library.°* In the 
essay which he at last produced, Bryant made short work of Solyman 
Brown of Litchfield and his poems. The “Essay,” a versified survey 
of classical and modern poetry and criticism, he riddled with un- 
sparing sarcasm. The fugitive poems and notes which followed, he 
rendered absurd by the quotation of damning excerpts. And finally, 
Bryant succinctly disposed of the unhappy author: “Mr. Brown,” 
he concluded, “has fallen into a great mistake in thinking himself 
qualified to write a book.”®’ The boy who had penned “The Em- 
bargo” a decade earlier had, as a young lawyer, lost none of his 
asperity. 

The comments on poetry in America with which Bryant prefaced 
his extermination of Solyman Brown were, in reality, of more im- 
port than was the latter’s entire volume. Bryant first of all protested 
against both the “unmerited contumely” which had been meted out 
to American literature by critics abroad, and also “the swaggering 
and pompous pretensions” of patriotic eulogists at home. With excel- 
lent judgment, he appealed for a new standard among authors and 
critics alike: 


“The poetical adventurer should be taught that it is only the produc- 
tions of genius, taste, and diligence that can find favour at the bar of 
criticism—that his writings are not to be applauded merely because they 
are written by an American, and are not decidedly bad; and that he must 
produce some more satisfactory evidence of his claim to celebrity than an 
extract from the parish register.”°° 


= Thid. 

“VIIL, 198-211. 

' Bryant found that he had read at least something from each of the following: Dwight, 
Barlow, Trumbull, Humphreys, Honeywood, Cliffton, Paine, Freneau, Hopkinson, Ladd, 
Church, Mrs. Morton, and Mrs. Warren (W. C. Bryant to Peter Bryant, Great Barrington, 
February 20, 1818, quoted in Godwin, op. cit., I, 154). 

“Any facts which may occur to you on the subject,” Bryant wrote to his father (ibid.), 
“of which I might, perkaps, be unaware or ignorant, I should be obliged to you to suggest 
to me. I may visit Cummington before next June [when the article was due in Boston]. 
I remember the ‘American Review and Monthly Magazine’ . .. —a book which you have— 
contained considerable information on the subject, and some biographies.” After receiving 
Phillips’ second note, Bryant visited at Cummington from April 27 to May 1 (extracts from 
the diary of Sarah Bryant, in the possession of Mrs. Frances Bryant Bannister). 

Op. cit, VII, 211. 

= Ibid., VII, 198. 
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In estimating his predecessors in verse, Bryant revealed his own 
ideas of what constituted true poetry. In his opinion, Trumbull 
lacked scrupulousness in diction; Dwight was artificial and mechani- 
cal; Barlow belied his early promise by deteriorating into verbosity 
and meretricious decoration. Paine, possessing remarkable force and 
exuberance of imagination, wandered off into conceits and the false 
sublime. “He was a fine, but misguided genius,” was Bryant’s con- 
clusion. In contrast to the defects which marred the work of these 
men, the reviewer enthusiastically commended the poetical virtues 
of William Cliffton, singling out for praise the purity of his diction 
and the variety of his imagery, his delicacy and polish, his faithful- 
ness to nature and to human emotions, and the elegance of his fancy. 
Taken as a whole, the essay indicated that such a writer as Cliffton 
was, in Bryant’s mind, America’s nearest approximation to the 
ideal poet. 

Impressed by Bryant’s ability, Edward Channing now addressed 
to him two letters, both calculated to delight an unknown young 
barrister. In September, 1818, Channing expressed the thanks of 
the proprietors of the Review for his essay on American poetry. “I 
doubt not,” Channing went on to say, “you have heard in many 
ways of the great pleasure which our readers have received from 
that & your earlier communications to the work.” To remove the 
impression that any American literary journal must inevitably be 
uneven in quality and short in life, he appealed to Bryant for further 
aid: “Excuse me then, when I ask you to spare a little time from 
your profession, & give it to us.” Either a review or an essay would 
be very welcome; as for poetry, the editors were finding it difficult 
to secure enough good verse to maintain a department.*® As Bryant 
realized, this was praise indeed; and he lost no time in replying. 


“I am much gratified [he wrote] with the favourable reception that 
my contribution to the North American Review has met with ... —as 
well as with the obliging manner in which it has been communicated to 
me, and feel myself happy if I may be esteemed to have done anything 
for the literature of my country.” 


As for further contributions, he had been unable to complete an 
essay on which he was working; he enclosed, however, another of 
the poems written before he entered the law; namely, “The Yellow 
Violet.”®° Not long thereafter, it appears that Bryant forwarded to | 


© Boston, September 3, 1818, in the New York Public Library. 
© Great Barrington, September 6, 1818, in the Harvard College Library. 
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the Review an essay, “On the Happy Temperament’ probably the 
composition with which he was busy in September. 

Bryant received in the following March a second letter from 
Channing, now editor-in-chief of The North American. The poet, it 
developed, had set so high a standard with his own contributions 
that the Review could no longer maintain a section of verse. “Unless 
you will supply more,” Channing explained, “or set some other poet 
to work who will be worthy of your company, I fear our poetical 
department must be given up.” He asked permission to keep “The 
Yellow Violet” and secure its publication elsewhere.** Channing con- 
tinued in a most flattering vein, urging Bryant to abandon anonymity 
and to come before the public with a volume of verse: 


“A poet stands in no need of hints or instructions; but may I not ask 
you, if we may not expect a volume from you in spite of your profession? 
. If I had any right or wish to commend you—in your own hearing—I 
should have urged your obligation to write by comparing you with 
greater men than we can boast of. Excuse me, if I have interfered with 
what belongs only to yourself, & charitably ascribe it to my sense of your 
merits, & my wish to see our home genius more active in the good cause.” 


Channing then asked for a review of Paulding’s The Backhwoodsman 
and an original essay for The North American, and stated that two 
complimentary copies of the magazine were now being sent to 
Great Barrington. In concluding, Channing very properly apolo- 
gized for his verbosity.** On receipt of this second eulogy, Bryant 
was all but overwhelmed. Replying, he admitted his disconcertment: 


“To commendations so flattering as you are pleased to bestow on me, 
coming from such a quarter, I hardly know what to say. Had you seen 
more of those attempts of mine concerning which you express yourself so 
favorably, your opinion would perhaps have been different.” 


As for publishing, Bryant was equally modest: 


“I may perhaps, some time or other, venture a little collection of poetry 
in print,—for I do not write much—and should it be favorably received, 
it may give me courage to do something more.”68 


The project of publishing thus became firmly rooted in the poet’s 
mind. 
“This Channing did not do, for the poem first appeared in Bryant's volume of 1821. 


S Boston, March 8, 1819, in the New York Public Library. 
© Great Barrington, March 25, 1819, in the Harvard College Library. 
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Bryant’s second prose contribution to the Review appeared in the 
following June; namely, his essay, “On the Happy Temperament.”** 
Just as his review of Brown’s volume contained Bryant’s critical 
credo, so this essay contained certain essential tenets of his 
mature philosophy of life. He was careful to point out that he 
ever desired “to promote innocent and well-timed cheerfulness;” 
never did he wish “to throw the slightest shade over those weak 
and wintry glimpses of happiness which are sometimes per- 
mitted to find their way to this earth.” And yet, there is truly little 
opportunity for rational joy unless one closes his eyes to the inequal- 
ities and evils of society, to the mental and physical suffering about 
him, and to the continual severing of the ties of friendship and 
love. The knowledge that his own father was soon to die was evi- 
dently in Bryant’s mind: “But hard and bitter,” he said, “is the trial 
when we see those whom we love drawn toward the grave by the 
irresistible progress of disease and decay.” This decorous lawyer who 
now set himself down as an enemy of joviality was a far different 
person from the young student who had patronized Worthington 
grogshops and frequented Bridgewater balls. “In short,” this new 
Bryant austerely declared, “the melancholy feelings . . . are the 
parents of almost all our virtues. The temperament of mnbroken 
cheerfulness is the temperament of insensibility.” Fortunately, the 
young gentleman was not always thus dominated by the contem- 
porary cult of tearfulness. 

In 1819, James T. Hillhouse published a poetic drama, Percy’s 
Masque; in October of the following year, Bryant reviewed the play 
in The North American®” Although there is no evidence that the 
Berkshire lawyer had as yet seen a formal stage production, he 
commented with assurance on the dilemma of the dramatist, caught 
between the practical demands of theatrical effectiveness and the ab- 
stract standards of artistic excellence. Bryant’s sole venture in the 
drama, a farce entitled The Heroes, completed two years later, was 
a failure;®* his poems, likewise, were usually more successful when 
he spoke in his own person than when he attempted dramatic mono- 
logues. What the intensely concentric Bryant lacked was in this re- 
view succinctly outlined in his own characterization of the ideal 
dramatist: 


“IX, 206-210. 

© XI, 384-393. i 

@ The Heroes is discussed briefly in Godwin, op. cit, I, 187, 188. Further information is 
contained in unpublished documents in the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California, and in the hands of private collectors. 
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“But the dramatist must, so to speak, put off his identity, and put on 
the characters which he describes. He must bring before him the person- 
ages of his plot, and see their faces and hear their voices in his retirement; 
he must do more; he must enter into their bosoms, he must feel with their 
hearts and speak with their lips. Now, it is obvious, all this demands 
great versatility of talent, as well as a state of strong and peculiar mental 
-excitement.” 


As for Percy’s Masque, it was commended for the characteristics 
which at the moment seemed to Bryant to be essential; namely, sim- 
_plicity of plot, consistency in characterization, and restraint in diction. 
A somewhat puzzling paper, “On the Use of Trisyllabic feet in 
Iambic Verse” concluded, in September, 1821, the series of essays 
‘which Bryant contributed during this period to The North American 
Review. From this essay, it is possible to deduce little save the ob- 
vious inference that Bryant was interested in the technique of his 
avocation.®* 

The North American Review had now published, in the course of 
nine issues, a total of four essays and eight poems from Bryant’s 
pen. Superficially, this signified that the young gentleman had 
been given an opportunity to publish “Thanatopsis” and to air his 
opinions on poetry and on life. In reality, the results were of the 
utmost moment to his career as a poet. First of all, Bryant was stimu- 
lated to resume composition, producing in 1820 a group of poems 
addressed to Miss Fanny Fairchild, represented by “Oh Fairest of 
the Rural Maids”;** five contributions to a Unitarian hymnal ;°° 
“Hymn to Death”; and “A Winter Piece”;"* and in 1821, “The 
West Wind” ;”? “A Walk at Sunset”;’® and “The Ages”.™ Secondly, 
the official approval of the literati of Boston came in April of 1821, 
in the form of a letter from William J. Spooner, informing Bryant 


"IX, 426-431. This article was substituted for a review of The Backwoodsman, since 
‘Bryant was unable to locate a copy of that work. Godwin conjectured (op. cit., I, 159) 
that his paper was written while the author was still under the domiination of Pope, some 
years prior to its publication. This hypothesis is supported by the simple diction and short 
sentences of the opening paragraph and of subsequent passages, as well as by the absence 
of any references to nineteenth-century poets. The study was based on the authors whom 
Bryant had read in his boyhood: Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Young, 
‘Thomson, Dyer, Glover, Cumberland, Akenside, Armstrong, Cowper, Cowley, Waller, 
‘Denham, Garth, and Darwin. Arguing from the fact that the majority of these poets took 
the liberty of introducing an extra syllable at will into their lines, Bryant insisted that the 
‘use of trisyllabic feet is “an ancient birthright of the poets, and ought not to be given up.” 

* Poems .. . (London, 1832), p. 125. 

"A Collection of Psalms and Hymns, for Social and Private Worship [ed. Sewall.] 
New York, 1820), Numbers 29, 73, 129, 157, and 373- 

New York Review, I, 388-392 (October, 1825). 

| As “Winter Scenes” in The Idle Man, IV, 61-64 (1821). 

™ Poetical Works, 1, 42. 

* The Idle Man, Il, 74-76 (1821). 

™ Poems (Cambridge, 1821), pp. 7-24. 
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that he had been unanimously chosen to deliver the annual poem be- 
fore the next meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa society of Harvard Uni- 
versity.” Finally, a printer having been secured while Bryant was 
in Cambridge for the Harvard commencement, this notice appeared 
in The Columbian Centinel for September 12, 1821: 


BRYANT’S POEMS 
POEMS by William Cullen Bryant, including 
a Poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society—just published, and for sale at 
GREENLEAP’S Statinary Store, 
No. 4, Court-Street—Price 31 cents. 


Anonymity was done with; Bryant had unequivocally presented 
himself before the public as a poet—in his own person before a 
Cambridge audience and in his pamphlet, Poems, before the world. 

The good offices of The North American Review and of its edi- 
tors had been exercised at a crucial period in Bryant’s life. Making 
themselves felt when the poet had all but disappeared in the lawyer, 
Channing and Sparks, Phillips and Dana quickened Bryant’s flag- 
ging interest in letters, then turned his mind toward publication, 
and at last inspired him to renewed creative activity. It was these four 
gentlemen, likewise, who secured for Bryant the honor of appearing 
at Harvard; and it was they, again, who saw his volume through 
the press and directed its sale, in the rôle of modern publishers. 
Bryant never forgot this indebtedness. Channing and Sparks were 
his life-long friends; and Dana became his only intimate and con- 
fidant. Of Phillips, Bryant in 1873 wrote as follows: 

“The publication of the poems which you mention, through his agency, 
was properly my introduction to the literary world, and led to my coming 
out with the little volume which you and he and Channing encouraged 
me to publish, and which he so kindly reviewed in the ‘North American.’ 
To me he was particularly kind—unconsciously so, as it seemed; it was 
apparently a kindness which he could not help.”7® 


This “distant voice of kindness”’* from the staff of the Review, by 
keeping the youth Bryant within the field of belles lettres during the 
critical period from 1816 to 1821, made it certain that, during the 
half-century which followed, the man Bryant would never again 
consider desertion of the muse. 


1" Cambridge, April 17, 1821, in the New York Public Library. 

1" W. C. Bryant to R. H. Dana, Cummington, September 20, 1873, quoted in Godwin, 
op. cit., II, 337. 

"W. C. Bryant to Edward Channing, Great Barrington, March 25, 1819, in the Harvard 
College Library. 


SOME REMARKS ON EMERSON'S DIVINITY 
SCHOOL ADDRESS . 


CLARENCE GOHDES 
New York City 


NE OF THE most signal weaknesses of the historical method 

as applied to the study of American letters is the ever-present 
tendency to resolve the past into a series of personalities. In no par- 
ticular branch of the field, perhaps, is this tendency so apparent as 
. in the various discussions of the transcendental movement, some of 
which seem to treat the subject as a mere phase of the spiritual evo- 
lution of Emerson. The important place given Emerson’s Nature, of 
1836, for example, may well appear to be historically unjustified, 
when one considers that two other treatises based upon the same 
transcendental point of view appeared in Boston in the same year. 
Furthermore, these two works, New Views of Christianity, Society, 
and the Church, by Orestes A. Brownson, and Discourses on the 
Philosophy of Religion, by George Ripley, elicited more discussion 
among the members of the New School, as the transcendentalists 
came to be called, than the rhapsodic effusion of Emerson.* 

Of all the earlier works of the Sage of Concord none seems to 
have involved a greater importance in the eyes of later students of 
the reaction from the dominion of Locke and the Scotch theologians 
than the Divinity School Address, which led to the notorious con- 
troversy in which “Emerson had little more than the part of Patro- 
clus when the Greeks and Trojans fought over his body.”* 

As every student of the history of transcendentalism knows, the 
rambling remarks to the seven graduates and their friends aroused 
Andrews Norton to unlimber his logic in clearing the Divinity 
School of any official connection with Emerson’s opinions. When the 
Princeton critics entered the field, and George Ripley, aided by 
Parker, Hildreth, and others, began a pamphlet war with Norton, 
the issues at stake were of far greater moment than the audacious 
display of radicalism in the chapel of Divinity Hall at Cambridge. . 
The preliminary skirmishes in the Boston newspapers prove un- 

*See, for example, The Western Messenger and The Christian Examiner for 1836 and 
1837. Emerson’s Nature, however, had more of a vogue than the paltry sales of the original 
edition appear to indicate. David Goyder, a noted Swedenborgian of Glasgow, incorporated 
the treatise in his Biblical Assistant and Book of Practical Piety under the title of “The 


Religious Philosophy of Nature” (The New Jerusalem Magazine (Boston), 1841, XV, 49). 
O. W. Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (1885), 116. 
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questionably that the utterances of the Concord lecturer were mere 
notes in a general discord. Norton’s first article, for example, at- 
tacks the editors of The Western Messenger, Harriet Martineau, and 
“that Germanized Englishman,” Carlyle, quite as vehemently as it 
does Emerson.’ Then, too, Emerson’s address was regarded by many 
as being quite mild. Even a writer for the Fundamentalist Boston 
Recorder thought that it proved that “The class of Unitarians to 
whom Mr. Emerson belongs . . . are coming to the Orthodox ranks.”* 

The reason why Ralph Waldo Emerson never could have been 
the leader in an important controversy, the reason why he never 
appeared to his contemporaries as the spokesman of the transcen- 
dental group, is apparent in the following words of William Ware: 


“The converts of Mr. Emerson, if he made any, were converts not to his 
opinions, but simply to admiration of himself as a poet, a moralizer, and 
a rhetorician. . . . But it is by no means a safe conclusion, the Reviewers 
must understand, that because Mr. Emerson was admired as a lecturer, 
he was therefore received as a master or authority in either philosophy or 
religion; for we suppose it true that not an individual of his crowd of 
hearers at the close of his lectures could have stated with any confidence 
what his religious or philosophical system was: whether he himself was 
theist, pantheist, or atheist.” 


The point cannot be too strongly emphasized that although Emerson 
may have attracted no little attention during his day, he was not 
regarded by men like Cranch, Dwight, or Parker as the chief and 
most representative figure in the development of transcendentalism. 

The reader of the Divinity School Address finds that, in spite of 
the usual Emersonian disregard for plan, the remarks contained 
center about several significant ideas; namely, the existence of “in- 
finite relations,” many, yet one; the nature of the religious sentiment; 
the weakness of historical Christianity, which makes too much of 
persons and too little of the soul; and, finally, an expression of what 
a blessed future may bring to pass. “In its simplest and broadest 
statement this discourse was a plea for the individual consciousness 


*“The New School in Literature and Religion,” Daily Advertiser and Patriot (Boston), 
August 27, 1838. The fact should not be lost sight of that Norton was interested in literary 
matters as well as theology. 

* Boston Recorder, January 11, 1839. 

€ Critique of the two articles from The Princeton Review republished by Norton, Christ- 
jan Examiner (Boston), July, 1840, third series, X, 388-389. 

ê Cabot observes that this address is the only one of Emerson’s writings, “so far as I 
know, upon which he began by making a regular division of his topic into heads” (Memoir 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, (1887), I, 330. O. W. Firkins gives an elaborated discussion of 
the faulty planning of the work (Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 1915), 162). 
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as against all historical creeds, bibles, churches; for the soul as the 
supreme judge in spiritual matters.”” 

It will be recalled that the discourse was pronounced on Sunday 
evening, July 15, 1838. Three months earlier there had appeared in 
The Boston Quarterly Review, a transcendental periodical edited by 
Orestes A. Brownson, an article entitled “Thoughts on Unity, Prog- 
ress, and Government,”® which began as follows: 


“All truth, whether in science, philosophy, religion, or politics, is one. 
The one truth is God’s idea, the Right, the Expedient, the Indispensable. 

“The Soul is also a unity. It has no dualism, either in its powers or its 
requisites. Humanity has but one law, as the Deity has but one mind. 

“All errors in theology, politics, life, have originated in dualism, com- 
plexity, ignorance of, or disloyalty to, unity. Mankind have sought good, 
not in the resolution of all things into one, but in division. Hence idol- 
atry, despotism, anarchy. The mission of the present, our hope, our safety, 
is the centering of the fractions in the great One, the return of all men 
into the One Man, the atonement of the Creature with the Creator. 

“All nature is republican. Minerals, vegetables, animals, men, angels, 
the Deity, sway themselves. Each blade of grass, each constellation, is an 
independency. The harmony of the whole universe is but the union of 
distinct sovereignties. As by polarization, spirits in all worlds act and 
react upon each other. The thoughts of a child move the cherubim, as a 

- drop influences the ocean. So one soul heaves the whole tide of spiritual 
life that flows from eternity to eternity.” 


Continuing, the essay sketched the prophetic character of the 
age, asserted the necessity for individualism, “the chief element of 
that revolution on whose eve we are standing,”® and ended with an 
exposition of the growth of “the brotherhood of universal Man,” a 
brotherhood which embraces all “who acknowledge the legitimate 
supremacy of the soul,” and who “feel strongly the inward workings 
of the Divinity enshrined within them.”*° 

The central point of the article, however, is contained in these 
sentences: l 


“The inspiration of nature is the music in all our hearts. Brotherhood, 
the warm tide that, flowing through the arteries of the universal frame, 
connects the unit to the whole, and the whole to the parts by a life-current 
of quick loves. Individual minds are the best interpreters of the Divinity. 
The original thinkers, the single-eyed, the holy-hearted, are the purest 

1 Holmes, op. cit., 116. 

è Boston Quarterly Review, April, 1838, I, 192-200. 


* Ibid., 195. 
* Thid., 196. 
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conductors of infinite truth, the Christs of God. The word is incarnate in 
every God-child. The oracles of the Father-mind issue warm from the 
bosoms of his Well-beloved, in all generations. Revelation is confined to 
no age. No man can invent truth.... 

“Thus truth is constantly surprising us by its spontaneous outbreak- 
ings; and while men say, ‘Lo here, and lo there,’ the kingdom of God is 
within us. The mysteries in which truth has been shrouded by the initi- 
ated, theology by the priest, nature by the professor, have frightened 
young and credulous minds from researching the more profound religion 
of Humanity, the more glorious science of the Soul... . The pale of the 
church has shut out man and shut in Christianity... .”* 


It is at once apparent that in this essay is to be found the fundamental 
thought of the Divinity School Address, couched in language strik- 
ingly Emersonian. 

The author of the article, the Reverend Samuel D. Robbins, of 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, was a graduate of the Theological School at 
Cambridge in the class of 1833.” Although he never became a 
leader among the transcendentalists, like his classmates, W. H. Chan- 
ning and James Freeman Clarke, he appears to have been an en- 
thusiastic member of the New School, and was one of the signers 
of the original “Articles of Agreement and Association” of Brook 
Farm.'* Despite the fact that Robbins never lived in the West Rox- 
bury Community even after he had affixed his signature to the docu- 
ment which called that organization into being, he, apparently, re- 
mained the friend of the Associationists, and wrote a poem for The 
Harbinger, entitled “Our Country, Right or Wrong.” 

That Emerson knew Robbins can scarcely be doubted, but that 
he read this particular essay in The Boston Quarterly cannot be di- 
rectly proved. During the period when the article appeared Emerson 
was writing in his journal many passages that appeared in his Divin- 
ity School Address. There is even a notable entry on “Unity” in the 
journal for the last of April, 1838.*° In the first volume of The Dial 
there is a favorable critique of Robbins’s The Worship of the Soul, 
which has been ascribed to Emerson.** In view of the prominence of 

Ibid., 193-194. It will be observed in connection with this quotation that the author 
was not merely repeating ideas gleaned from Emerson's Nature. 

* Like most of the articles in The Boston Quarterly Review, the essay is unsigned. It is 
attributed to Robbins by Theodore Parker in a marginal note pencilled in his copy of the 
magazine, now in the Boston Public Library. Moreover, the conclusion is strikingly similar 
to that of one of Robbins’s sermons, The Worship of the Soul (Boston, 1840). 

* John T. Codman, Brook Farm (Boston, 1894), 15. 

* Harbinger, IIl, 237. 


1 Journals, IV, 436. 
% Dial, I, 402. See G. W. Cooke's introduction to the Rowfant Club reprint of The Dial. 
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Brownson’s periodical among Unitarian liberals, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that Emerson read the magazine regularly. In a letter 
to Convers Francis, dated December 6, 1839, Theodore Parker makes 
the statement that “many of the thoughts” in Emerson’s first lecture 
of the winter were “obviously suggested” by an article in The Boston 
Quarterly Review." 

But, whether Emerson used Robbins’s work in his discourse or 
not, the essay proves that the Divinity School Address had better 
be regarded as one of the concrete manifestations of a general atti- 
tude among the transcendentalists, and not as an extraordinary bit 
of spiritual pioneering. 


“Copy in Parker MSS. deposited by F. B. Sanborn in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 


SIDNEY LANIER AND PAUL HAMILTON 
HAYNE: THREE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


AUBREY HARRISON STARKE 
Northwestern University 


IDNEY LANIER must have felt flattered to receive, in 1867, 2 

letter from Paul Hamilton Hayne in appreciation of a brief lyric 

by him which had appeared in one of the current periodicals. At the 
time Lanier was serving as principal of an academy at Prattville, 
Alabama, because, in the unrest which followed the Civil War, he 
had not been able to find another occupation more to his liking. 
Except for a few poems which he had contributed to The Round 
Table, a New York weekly paper, and possibly also to some of the 
various short-lived Southern periodicals, he was unknown as a poet; 
except for a story—“The- Three Waterfalls”’—published in the 
August and September, 1867, issues of Scott’s Monthly Magazine of 
Atlanta, he was unknown even as a writer of prose. Tiger Lilies, his 
one novel and his only published volume before the Florida of 1875, 
was not in circulation before October, 1867.? But Hayne, eleven 
years Lanier’s senior, was well known as an author, and his letter 
complimenting Lanier upon his lyric was probably the first notice 
_ Lanier had received from anyone of established literary reputation. 
Lanier replied to Hayne “in a manner so cordial [thus Hayne 
wrote many years later*] that henceforth a correspondence was es- 
tablished.” The. correspondence, which consisted largely of the ex- 
change of poems in manuscript for mutual criticism and discussion, 
continued in spite of many interruptions almost until the time of 
Lanier’s death. From the first Lanier poured out his heart to the older 
poet. “I would not have dared to write to any ordinary correspondent 
what I wrote you,” Lanier protested in a letter of March 15, 1869,* 


“The Round Table. A Saturday review of politics, finance, literature, society and art was 
published from December 19, 1863, through July 3, 1869. Lanier’s signed contributions pub- 
lished during 1867 were “The Tournament,” June 8; “A Birthday Song,” July 27; and 

` “Barnacles,” November 9. “Spring Greeting,” from the German of Herder, had appeared’ 
unsigned July 14, 1866, with another poem, “To J. L.,” undoubtedly also by Lanier though 
not jacluded in the collected poems edited by his wife (New York, 1884). 

2 Professor Edwin Mims, in his biography of Sidney Lanier (Boston, 1905), p. 80, states 
that “The novel appeared in October.” The review in The Round Table is in Ges issue of 
December 14, 1867. 

® Letters of Sidney Lanier [edited by Henry Wysham Lanier] (New York, 1899), p- 219. 
Seven letters from Lanier to Hayne, with an introduction by Hayne, were published in The 
Critic (New York) in February, 1886, shortly before the death of Hayne. These letters, with 
suppressed passages restored, and with the introduction retained, were reprinted in the 
volume of 1899, from which all the quotations in this article are taken. 

‘Letters, p. 222. 
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“for I should very surely have been told that I was a lackadaisical 
fool who needed work and physic.” Six years later® he wrote: “all 
along through these last three or four months when gratifying things 
have been happening to me in connection with my little artistic ef- 
forts, I have had constantly in mind the kindly help and encourage- 
ment which your cheering words used to bring me when I was even 
more obscure that I am now.” Though Hayne’s letters to Lanier have, 
unfortunately, never been published, many of the letters from Lanier 
were preserved by Hayne, and at least ten have been put into print. 

Seven of these letters were printed in The Critic of February 13 
and 20, 1886, but with the omission of passages in which Lanier 
expressed praise and admiration for Hayne’s poetry. When the letters 
were reprinted in the volume of Letters of Sidney Lanier, the omitted 

‘portions were restored in compliment to Hayne, who was then 
dead, and there were added three letters? never before printed, in 
two of which Lanier expressed a rather excessive admiration for cer- 
tain of Hayne’s poems. Three other letters from Lanier to Hayne 
which are now published for the first time confirm Lanier’s judg- 
ment of the poetry of Hayne, and reveal the critical and stylistic 
tendencies in the prose of Lanier to which Hayne was thoroughly 
sensitive.’ 

In the introduction to the letters which he published, Hayne 
wrote:® “Their quaintness of thought and phraseology seemed at 
first to indicate affectation,—an affectation of archaism; but soon I 
learned to understand that this style was as natural to Lanier as 
breathing. He had steeped his imagination from boyhood in the 
writings of the earlier English annalists and poets;—Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Sir Thomas Mallory, Gower, Chaucer, and the whole bead- 
roll of ancient English worthies. . . . nowhere do the pithy quaint- 
nesses of the old bards and chroniclers display themselves more 
effectively—not only in the illustrations, but through the innermost 
warp and woof of the texture of his ideas and his style—than in 
some of his familiar epistles.” The letter in praise of Hayne’s poem, 
“Daphles: an Argive Story,”® is typical of this style. 

ë October 16, 1875; Letters, p. 241. 

° The letters of March 21, 1870; March 20, 1871; and September 13, 1871. 

* These letters, which were probably withheld from publication by P. H. Hayne because 
of his delicacy of feeling, were later sold by his son, W. H. Hayne, in New York. They 
are now in my personal possession—~A. H. S. 

8 Letters, pp. 219-220. 

° Published in Legends and Lyrics. By Paul H. Hayne (Philadelphia, 1872), pp. 13-31. 
Lanier of course saw the poem in manuscript. In the passages copied in his letter the 


punctuation differs somewhat from that of the published version: in the first quotation 
“tender, sweet” for “tender-sweet”; in the second, line eight, “abased” for “abaséd.” 
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Macon. March 5th 1870 
Why did’st not give us, Good Friend, the Jetter that was writ by 
gracious Daphles unto that love’s-rebel, Doracles? Should’st have writ- 
ten it, and made it 
. . à “a missive tender, sweet 
Charmed with such pathos” 


` 


: that one could only dream of it as 
having been writ upon lily-petals, and tied under a dove’s wings, and 
sent to him, so. 
This is thy one offence. What shall I say of thy virtues?— 
“, . . Next, for a moment, she 

Stood in a timid, strange uncertainty, 

Changing from rosy red to deathly white; 

When as a Queen sustained by true love's right, 

She spoke in mild, pure steadfastness of soul: 

‘I come, O Doracles, with no mean dole 

Of transient pity, but to show thee how 

Thy mistress would exalt the abased brow 

Of one who knows her not!’” 


That this should have been spoken 
by a poet, living in midst of what I always call The Age of Trade, giveth 
me, first, Hope, and, second, courageous Pride; both being by way of 
solid basis to, third, the keen pleasure wherewith I thrill by reason of 
the inward exquisite beauty of the words themselves.— 

“She lifts her dim eyes, hearkening, as though ‘ware 
Of mystic voices calling on her name: 

Therewith her cheek, whence the quick fevered flame 
Had quite pulsed out, with one last quiver, she 

Drops on the cushioned dais passively; 

For death, more kind than love, hath brought her peace.” 


In the very flow of these words, 
I hear the uneven flutter of a gentle heart, breaking for tenderness. Dear 
Mr. Hayne, thou hast here made Death dainty! 

On the whole, this poem can be likened unto nothing except that 
same rare maiden, Daphles, herself: and it is, me judice, the fairest child 
of thy genius. I hope, in my deepest heart, that thou wilt wrest from 
Time a-many days, yet, wherein to people the otherwise sadly-empty 
heaven of our poor South with these radiant creatures of a genius wh. 
none more heartily or reverently admires 

than thy Friend SIDNEY LANIER 


This letter also reveals an attitude toward Hayne’s poetry of 
which there is only a hint in Lanier’s published review of Hayne’s 
volume, Legends and Lyrics, and of which there is no mention in 
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the already published letters of Lanier to Hayne. This is Lanier’s 
apparent wonder that Hayne, in “The Age of Trade” against which 
Lanier himself was to protest so vigorously in “The Symphony,”?° 
could write poems on themes utterly unrelated to the life about him. 
This praise of “the entire absence . . . of Trade” and reality in the 
poetry of Hayne, for which a modern reader is likely to condemn 
both Hayne and. Lanier, is stated more explicitly in another letter. 


Macon, Ga. April 17th 1872 

My Dear Mr Hayne, 

It would seem that Fate does not desire me to write 
a review of “Legends & Lyrics,’—just as the old hag did not desire me 
to negotiate yr. poems you sent me in New York; for now—as then—I 
had written the first page of a review, when I was stricken down with 
illness, from which I am just now beginning to crawl forth. The review 
of “L. & L.” was particularly near my heart: for I was keenly desirous 
of pointing out, and dwelling upon, a certain rare and lovely feature in 
your writings, wh., in these days, gives me a world of pleasure. I mean 
the entire absence, in every thing you write, of Trade in any of its forms. 
Utterly uncommercial: that is glorious, my dear Friend, and that is the 
spirit of your writings. 

Trade, Trade, Trade: pah, are we not all sick? A man cannot walk 
down a green alley of the woods, in these days, without unawares getting 
his mouth and nose and eyes covered with some web or other that Trade 
has stretched across, to catch some gain or other. "Tis an old spider that 
has crawled all over our modern life, and covered it with a flimsy web that 
conceals the Realities. Our religions, our politics, our social life, our 
charities, our literature, nay, by Heavens!, our music and our loves almost, 
are all meshed in unsubstantial concealments and filthy garnitures by it. 

But your poems are not. Here the brooks wimple down the burn in 
order to be beautiful, and not in order to make money by turning mill- 
wheels: and the trees wave, and the birds sing, and sweet human emotions 
come into the woods and blend therewith: and no money-changers sit 
in the still leafy temples. 

It is not necessary for me to explain, to you, what I mean by these 
hasty metaphors. You know what the commercial spirit is: you remem- 
ber that Trade killed Chivalry and now sits in the throne. It was Trade 
that hatched the Jacquerie in the 14th Century: it was Trade that 
hatched John Brown, and broke the saintly heart of Robert Lee, in 
the roth. 

As soon as I get so that after my day’s work,!1—which is continuous 
and exhausting every day—I can think at all, I propose to write my 
review. I read aloud to my wife, other night, the last strophe of the 


* First published in Lippincott’s Magazine for June, 1875. 
* Lanier was at this time connected with the law firm of Lanier and Anderson, in Macon. 
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poem “To Sleep”: and we agreed—and my wife, mark you, hath an 
ear in her soul, and.a soul in her ear, of the delicatest apprehension in 
the world!—that there is not a sweeter piece of melody in the language. 


Let me know what you are doing; and believe me 
- Your Friend 
SIDNEY LANIER 


But though Lanier continued to protest against Trade and to seek 
refuge from it in his intense love for music, Trade constantly reared 
its ugly head to remind Lanier of the difficulty of supporting a wife 
and four young boys and of preserving his own precarious health 
by means of music or poetry. “It seems incredible that I have printed 
such an unchristian quantity of matter,—all, too, tolerably success- 
ful,—and earned so little money,” he wrote to Hayne in 1880,** only 
ten months before his death, and added apologetically “. . . I hope 
all this does not read like a Jeremiad: I mention these matters only 
in the strong rebellion against what I fear might be your thought— 
namely, forgetfulness of you—if you did not know the causes which 
keep me from sending you more frequent messages.” 

The idea of reviewing Legends and Lyrics remained dear to 
Lanier. A full year after his letter of April 17, 1872, he wrote to 
Hayne for a second copy of the volume to replace one which he had 
lost. In this letter’* he confessed his amusement “at some strictures 
upon you made by certain knights of Mrs. W[estmoreland], in con- 
dign punishment for your critique on Mrs. W.’s book.” Lanier real- 
ized that this novel, Clifford Troup, * was not the sort of novel to 
cast honor upon the South, where, an Atlanta editor boasted, sixteen 
thousand copies of Mrs. Westmoreland’s two novels had been sold. 
Hayne, however, seems to have taken the strictures of Mrs. West- 


” Legends and Lyrics, pp. 152-154. 

2 November 19, 1880; Letters, p. 243. 

™May 26, 1873; Letters, pp. 236-238. 

= Clifford Troup: a Georgia Story. By Maria Jourdan Westmoreland (New York, 1873). 
Of Mrs. Westmoreland (born 1815) the Library of Southern Literature (XV, 463) says: “Be- 
sides several dramas, which were produced with thrilling effect during the Civil War, 
she wrote two entertaining novels of Southern life, ‘Clifford Troup’ (New York, 1873) and 
‘Heart Hungry’ (ibid., 1874). Heart-Hungry was actually published in 1872. Further in- 
formation concerning Mrs. Westmoreland is lacking. I have not found Hayne’s critique 
of her novel in any of the better known magazines of the period, though it may have 
appeared in some local periodical. Possibly Lanier refers to some comments made in a 
letter addressed to him or someone else. The “strictures” were probably oral, or they may 
have appeared in local newspapers. The whole affair seems to have been confined to Georgia. 
The only published critique of Clifford Troup which I have found is the notice by Dr. 
William Hand Browne which appeared in the May, 1873, issue of The Southern Magazine 
(Baltimore). He said in part: “If the author of Clifford Troup has intelligent and candid 
friends, the greatest kindness they can do her will be to advise her to renounce literary 
ambition, and abandon all attempts in a calling for which she seems to have no natural 
and no acquired qualification.” 
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moreland’s knights to heart. The following letter from Lanier to 
Hayne is probably in answer to Hayne’s own reply to Lanier’s letter 
of May 26. 


Marietta, Georgia. June roth 1873 
My Dear Mr Hayne: 

Pm always inclined (I observe) to think that the last 
is the best (of your poems); but I really think I like “The Wood Lake”** 
at least as well as anything I have ever seen from your pen. The “shy 
romance” of its mist-wreaths, its lights, its ripple-pulses, its morning 
smiles, its mocking-bird, its loon,—is so delicate, so rare and so alto- 
gether sweet, that the poem seems to be, itself, a lovely exhalation out of 
the heart of the lake it describes. 

I’ve read aloud to my wife (—a most rare subtle recognizer of good 
poetry, she!) yr. “Midsummer In The South”!* and she declares it to be 
a piece of genuine good music, particularly, 


“Fills with divine amenities 
The bland blue spaces of the air:” 


and, 
“Who” built yon transient spires in- scorn 
And reared towards the topmost sky 
Their unsubstantial fantasy:” 
and, 
‘|. « Midsummer uplands, free 
To the bold raids of breeze and bee:” 
and, 


“. . . Cloudland’s misty foam 


Whose wreaths of fine sun-smitten spray 
Melt in a burning haze away:” 


and, ... and so on—quite too much for a letter. 

“Frida”?® is a fair and pathetic rendering of the immortal loveliness 
of love: indeed, do we not all die—die to a thousand worlds of error 
and pitiful selfishness—ere we live again in the purer and higher light 
of this truth,—the divine preservation of our best by Love? 

Apropos of what you say about music,—my wife bids me say to you, 
that you are a musician, and good one: and that you have need of no 
other instrument while you play thus with your pen. 

I really don’t think it worth your while to break any lances against 
these Westmoreland people. I think it was Schiller who said: “The Gods 


* Published in The Mountain of the Lovers. By Paul H. Hayne (New York, 1875), 
pp. 57-59, as “The Solitary Lake.” 

™ Ibid., PP. 74-77- 

3 In the published version of the poem the word is “Hath”; there is a comma at the end 
of the line and an exclamation point instead of a colon after “fantasy.” 

* The Mountain of the Lovers, pp. 104-109: “Frida and her Poet.” 
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themselves are powerless against Stupidity.”*° Even if you could pierce 
Its hide, I think no blood would come. I at first thought of cracking 
a crown or two, myself, in your behalf: but, By all that’s pitiful! they 
seemed so cracked already, and the whole business appeared so absurd 
that I simply couldn’t. I can easily see how you must be tempted to get 
nettled: but, My Dear Friend, I take the liberty of begging you to resist 
the temptation. Why should you notice these folk? Your music will still 
be good music long, long after the world has forgotten the tepid inanities 
of Mrs. Westmoreland and her valiant knights. 

I entreat you, forget not to send me a copy of “Legends & Lyrics” 
straightway. I can’t find it, here. 

I send back “Frida:” and with her, by way of escort, the continuing 


friendliness of 
Yr. Friend ` 
SIDNEY LANIER 


The review of Legends and Lyrics was finally written, and pub- 
lished in the Southern Magazine for January, 1875, after it had 
been declined by Lippincott s Magazine”? But in this review there is 
no praise of Hayne as a poet who ignored altogether the existence of 
Trade and sang rather of the dream world of the past. Instead Lanier 
_ took occasion to point out that Hayne was at his best when he 

escaped entirely from the enervating influence of Morris and fol- 
lowed the example of Chaucer, who wrote of the vibrant life about 
him. Lanier’s praise here is not for the pseudo-Chaucerian “Wife of 
Brittany” or for “Daphles,” but for “Fire-Pictures,”* with its 
domestic scenes, and for the sonnet to the mocking-bird.?® The ex- 
cessive admiration expressed in the personal letters gives way, in the 
published review, to a dignified but sympathetic estimate of Hayne’s 
very definite qualities as a popular poet. There is no prophecy here 
of the enduring fame of his music, but instead an appreciation of 
the still “growing strength and more vigorous realism in his poetic 
faculty.”° 

In the prose which Lanier produced for publication he wrote 
for the most part cautiously and without the archaisms which char- 


> Lanier probably found this line in Carlyle’s essay on Schiller, where the whole of 
Act III, Scene vi, of Die Jungfrau von Orleans, in which the line occurs, is quoted in trans- 
lation: “Against Stupidity the Gods themselves are powerless.” (“Mit der Dummheit kimp- 
fen Gétter selbst vergebens.”) Lanier knew German literature chiefly through Carlyle. 

™ Reprinted in Music and Poetry (New York, 1909), pp. 197-211. 

Letters, p. 239. 

B Legends ani Lyrics, pp. 75-107. 

* Ibid., pp. 56-64. 

3 Ibid., p. 55. 

* Music and Poetry, p. 211. 
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acterize the style of many of his letters. Curiously enough, however, 
the two faults for which Lanier criticized Hayne’s poetry are faults 
for which Lanier himself is today most often condemned: “A fre- 
quently-recurring lapsus of thought, in which Mr. Hayne falls into 
trite similes, worn collocations of words, and commonplace senti- 
ments;”?? and “diffuseness, principally originating in a lavishness 
and looseness of adjectives.”?* 

Conscious as Lanier was of the defects in Hayne’s poetical style, 
he was probably influenced by Hayne, or at least achieved with 
Hayne the over-melodiousness which was in part due to the influence 
of Tennyson and Morris on so much of the poetry of the period. That 
he himself overcame this influence more than Hayne and produced 
more vigorous and more enduring poetry was due to the greater 
fire with which Lanier burned and the greater genius with which 
he was endowed. But his debt to Hayne he never forgot. In the last 
letter of any length which he ever addressed to Hayne he repeated 
what he had said so often before: “I do not, and will not, forget the 
early encouragement which used to come from you when I was 
just daring to think of making verses.”?° 

* Ibid., p. 206. 


% Ibid., p. 207. 
2 November 19, 1880; Letters, p. 244. 
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) ORE THAN thirty years ago Moses Coit Tyler in his great 

study of American writers of the Revolutionary period re- 
buked rather sharply certain unnamed persons who in his opinion 
had been promulgating heretical views on the source of Francis 
Hopkinson’s political allegory, 4 Pretty Story: 


“Some critic was good enough, at an early day, to launch upon the 
world the opinion that Hopkinson’s ‘Pretty Story’ was closely modeled 
after Arbuthnot’s ‘History of John Bull’; and this opinion seems to have 
held its own unchallenged since then, and-to have thriven on mere repe- 
tition. The truth is, however, that Hopkinson’s little book resembles 
Arbuthnot’s in just one particular—it is an example of the use of allegory 
in the facetious treatment of national or international politics—a use of 
allegory almost as old as allegory itself; and, besides this, so far as thought, 
or form, or incident is concerned, there is almost no feature of resemblance 
between them. It is not to be doubted that Hopkinson had read ‘The His- 
tory of John Bull,’ for he was a loving disciple and a true kinsman of 
the wits of the age of Queen Anne; yet he might easily have written 
every word of his own allegory, without ever having read any word of 
Arbuthnot’s.”? 


Such a vigorous protest from a scholar of Professor Tyler’s char- 
acter and ability invites belief and arouses curiosity; but if the reader 
gratifies his curiosity by examining articles about Hopkinson that 
appeared before the publication of The Literary History of the 
American Revolution, he will find that the first sentence, at least, of 
the passage quoted above contains a good deal of exaggeration. The 
earliest important work that refers to Hopkinson’s indebtedness to 
Arbuthnot is the Cyclopaedia of American Literature, which asserts 
merely that A Pretty Story is “written in the fashion of Arbuthnot’s 
John Bull, though in a milder vein”;? and the only important work 
that repeats this opinion is Duyckinck’s National Portrait Gallery? 

1 Moses Coit Tyler, The Literary History of the American Revolution (New York, 1897), 
ý Ei A. and G. L. Duyckinck, Cyclopaedia of American Literature (Philadelphia, 1856), 
I, 210. 


3E, A. Duyckinck, National Portrait Gallery of Eminent Americans (New York, 1862), 
I, 340. 
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Had Professor Tyler’s rebuke to the critics been published in 1929 
instead of 1897, no charge of exaggeration could be brought against 
his opening sentence, for in the meantime several writers have helped 
to keep alive the opinion to which he objected, though all of them 
have expressed themselves rather cautiously. For example, Mrs. 
Marble in her study of Hopkinson, published ten years after The 
Literary History of the American Revolution, said that A Pretty 
Story “suggested in form Arbuthnot’s History of John Bull” * Pro- 
fessor Bronson in 1919 asserted a little more boldly that “it has been 
thought that Hopkinson took for his model Arbuthnot’s History 
of John Bull?” Two years later Mr. Van Doren described 4 Pretty 
Story as an allegory in which the author “set forth, after the 
fashion earlier established by Dr. Arbuthnot, the history of a certain 
nobleman.”® And in 1925 Mr. Prescott and Mr. Nelson ventured 
the very conservative opinion that Hopkinson wrote his allegory 
“after reading Swift’s Tale of a Tub and Arbuthnot’s History of 
John Bull?” 

This study was begun for the purpose of determining the exact 
relationship between The History of John Bull and A Pretty Story, 
and thus settling the question raised by Professor Tyler. Later it 
was extended to include an investigation of Jeremy Belknap’s The 
Foresters and James Kirke Paulding’s The Diverting History of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan, both of which are said by the Cyclopaedia 
of American Literature to imitate the style of Arbuthnot. A study 
of Washington Irving’s character sketch “John Bull” was added 
because of the author’s association in literary work with James Kirke 
Paulding. Finally, an attempt was made to discover the extent to 
which the Americans were influenced not only by Arbuthnot but 
also by one another. : 

H 
In general subject matter, The History of John Bull and A 


* Annie Russell Marble, Heralds of American Literature (Chicago, 1907), p. 30. 

* Walter C. Bronson, 4 Short History of American Literature (New York, 1919), p. 54 n. 

Carl Van Doren, The American Novel (New York, 1921), p. 4. 

T Frederick C. Prescott and John H. Nelson, Prose and Poetry of the Revolution (New 
York, 1925), p. 115. 

® Vol. I, p. 255 and Vol. Il, p. 2. 

°H, Teerink, The History of John Bull, for the First Time Faithfully Re-issued from the 
Original Pamphlets, 1712, together with an Investigation into Its Composition, Publication 
and Authorship (Amsterdam, 1925), pp. 132-248. The titles of the original pamphlets are: 
(1) Law is a Bottomless-Pit. Exemplify’d in the Case of The Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas 


Frog, and Lewis Baboon. Who spent all they had in a Law-Suit ...; (2) John Bull In His 
Senses . . .; (3) John Bull Still In His Senses ...; (4) dn Appendix to John Bull Still In His 
Senses .. 5 (5) Lewis Baboon Turned Honest, and John Bull Politician. . . . Throughout 


this paper the five tracts are referred to collectively as The History of John Bull. When indi- 
vidual pamphlets are mentioned, as in the footnotes, they are called Pamphlets I-V. 
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Pretty Story’ are of course entirely different. The former is based 
upon incidents in the War of the Spanish Succession; it begins with 
the death of Charles II of Spain in November, 1700, and ends with 
the occupation of Dunkirk by the English in July, 1712. The latter, 
after giving a brief account of the settlement of the American colon- 
ies, narrates the story of the quarrel between England and America 
down to the autumn of 1774. In the description of places, the por- 
trayal of character, and even the narration of events there are, how- 
ever, a number of resemblances that could hardly have existed had 
Hopkinson never read Arbuthnot’s work. 

In both allegories, countries are spoken of as estates. In The 
History of John Bull, Spain is the estate of Lord Strutt, England 
the “Mannor of Bullock’s Hatch”? and Scotland is the “poor little 
Farm” of John Bull’s sister Peg.** In A Pretty Story England is a 
farm on which there is a large shop,** and America is an immense 
tract of wild land at a vast distance from the mansion house. 

The English are described by Arbuthnot in the person of John 
Bull, and by Hopkinson in that of “a certain nobleman” to whom 
no name is given, but the two characters resemble each other in cer- 
tain respects. Both are given the same occupations: John Bull is 
a clothier’® and a landowner;*? the Nobleman is a tradesman and a 
landowner.** Both are pictured as being very prosperous. John Bull, 
by plain and fair dealing had acquired some “Plumbs,” and might 
have kept them, had it not been for his unhappy lawsuit.*® The 
Nobleman, being very successful in trade, “became in process of time 
exceeding rich and powerful.”®° The dispositions of the two, how- 
ever, were somewhat different. John Bull, though generous, frank, 
and honest, was temperamental and quarrelsome.** The Nobleman 
was not only just and liberal, but also kind and even tempered.?* 

In the English work individuals are represented as the servants 


® Francis Hopkinson, The Miscellaneous Essays and Occasional Writings of (Philadelphia, 
1792), I, 65-91. Originally published as a pamphlet in Philadelphia (2 edd.) and Williams- 
burg, 1774. Republished under the title of The Old Farm and the New Farm, ed, Benson J. 
Lossing (New York, 1857 and 1864). 

™% Pamphlet I, chap. i. Because the chapters of both allegories are very short, no page 
numbers are given. 


* Ibid., III, chap. vii. 3 Ibid., III, chap., vii. 
2 Ibid., III, chap. iv. 2 Chap. i. 
1 Chap. i. 2 Pamphlet I, chap. v. 
3 Ibid, ii. 2 Chap. i. 
3 Pamphlet I, chap. i. 2 Pamphlet I, chap. v. 


2 Hopkinson, when he wrote the pamphlet in 1774, evidently hoped for a peaceful 
settlement of the quarrel between England and America. Two years later in his “Translation 
of a Letter Written by a Foreigner on His Travels,” he gave John Bull a character more 
like that pictured by Arbuthnot. See The Miscellaneous Essays, 1, 98-110. 
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and apprentices of John Bull;?* in the American they are the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the Nobleman.** 

In both works Parliament is represented as the wife of the chief 
character. In Arbuthnot’s allegory, which covers a period of only 
twelve years and mentions the dissolution of only one Parliament, 
the figure is quite consistent. In the autumn of 1710 John Bull lost 
his first wife by death, but he “quickly got the better of his Grief” 
and married again.” Hopkinson, whose first chapter contains a 
brief summary of English political history previous to the settlement 
of America, had a more difficult problem because he was obliged 
to give the Nobleman more wives than an Englishman could have 
acquired without creating a good deal of scandal. What he did was 
to present the facts without troubling himself about the consistency 
of the characterization. According to Kis story the Nobleman’s chil- 
dren and grandchildren choose a l new wife for him at the end of 
every seven years.” 

A character named Jack appears in both allegories. In The 
ies of John Bull he is Swift’s creation in A Tale of a Tub, 
frankly borrowed to represent the dissenters in general, and the 
Scotch Presbyterians in particular;?” in A Pretty Story he is the 
people of Massachusetts, whose Calvinistic views may have suggested 
the name.”® 

National events and situations are similarly treated by Arbuthnot 
and Hopkinson. Both make a designing individual responsible for 
the mistakes of Parliament. According to The History of John Bull, 
the Duke of Marlborough, or “Hocus,” as he is called, carried on an 
intrigue with John Bull’s wife and persuaded her to waste her hus- 
band’s resources in a foreign war;”° according to A Pretty Story, the 
Prime Minister, called by Hopkinson the “steward,” debauched the 
Nobleman’s wife, and persuaded her to conspire with him against 
the Nobleman’s sons living on the New Farm.*° 

The fact that Parliament controls the financial policy of the 
country is mentioned in both allegories. John Bull, on the advice 
of his second wife, went over his accounts, discovered how he was 
being cheated, and resolved to waste no more money on a ruinous 
war.** The Nobleman’s wife, by being mistress of the purse strings, 
controlled the expenditures of the family.** 


* Pamphlet I, chap. v. 2 Chap. 


Chap. i. = Pamphlet I, chap. viii 
as Pamphlet 1, chaps. ix-x. 3 Chap. iv. 
Chap. i. >, Pamphlet I, chaps. x f. 


* Pamphlet HI, chaps. ii ff.; pamphlet IV, chaps. i f. ™ Chap. i. 
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Finally, both writers emphasize the fact that the quarrels of Eng- 
land grew out of her efforts to hold her trade, John Bull the Clothier 
finally fought with Lewis Baboon (France) over the custom of 
Lord Strutt (Spain).*® Likewise the Nobleman’s wife began her 
quarrel with her husband’s sons in America by issuing an edict that 
they must buy all their clothing from English tailors.** 

From this study it is evident that the resemblances between The 
History of John Bull and A Pretty Story are rather numerous, and 
that one, the similar. characterization of Parliament in the two alle- 
gories, is very striking. Therefore Professor Tyler’s statement that 
“so far as thought, or form, or incident is concerned there is almost 
no feature of resemblance” is obviously an overstatement. On the 
other hand, the assertion of the Duyckincks that 4 Pretty Story was 
written in the fashion of John Bull, but in a milder vein, is quite 
accurate. 


II 


The title of Belknap’s allegory, The Foresters, an American Tale: 
Being a Sequel to the History of John Bull the Clothier ...,°" frankly 
confesses the fact of the author’s indebtedness to Arbuthnot. The 
business of this paper, then, is to determine the nature and extent 
of this indebtedness. i 

The Foresters, like A Pretty Story, deals with the early history of 
America, but it covers a longer period of time and goes much more 
into detail. The first edition, published in 1792, consists of sixteen 
“letters to a friend,” in which Belknap gives the history of the settle- 
ment of the most important colonies, narrates the chief incidents 
of the Revolution, tells the story of the adoption of the Constitution, 
and ends with an account of the establishment of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and a brief reference to the French Revolution. 
In the second edition, published in 1796, the author adds two letters 
in which he continues the history of the French Revolution, describes 
at some length the activities of Genét in America and the difficulties 
that grew out of them, and comments briefly upon the expedition of 
General Wayne against the Indians and the recent treaties made by 
the American Government with the Barbary States and with Spain. 

In speaking of countries Belknap takes over the nomenclature of 

3 Pamphlet I, chaps. i ff. 

** Chap. iii. : 

"Jeremy Belknap, The Foresters, an American Tale: Being a Sequel to the History of 
John Bull the Clothier. In a Series of Letters to a Friend (Boston, 1792). Ibid., Second Edition 


Revised and Considerably Enlarged (Boston, 1796). Of the first edition I used a reprint 
made at Exeter, N. H., in 1831. 
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Arbuthnot with practically no changes. England, France, Spain, and ` 
Holland are the estates of John Bull, Lewis, Lord Strut [sic], and 
Nicholas Frog respectively, and the American Colonies are tracts of 
land owned by John Bull.** Scotland again is the property of John’s 
sister Peg.*® Belknap shows the influence of Arbuthnot even when 
speaking of places not mentioned by the latter. Arbuthnot calls Dun- 
kirk, surrendered to England by France at the end of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, Ecclesdoun-Castle.*® Belknap speaks of Gibral- 
tar, gained by England from Spain during the same war, as a hunt- 
ing seat.*t Arbuthnot suggests the importance of the Dutch fisheries 
by saying that Nic. Frog owned a fish pond;*? Belknap mentions 
among the resources of America a large lake in which there were 
plenty of fish.** In both allegories the people appear as servants em- 
ployed by the owners of the estates.** 

The fifth chapter of Arbuthnot’s first pamphlet begins with a 
character sketch of John Bull, which is quoted here in full because 
so many references to it will be made in the following pages: 


“For the better understanding the following History, the Reader 
ought to know, That Bull, in the main, was an honest plain-dealing Fel- 
low, Choleric, Bold, and of a very unconstant Temper, he dreaded not 
Old Lewis either at Back-Sword, single Faulcion, or Cudgel-play; but 
then he was very apt to quarrel with his best Friends, especially if they 
pretended to govern him: If you flatter’d him, you might lead him like a 
Child. John’s Temper depended very much upon the Air; his Spirits rose 
and fell with the Weather-glass. John was quick, and understood his busi- 
ness very well, but no Man alive was more careless, in looking into his 
Accounts, or more cheated by Partners, Apprentices, and Servants: This 
was occasioned by his being a Boon-Companion, loving his Bottle and 
his Diversion; for to say Truth, no Man kept a better House than 
John, nor spent his Moncy more generously. By plain and fair dealing, 
John had acquir’d some Plumbs, and might have kept them had it not 
been for his unhappy Law-Suit.” 


Belknap, besides following Arbuthnot in making John Bull a 
clothier, merchant, and landed proprietor,** quotes directly, if not 
quite accurately, from him in portraying the character of his hero: 

“In reading the character of John Bull, which was committed to paper 
some years ago by one who knew him well, you must have observed that 


3 Cf. Pamphlet I, chap. i and letter i. “Tetter xiii. 
Letters iv, viii, xiii. “2 Pamphlet III, chap. iii. 
“Pamphlet V, chaps. vi-viii. * Letter i; see also letters iii and vii. 


“Pamphlet I, chap. v, and bid., V, chap. iii; letter i. 
4 Title, letter i; Pamphlet I, chap. i, and Pamphlet III, chap. vii. 
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though ‘he was in the main an honest, plain dealing fellow, yet he was 
choleric and inconstant, and very apt to quarrel with his best friends’”*® 


Later Belknap represents John Bull as being generous, though in 
a capricious and whimsical manner, and easily imposed upon by 
those who will take the trouble to flatter him.*” This trait led him 
to be very careless about entrusting important business to lawyers 
and servants*® and to surround himself with “hangers-on,” “levee- 
hunters,” “toad-eaters” and “sycophants,” who got him into many 
difficulties.*® . 

John Bull’s tendency to quarrel with those who should be his 
best friends is illustrated in his frequent altercations with his sister 
Peg. Arbuthnot gives a grotesque description of their family rows,’ 
and Belknap mentions the fact that they had long been at variance.** 
In like manner Belknap alludes to Peg’s hostility to John Bull’s 
mother (the Church of England), a subject that is treated much 
more fully by Arbuthnot.” 

For some reason—probably because of the part taken by the 
French in the American Revolution—Belknap satirized France a 
little less severely than did Arbuthnot. The name Lewis Baboon, 
though manifestly an adaptation of Lewis Bourbon, he shortened 
to Lewis®* and frequently dignified by prefixing “Mr.” to it.” In 
general, however, Lewis’s character is not greatly changed. Arbuth- 
not calls him a “cunning Rogue” and a “false Loon,” and indicates 
his quarrelsome disposition by saying that he is much addicted to 
“Back Sword, Quarter-Staff, and Cudgell-Play.”°® Belknap calls him 
“Lewis the Cudgel Player”®’ and says that he goes about his colo- 
nizing schemes “like a cunning old fox.”*® 

In both allegories Holland is Nicholas, or more frequently Nic. 
Frog, the friend and business rival of John Bull.®® In both he is a 
crafty fellow who will bear being watched. Arbuthnot calls him “a 
cunning sly Whoreson”;°° Belknap, “a sly, evasive whore-son.”” 
Both represent him as a faithless ally. Arbuthnot shows him secretly 
working against England at the Congress of Utrecht;*? Belknap 


t Letter i. % Letters vi, xii, xvi, etc. 

“ Ibid., viii. “ Pamphlet I, chap. ii. 

"Thid. iv. * Letters i and vi, 

* Thid., ix. Letter viii. 

s = Pamphlet Ill, chaps. ii-iv. ® Pamphlet III, chap. x; letter ii. 
" Letter iv. n Pamphlet I, chap. v. 

“ Tbid., xvi. “Letter iv. 

Pamphlet III, chap. iv. “Pamphlet V, chap. i. 


* Vetter i, 
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says that he deliberately sent his friend Peregrine Pickle (the Puri- 
tans who founded Plymouth) to a desolate part of New England.** 

Belknap follows Arbuthnot in calling Spain Lord Strut,** but he 
changes the spelling of his name and gives him a character of his 
own creation. Indeed, Lord Strutt himself has little part in the Eng- 
lish allegory, since the subject of the whole work is the quarrel that 
grew out of the settlement of his estate.® 

Belknap agrees with Arbuthnot in making Parliament John 
Bull’s wife,°* and extends the figure by referring to the charters of 
the American colonies as the wives of John Bull’s sons.®” He also 
manages the dissolution of one Parliament and the election of an- 
other by having Bull lose one wife by death and marry another.** 

Both writers employ similar figures to indicate the folly and 
extravagance of legislative bodies. Arbuthnot’s first Mrs. Bull was a 
“luxurious jade,” who loved “Equipages, Plays, Treats, and Balls,” 
and who almost ruined her husband by her own extravagance and 
by her encouraging him to continue his lawsuit (war with France).*° 
Belknap’s second Mrs. Bull, after getting her husband into debt by 
engaging him in expensive lawsuits and speculations and by wasting 
the proceeds of the estate in luxury and dissipation, increased his 
difficulties by involving him in an, unnecessary quarrel with his 
tenants in the Forest.’° 

The growing power of Parliament is represented in the two 
works by similar figures. The second wife of Arbuthnot’s John Bull 
persuaded her husband to go over his accounts, with the result that 
he resolved to bring the expensive war with France to an end.” The 
second wife of Belknap’s John Bull took charge of her husband’s 
accounts herself, and by meddling with the affairs of his tenants 
involved him in a disastrous war.” 

Both Arbuthnot and Belknap picture the violence of party rage 
in a similar manner. In The History of John Bull, John and his first 
wife engaged in a violent brawl in which kitchen utensils served as 
weapons, and in which she received a bruise that caused her death.” 
In The Foresters, Mrs. Bull did not throw knives, forks, and dishes, 
but she was subject to “hysteric fits” and “raving frenzies.”"* 

The English Church appears in both allegories as John Bull’s 


* Letter ii. ® Pamphlet I, chap. viii. 

& Letters i, iv, vii, viii, xiii, etc. ™ Letter ix. 

° Pamphlet I, chap. i. ™ Pamphlet I, chaps. x-xii. 
Letters vii, ix, x, etc, Letter ix. 

* Thid., i-ii. ® Pamphlet I, chaps. viii-ix. 


® Letter vii. Letters x and xiii. 
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mother, but the character given to her by the descendant of three 
generations of New England Puritans is very different from that pre- 
sented by the conservative Anglican. Arbuthnot makes her entirely 
admirable; “discreet, grave, sober, judicious, meek,” and “virtuous” 
are a few of the adjectives that he applies to her. She is sincere and 
conscientious, but free from fanaticism. She is strict in living up to 
her own principles, but tolerant of the opinions of others. Her chief 
fault is too great lenity to her servants.” In Belknap’s allegory, on the 
other hand, she is so bigoted that she insists “that every one of the 
family must hold knife and fork and spoon alike; that they must 
all wash their hands and faces precisely in the same manner; that 
they must sit, stand, walk, kneel, bow, spit, blow their noses, and 
perform every other animal function by the exact rule of uniformity, 
which she had drawn up with her own hands, and from which 
they were not allowed to vary one hair’s-breadth.” Any variation from 
the form prescribed causes her to “frown and scold, and rave like a 
bedlamite.”’® Both agree that she has recently become an invalid, 
but they ascribe her illness to different causes. According to Arbuth- 
not, her decline has been brought about by her own carelessness in 
administering discipline and by the quarrels in her household.’* 
Belknap attributes it to the growing power of Parliament and to her 
own formalism and inability to receive new ideas.”* 

Other religious bodies are described by Belknap in a manner 
highly reminiscent of Swift and Arbuthnot. The Church of Rome 
appears as Peter.’® The descriptions of Roger Carrier, who represents 
the Baptists of Rhode Island, and William Broadbrim, the Quakers 
of Pennsylvania, are evidently modeled after.the droll descriptions 
of Jack in The History of John Bull: 


Jack, says Arbuthnot, “neither thought, spoke, dress’d, nor acted like 
other Mortals: He was for your bold Strokes; he rail’d at Fops, tho’ him- 
self the most affected in the World; instead of the common Fashion, he 
would visit his Mistress in a Mourning-cloak, Band, short Cuffs, and a 
peaked Beard. He invented a way of coming into a Room backwards, 
which he said shew’d more Humility, and less Affectation; where other 
People stood, he sat; where they sat, he stood; when he went to Court, he 
us’d to kick away the State, and sit down by his Prince, Cheek by Choul, 
Confound these States (says he) they are a modern Invention; when he 
spoke to his Prince, he always turn’d his Br-ch upon him; if he was 
advis’d to Fast for his Health, he would east Roast-beef; if he was allow’d 

1 Pamphlet II, chap. i. * Letter xvi. 


Letter ii, * Letters i, il, vii, etc. 
™ Pamphlet IH, chap. viii. 
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a more plentiful Diet, then he would be sure, that day, to live upon 
Watergruel; he would cry at a Wedding, laugh and make Jests at a 
Funeral... .”8° 


Roger considered dipping one’s head in a bucket of water the 
most effectual way of washing one’s face, and maintained that no 
person ought to have his face washed until he is capable of washing 
it himself. He objected to the cross on the flag as a symbol of popery; 
he had scruples against bearing arms, and he kept his hat on while 
his friend John Codline (Massachusetts) said grace.8* The Quakers 
are described as being afflicted with “a trembling of the nerves, a 
stiffness in the neck and shoulders, and a hesitancy in the speech, 
so that it was impossible for the patients to incline the head, or pro- 
nounce certain words and syllables, such as Sir, Madam, your Honor, 
my Lord, &c. Nor could one of them raise his hand to take off his 
hat, or hold it on the book when an oath was to be administered.”®* 
_ In The History of John Bull the Duke of Marlborough is John 
Bull’s attorney, other generals are lawyers, and public officials are 
apprentices and servants.** In The Foresters soldiers are counselors, 
sergeants, barristers,** bailiffs, attorneys and attorneys’ deputies; and 
civil officers are clerks, packers, porters, watchmen, and draymen.®* 

In narrating historical events Belknap frequently borrows figures 
from the English allegory. The complete title of Arbuthnot’s first 
pamphlet is Law is a Bottomless-Pit. Exemplify'd in the Case of The 
Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas Frog, and Lewis Baboon. Who 
spent all they had in a Law-Suit. Belknap speaks of the expedition 
of the Colonials against Louisburg in the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession (“King George’s War”) as a lawsuit between John Codline 
and Lewis.*® The Seven Years’ War (the “French and Indian War”) 
is a suit between John Bull and the allies, Lewis and Lord Strut.” 
The Revolution is a suit in which Washington is described as chief 
attorney for the Foresters;** the disastrous effects of the war are 
suggested in the sentence, “In short, Mr. Bull now found himself 
soused over head and ears in that deep ditch the law.”®* 

“In placing the responsibility for these ruinous wars, Arbuthnot 
and Belknap are quite in agreement. According to the former, John 
Bull’s wife by refusing to agree to any compromise in his suit (the 
War of the Spanish Succession) brought her husband almost to 
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financial ruin. She, in turn, was dominated by Hocus (the Duke of 
Marlborough), her husband’s chief attorney, to whom the war 
brought wealth and honor. Even he, however, had he stood alone, 
could not have prolonged so disastrous a war. Other lawyers (mili- 
tary leaders) found the war too profitable to be abandoned.°° 
“, . . Lawyers seldom part with so good a Cause till they have got 
the Oyster, and their Clients the Shell.””! In Belknap’s allegory John 
Bull’s second wife ran him into debt by involving him in specu- 
lations and lawsuits.°* Unlike the first Lady Bull in the English 
narrative, she had good counselors, one of whom, “a very learned 
and honest gentleman,” sought to dissuade her “from giving her 
husband such bad advice as to plunge himself into that deep ditch, 
the law, out of which there is no coming till the last farthing be 
paid.” She would not listen to good advice, however, but was entirely 
dominated by mercenary servants who were profiting by the war.** 

The numerous devices employed to rob the government in time 


of war are humorously suggested in the following extract from 
The History of John Bull: 


“When John first brought out the Bills, the Surprize of all the Family 
was unexpressible, at the prodigious Dimensions of them; in short, they 
would have measur’d with the best Bale of Cloath in John’s Shop. Fees to 
Judges, puny Judges, Clerks, Prothonotories, Philizers, Chirographers, 
Under-clerks, Proclamators, Counsel, Witnesses, Jury-men, Marshalls, Tip- 
staffs, Cryers, Porters; for Enrollings, Exemplifications, Bails, Vouchers, 
Returns, Caveats, Examinations, Filings of Words, Entries, Declarations, 
Replications, Recordats, Nolle Prosequi’s, Certiorari’s, Mittimus, Demur- 
rers, Special Verdicts, Informations, Scire Factas, Supersedeas, Habeas 
Corpus, Coach-hire, Treating of Witnesses, &c.”?4 


“When a cause once gets into law,” says Belknap, “there are so 
many quirks, evasions, demurs, and procrastinations, that it is im- 
possible to make a retreat, till one or both of the parties have severely 
smarted for their temerity.”®* Again he speaks of the pretences and 
stratagems by which lawyers spin out a cause and make it require 
additional money.®® For example, it is a common practice to make 
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people to whom they pay money give receipts for double the amount - 
received, and then to collect from the government twice as much as 
they have spent.®” 

The inevitable result of war, then, is to afflict the nations taking 
part with disorganized business, overwhelming debts, and clamorous 
creditors.°* In both allegories the discontent among the English 
people aroused by war is pictured as a row in the family of John 
Bull”? and in both, war comes to an end when John Bull realizes 
that it is a silly and wasteful business, °° 

With both Arbuthnot and Belknap physical illness stands for 
civil war. Arbuthnot’s hero describes himself after the revolution of 
1688 as being thin because he had just come out of a fit of sick- 
ness." Belknap speaks of the Great Rebellion and Commonwealth 
as a violent fever and delirium ending in hypochondria,’® and of 
the revolution of 1688 as “another sickness, not so long nor so violent 
as the former.?* 

Coarseness, which appears in many chapters of The History of 
John Bull, is found only occasionally in The Foresters. Belknap. 
refers to the practice of sending English convicts to Virginia by 
saying that John Bull every year sent Walter Pipeweed a load of 
ordure for his farm,’ a figure that suggests the influence of Swift?’ 
even more than that of Arbuthnot. He tells an amusing but indeli- 
cate story of a stallion that was impounded by the citizens of Con- 
necticut for desecrating the Sabbath; he localizes the kicks adminis- 
tered by John Bull to dissenters?" and by John Codline to Roger 
Carrier ;'°* and to indicate General Braddock’s defeat, he creates the 
fantastic picture of a bailiff of John Bull blinded by the urine of 
wildcats and wolverines concealed in the boughs of the trees under 
which he passed.?* 

Only a few minor resemblances remain. Dialogue, found in all 
of Arbuthnot’s pamphlets, is used occasionally by Belknap.**° In 
both allegories proprietors establish the boundaries of their estates 

% Thid., xi. 
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by surveying tracts of land that are in dispute.*** Arbuthnot sug- 
gests the bitterness of family quarrels by referring to Aisop’s fable 
of the bird wounded with an arrow feathered from her own wing 
and the oak cleft with a wedge made of his own timber.’** Belknap, 
telling how Parliament just before the Revolution tried to make 
Massachusetts an object lesson to the other colonies, brings in rather 
clumsily Æsop’s fable of the fox who lost his tail in a trap.*?* 

In this part of the study the writer has attempted to show that 
Belknap is under the deepest obligations to Arbuthnot. From him 
he gets the general plan of his work, the names that he applies to 
many countries and institutions, many details of characterization, 
and many devices employed in narrative. All these debts he frankly 
acknowledges by calling his work A Sequel to the History of John 
. Bull the Clothier, and by putting quotation marks around a passage 
taken directly from the work of Arbuthnot, whom he does not men- 
tion by name, but whom he describes as one who knew John Bull 
well. Finally, it should be remarked that the work has not the in- 
feriority that one might expect to find in an imitation. The Duyck- 
incks have said that “there is much sly humor in this book, hit off 
in a neat arid quiet style.”™* They might have added that the book 
contains much common sense and occasional bits of wisdom pre- 
sented in a style fully as clever as that of the model, and much freer 
from lapses of good taste. 


IV 


In comparing A Pretty Story and The Foresters one is constantly 
in danger of imagining relationships that do not exist. Since both 
are modeled after Arbuthnot’s The History of John Bull, they may 
for that reason alone contain similar characters, similar incidents, and 
other similar devices derived from the common source. Again, the 
fact that both writers narrate the same events of American history 
would cause some resemblances to appear, even though Belknap 
had never heard of Hopkinson’s allegory. 

For example, both narratives describe America as a tract of land 
originally inhabited by wild beasts and savages, but now through 
the industry of the settlers transformed into a land of productive 
farms and comfortable dwellings;'** nevertheless there is little in 
the language of the two descriptions to indicate any connection 
between them except that they are based upon the same facts. Hop- 
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kinson calls America the New Farm; Belknap calls it the Forest.11® 
It is true that Belknap sometimes refers to individual colonies as 
farms in the Forest," but just as frequently he refers to them as 
plantations.*** One detail of Belknap’s description of the new coun- 
try may come directly from Hopkinson. When the Nobleman sent 
his children out to the new farm, he promised to assist them in 
chasing away the wild beasts that made life there very dangerous. 
If by beasts Hopkinson means the Indians, he has given Belknap 
a figure, for the latter constantly refers to the Indians as wild beasts 
and he more than implies that they have been treated as such.1° 
It may be, however, that Hopkinson is not speaking figuratively, for 
in the same chapter’®® he speaks of the “barbarous natives” and the 
“savages” who frequently attacked the settlers. 

Again, Belknap’s John Bull resembles Hopkinson’s Nobleman in 
being a landowner, manufacturer, and tradesman,?* but his per- 
sonal traits are those of Arbuthnot’s chief character, whom Belknap 
acknowledges as the model of his hero.1”” 

The Americans in A Pretty Story are the children of John 
Bull; in The Foresters they are the Nobleman’s domestics,!** 
apprentices,’*° and tenants.*?® Only one of Hopkinson’s settlers on 
the new farm, Jack, is given any personality.’** On the other hand, 
Belknap gives names to all his Foresters and draws amusing character 
sketches of the most prominent of them, such as Peregrine Pickle 
(Plymouth), Roger Carrier (Rhode Island)*** and William Broad- 
brim (Pennsylvania).*?° 

Both Americans imitate Arbuthnot by making Parliament the 
wife of the main character, and both extend the figure by calling the 
charters and the legislative bodies of the colonies the wives of the 
settlers.*° Both indicate the growing power of Parliament by de- 
scribing the Nobleman and John Bull as henpecked husbands.** 
The Nobleman’s wife and Mrs. Bull both take the conventional step- 
mother attitude toward the settlers? and both have shrewish dis- 
positions,1** 
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In describing the English Government, Belknap seems to have 
borrowed one detail directly from Hopkinson. He calls the prime 
minister John Bull’s steward,’** the term regularly applied to that 
officer in A Pretty Story, ”* and he makes John Bull, like the Noble- 
man, the dupe of his wife and his steward.*** 

An examination of the manner in which the two writers narrate 
the same historical incidents and events does not reveal many strik- 
ing resemblances. Each speaks of the hardships suffered by the col- 
onists, but each does so in his own words.*** Both mention the fact 
that England used America as a convict settlement, but Hopkinson 
merely states the fact,'** while Belknap elaborates it in the grotesque 
figure of an annual present of a wagon load of “ordure” presented 
by John Bull to the Foresters.**? Again, both speak of the annoyances 
suffered by the colonists when British troops were quartered ‘on 
them during the colonial wars, and both mention the fact that these 
unwelcome “defenders” acted as spies and informers.**® 

In narrating the events that led to the American Revolution, 
Hopkinson and Belknap use similar figures in only two or three 
instances. Hopkinson tells of the passage of the Boston Port Bill 
by saying that the Nobleman had Jack’s great gate padlocked, and 
that he declared that he would not allow it to be opened until his 
son had paid for the tea that had been thrown into the harbor.*** 
Belknap says that John Bull sent a bailiff with a pack of bloodhounds 
to stand before the great gate that led to the front of his son’s house 
and to stop everyone who tried to enter.’** 

The assistance given by the other colonies to Massachusetts in 
this crisis is similarly described by both writers. Hopkinson says: “In 
the mean time [sic], lest Jack’s family should suffer for want of 
necessaries, his great gate being fast locked, contributions were 
raised for his relief amongst the other families, and handed to him 
over the garden wall.”** Belknap says that those of the Foresters 
“who had a mind to see him found means to climb over the fence, 
or to go up a narrow lane, which by the help of a stile and a foot 
path, led them to Codline’s back door.”*** 

Finally, Hopkinson and Belknap employ similar figures in de- 
scribing the Continental Congress. Hopkinson calls it “a grand com- 
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mittee, consisting of the most respectable characters from each 
family”; - Belknap, “a meeting of the heads of the several 
families,”**° 

From the evidence that has been presented in this comparison of 
A Pretty Story and The Foresters it is clear that the two allegories 
resemble each other in a number of details. Unquestionably most of 
these resemblances can be explained by the fact that both writers 
were discussing American colonial history and that both had read 
Arbuthnot; but it seems improbable that so many similar figures 
would be found had not Belknap read A Pretty Story and taken a 
number of suggestions from it. 


V 


In Washington Irving’s essay “John Bull,”!* England is personi- 
fied under the name to which Arbuthnot had given currency and is 
endowed with several traits that are mentioned in The History of 
John Bull. This fact alone might indicate nothing except that the 
character of John Bull had become pretty well standardized in liter- 
ature by Irving’s time; but on two or three occasions Irving follows 
the language of Arbuthnot so closely as almost to preclude the idea 
that the resemblances between the two works are merely casual. 
Squire Bull’s generosity to his dependents, of which Irving makes 
much, had already been mentioned by Arbuthnot, who says, “No 
man kept a better House than John, nor spent his Money more gen- 
erously.”**8 John Bull was not generous at the expense of his credi- 
tors; Arbuthnot and Irving both mention his honesty and particular- 
ly his punctiliousness in paying his debts.**? Irving describes John 
Bull as a “plain, downright, matter-of-fact fellow,” who speaks his 
mind fearlessly; Arbuthnot calls him honest and plain-dealing. 
Arbuthnot pictures John Bull as a sportsman, “a Boon-Companion, 
loving his Bottle and his Diversion.”**° Irving also calls him a “boon 
companion” and mentions his fondness for racing, reveling and prize 
fighting. 

More significant are the following passages in which Irving bor- 
rows some of the actual words of Arbuthnot. An Englishman, he 
says, excuses an unreasonable burst of passion by remarking “that 
John Bull is a choleric old blade, but then his passion is over in a 
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moment, and he bears no malice.” Arbuthnot says that John Bull is 
“Choleric, Bold, and of a very unconstant Temper.”*** Arbuthnot 
indicates the quarrelsome spirit of France by saying that Lewis 
Baboon was fond of cudgel-play.*®* Irving uses the same figure at 
least seven times to describe the pugnacious spirit of John Bull. 
Finally, John Bull’s leniency and gullibility are described by both 
writers in much the same language. Arbuthnot says, “If you flatter’d 
him, you might lead him like a Child . . . No Man alive was more 
careless in looking into his Accounts, or more cheated by Partners, 
Apprentices, and Servants.”’°* Irving expresses the same idea thus: 
“He is a most kind and indulgent master and, provided his servants 
humor his peculiarities, flatter his vanity a little now and then, and 
do not peculate grossly on him before his face, they may manage 
him to perfection.” 

Irving’s portrait of John Bull has been highly praised for the keen 
observation it shows and the shrewd comments it contains. No one 
has pointed out, so far as the author of this paper knows, that the 
outline of the portrait was borrowed from The History of John Bull. 
What Irving has done is to show sympathy and understanding rare 
among Americans of his day, and to add details that greatly human- 
ize the character. 

Irving’s John Bull does not resemble Hopkinson’s Nobleman in 
any conspicuous manner, but he is very like the father of Jonathan 
in The Foresters. Belknap’s John Bull displays generosity,’** honesty, 
plainness of tastes and manners, a choleric temper, a quarrelsome dis- 
position,’©* carelessness about his own affairs,‘°* susceptibility to 
flattery,’°” indulgence to dependents,*°* and whimsicality.*®* Since 
all of these traits except the last are ascribed to Arbuthnot’s John 
Bull and even that is implied in Arbuthnot’s adjective “uncon- 
stant,™®? and since Irving calls John Bull a boon-companion—a name 
used by Arbuthnot"?! but not by Belknap—it seems probable that 
Irving borrowed directly from Arbuthnot. This supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that Irving was especially interested in Eng- 
land and things English. On the other hand, it would be very unsafe 
to assume that he had not read The Foresters as well as The History 
of John Bull. 
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VI 


In The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan'® 
James Kirke Paulding tells once more the story of the fruitless efforts 
of England and America to get along with each other. The history 
of America down to the end of the Revolution is briefly told in the 
first chapter. The next twenty-four chapters narrate the story of the 
quarreling and fighting that went on between the two nations from 
the time that Jonathan made John Bull sign a paper giving up all 
claim to the American farms, and “acknowledging the fee-simple 
to be in Jonathan forever,” until Squire Bull at the end of the War 
of 1812, “finding Jonathan rather a hard character to deal with, 
offered to make up with him, and let matters remain just as they 
were.” The last fourteen chapters describe the ill feeling that grew 
out of the emigration of John Bull’s tenants to America, the spread of 
American republican doctrines to England, and particularly the 
publication of numerous books in which English travelers criticized 
severely the long-suffering Americans who had shown them 
hospitality. 

In naming countries, rulers, and peoples, Paulding follows 
Arbuthnot less closely than does Belknap. The British Isles become 
Bullock Island'** instead of the manor of Bullock’s Hatch;?* 
France, Frogmore’® instead of the “paternal Estates and Mansion- 
house of Clay-Pool.”!°° Spain is now called the Point, and the name 
of the ruler is changed from Lord Strutt’®’ to Don Carlos.®* The 
Dutch’ exchange the name Nic. Frog’®® for the less picturesque 
Mynheer Van Tromp.’”° The English, however, still bear the name 
popularized by Arbuthnot, and the King of France is called Lewis 
Baboon,*** a name invented by Arbuthnot and politely shortened 
by Belknap to Lewis. 

Mynheer Van Tromp and Lewis Baboon, having little part in 
the allegory, are characterized briefly. Neither has any traits that are 
obviously borrowed from The History of John Bull. An echo of 
Arbuthnot is, however, found in Paulding’s account of the doings of 
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Lewis Baboon’s successor, Beau Napperty (Napoleon). According 
to the former, Lewis took great pleasure in cudgel-play, a sport in 
which John Bull did not fear to join him.*” In The Diverting 
History, Beau Napperty “was always in hot water with his neigh- 
bors, especially Squire Bull, with whom he had many a bout at 
cudgel-playing.”*** 

John Bull, on the other hand, is vigorously portrayed in a manner 
that gives him a strong resemblance to his English progenitor. 
Arbuthnot makes John Bull a clothier*™* and Lewis Baboon a “Jack 
of all Trades.” Paulding mentions half a dozen occupations, in- 
cluding the weaving of cloth, at which Squire Bull is skilled, and 
applies to him the epithet “Jack of all trades.”?7° 

In disposition the two John Bulls are very much alike. Both are 
quick-tempered and quarrelsome. Arbuthnot’s hero is “very apt to 
quarrel with his best Friends.”*"" Paulding’s Squire Bull has “a 
devilish quarrelsome, overbearing disposition,” which is always get- 
ting him into quarrels with his neighbors.’** This unruly temper 
leads him to treat even the members of his own family with great 
unkindness. Arbuthnot, describing the treatment of Scotland by 
England, says, “So Peg’s affairs went, till all the Relations cry’d out 
shame upon John, for his barbarous Usage of his own Flesh and 
Blood.”**® Paulding says that the Squire often treated his family 
“as if they were not the same flesh and blood,”*®° and that he thought 
that the fact of his having begotten Jonathan gave him the privilege 
of abusing him as much as he pleased.*®? Arbuthnot’s John Bull be- 
came stubborn when his friends tried to influence him.*** Even when 
convinced by his wife that the War of the Spanish Succession was a 
foolish and ruinous one, he refused to give it up. “ ‘I will be Damn’d, 
says John, ‘if I accept any Composition from Strutt, or his grand- 
father; I'll rather wheel about the Street an Engine to grind Knives 
and Scissors.’”*** Paulding says that the Squire was “an obstinate 
old fellow, who when he once got anything into his head, stuck 
to it as a fowl does to a crumb,”*** and that he was as obstinate as a 
mule, especially when he happened to be in the wrong." Both 
satirists use very similar expressions to describe John Bull’s general 
irascibility. He was “an honest, plain-dealing Fellow,” says Arbuth- 
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not, “Cholerick, Bold, and of a very unconstant Temper.” “John 
Bull was a choleric old fellow,” begins the first sentence of Paulding’s 
allegory.**" 

John Bull’s irritable temper is his worst fault. He has others, 
but they are associated with virtues or are akin to them. “No Man 
kept a better House than John,’ says Arbuthnot, “nor spent his 
Money more generously.” No man alive was ever more careless in 
looking after his affairs, and hence no man was ever worse cheated 
by his associates. Though quarrelsome and stubborn, he could be 
led like a child by those who took the trouble to flatter him.'®* 
Paulding says that John Bull was like most “warm old codgers 
who have more money than wit.”?*® He trusted his business to 
servants, “who, as is always the case, managed to cheat him out 
of the profits of his manor”;’®° and he was usually surrounded 
by rogues, “who by humoring his whims, and patting his foibles on 
the back, managed to live at his expense, and generally got some- 
thing handsome settled upon them at the end.”?** 

In Arbuthnot’s sketch John Bull is described as a boon com- 
panion, a lover of the bottle, but in the main an honest, plain-dealing 
fellow.**? All these traits Paulding assembles in this clause: “He 
was a hearty fellow, an excellent bottle-companion, and passably 
honest as times go.”?** 

Paulding follows Arbuthnot in making Parliament John Bull’s 
wife. Since The History of John Bull covers a period of only twelve 
years and mentions only one change of ministry, the hero of that 
work is given only two wives. One was the plague of his life, because 
she spent his wealth, ruined his health and left him with three 
daughters, War, Faction, and Usury;'™* the other was a sober country 
gentlewoman, the reverse of her predecessor, who restored him to 
sanity, peace and prosperity.’°° During the two hundred and 
more years covered by The Diverting History, on the other hand, 
“John Bull had several wives, some of them no better than they 
should be, and one in particular that fairly drove him out of his 
house.”*®* Congress, of course, is the wife of Brother Jonathan. The 
ladies described by Paulding resemble Arbuthnot’s Mrs. Bull in 
having a good deal of personality. For example, in describing the 
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debates in Congress that preceded the War of 1812, Paulding says of 
Jonathan’s wife that “sometimes she talked like a farmer; sometimes 
like a tobacco-planter; sometimes like a boatman—but most gen- 
erally like a woman.”?** 

In speaking of war, Paulding adopts the lawsuit figure invented 
by Arbuthnot, and adds a touch of humor by calling the particular 
type of law appealed to “club-law.”?** Referring to wars between 
_ England and France in particular, Arbuthnot says that John Bull 
“dreaded not Old Lewis either at Back-Sword, single Faulcion, or 
Cudgel-play.”*®* Paulding describes England’s preparation to at- 
tack Napoleon by saying that John Bull “did nothing but flourish 
his cudgel, swearing at the same time that one of his tenants would 
thrash two Frogmoreans.”*°° 

In both allegories John Bull finds war a very expensive business. - 
Arbuthnot says, “John’s ready Mony [sic], Book-Debts, Bonds, 
Mortgages, all went into the Lawyers Pockets; then John began to 
borrow Money on Bank-Stock; East-India Bonds, and now and then 
a Farm went to Pot.”*°! Paulding says that just prior to the American 
Revolution John Bull “was in great want of money, on account of 
his having lately been made to pay swinging damages for assaulting 
his neighbors and breaking their heads.”?°? Arbuthnot has John Bull 
go over his accounts and discover that he had been egregiously 
cheated by his lawyers and associates.” Paulding’s John Bull, after 
he has been cheated until he is obliged to live “pretty much by bor- 
rowing and other shifts,” orders his servants to make out their ac- 
counts. He is less shrewd than Arbuthnot’s hero, however, for he 
allows those who have cheated him to persuade him that the great- 
ness of his debts is a proof of his vast riches.?°* 

One of the most amusing features of Arbuthnot’s style is his rich 
vocabulary of abuse. Hocus’s wife (the Duchess of Marlborough), 
when she hears that John Bull’s wife is in favor of peace, calls her 
a “silly, aukward, ill-bred Country Sow,” and a “Mynx”; she tells 
her that her face is red and her eyes like saucers, that she looks like 
a puppet moved by clockwork, that her clothes hang as if they were 
upon tenter-hooks, and that she comes into a room as if she were 
“going to steal away a Piss-pot.” John Bull himself she describes as a 

3 Chap. xvii. 2 Thid., xiii. l 

= Pamphlet I, chap. v. 

2% Chap, vii; see chaps. ii, iv, v, etc., for other examples of the use of this figure. 
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“Clod-pated, Num-skull’d Ninny-hammer.”?® In a quarrel between 
John Bull and his sister Peg he calls her “Lousy-Peg,” and she calls 
him “Gundy-guts,”?°* John Bull on reading some letters from 
Nicholas Frog to Lewis Baboon finds himself spoken of as a block- 
head, dunce, ass, and coxcomb.?°" 

Paulding’s vocabulary of names is as large as Arbuthnot’s though 
not quite so coarse. When Jonathan’s wife heard that John Bull was 
seizing American ships on the high seas, “I wish you could have 
heard the pretty names she fastened upon his back. She called him 
prating gabbler, liquorish glutton, lubberly lout, ruffian rogue, paltry 
customer, scofing braggart, codshead booby, noddipeak simpleton, 
ninnyhammer gnatsnapper, and various other names, that nobody 
could tell where she picked up.”?°° Mrs. Frances Trollope’s strictures 
on the Americans he describes thus: 


“Finding they [the American women] were of such rough materials that 
it was impossible to make them bear a polish, the old creature one day 
at a tea-party fell foul of them tooth and nail; she called them devotees, 
church-goers, stupid domestic drudges that did not know the delights of 
flirtation; finicking, minnicking, mincing, mock-modests; squeamish, 
hardworking domestic tabby cats; and as for the men she denounced them 
for a tobacco-chewing, spitting, gouging, fast-eating, sling-drinking set, 
with heads like a beetle, and consciences so soft that they were afraid to 
make love against law and gospel.”?°° 


The habit of calling names Paulding might have learned from 
other works than The History of John Bull—for instance, the re- 
miniscences of English travelers that he so delighted to satirize—**° 
but in some instances he used the very words employed by Arbuth- 
not. Madame Jonathan in The Diverting History calls John Bull a 
rogue," the same name that Bull in The History applies to Lewis 
Baboon.”"? In the American allegory John Bull calls his son a block- 
head*** and a cheating rascal,?** and his tenants the scum of democ- 
racy; in the English work the physicians of John Bull’s mother 
cali one another blockheads,?*® Nic. Frog calls Lewis Baboon a 
cheating rogue,”*” John Bull calls the English Whigs perjured ras- 

2 Pamphlet I, chap. xii. 2" Pamphlet V, chap. i. 

** Pamphlet III, chap. ii. %8 Chap. xii. 

Chap. xxxiv. 


3° See James Kirke Paulding, John Bull in America; or the New Munchausen (New 
York, 1835) for parodies on some of these tales. 
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cals,*** and Lord Strutt calls his neighbors who are preparing to 
divide his estate the scum of the earth.*?® The name “ninny-hammer” 
applied by Hocus’s wife to John Bull??? is used twice by Paulding, 
once in the tirade of Madame Jonathan quoted above,*** and again 
in a speech by John Bull, who calls his tenants “stupid ninny- 
hammers” because they pay no attention to libels against Jonathan.?** 
Of course the words “rogue,” “rascal,” “cheat,” “blockhead,” and 
“scum” of this and that are commonplace terms of abuse which 
might be used by a person who had not read The History of John 
Bull. On the other hand, the appearance in two works of such a 
quaint invention as the word “ninny-hammer” seems much less 
likely to be a mere coincidence. 

Arbuthnot in describing the effects upon her husband of the 
second Mrs. Bull’s arguments against war, says she “prick’d his 
Maggot and touch’d him in the tender point.”*?* Paulding says that 
when the Americans won sea victories in the War of 1812, John Bull 
became so angry that his officers saw that they would lose their 
positions if they “did not lay the maggot in the squire’s head.”?** 

In many particulars, then, the allegory of Paulding shows a 
marked kinship to that of Arbuthnot. It would be unsafe to say that 
all his borrowing came directly from this source and none through 
other imitations of the English writer, but his use of the name Lewis 
Baboon, a term used by neither Belknap nor Hopkinson, makes it 
appear that the influence on his work of The History of John Bull 
was direct. 

VII 


In comparing The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan with A Pretty Story, one meets more difficulties than in 
comparing The Foresters with A Pretty Story. Here again we have 
two allegories using the same material and having a common model. 
Moreover, there is also the possibility that Paulding may have got 
suggestions from Hopkinson at second hand through Belknap. 
Hence it is not safe to assume any direct connection between them 
unless the evidence is particularly striking. 

Resemblances between the two allegories do exist. Hopkinson’s 
Nobleman and Paulding’s John Bull are both land owners, manu- 
facturers, and merchants.*** In 4 Pretty Story some of the hardier 
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children of an old Nobleman remove to a tract of wild land “at a 
vast distance from his mansion-house,” and in time turn it into a 
productive farm.?** In The Diverting History Jonathan, the young- 
est son of John Bull, paddles across the mill pond that surrounds 
Bullock’s Island to some unsettled land claimed by his father, which 
he clears and turns into thirteen good farms.*** Paulding calls the 
American Indians wild beasts.*** Hopkinson speaks of wild beasts 
on the new farm,” but he may be speaking literally. In both alle- 
gories the colonists are pictured as suffering many hardships,”*° a 
coincidence that may be accounted for by the facts of the case. Both 
represent the colonists as showing their father respect based upon 
genuine affection,”** another parallel of the same sort. 

Both writers call Parliament the wife of the main character, and 
both account for elections by having a new wife chosen for him at 
intervals. In A Pretty Story she is selected by the Nobleman’s chil- 
dren and grandchildren;?** in The Diverting History, by the ten- 
ants.*** Both call attention to the chief source of her power: Hopkin- 
son calls her “sole mistress of the purse strings,”?** and Paulding says 
that she has the keys to her tenants’ coffers.?** Both are also aware of 
the venality of legislative bodies: the Nobleman’s wife was entirely 
dominated by the steward;*** John Bull’s wife was influenced by 
the overseer to pilfer the coffers of her husband’s tenants.”*" 

Both Hopkinson and Paulding carry over Arbuthnot’s figure to 
their account of American political institutions. Legislative bodies 
in America are the wives of the settlers, chosen in the same manner 
and vested with the same powers as their mother-in-law.?*® 

Two minor resemblances between A Pretty Story and The Divert- 
ing History remain. In both allegories public officials are spoken of 
as stewards and overseers.”*® Of the attitude of Parliament toward 
the colonies just before the Revolution, Hopkinson says that the 
Nobleman’s wife imposed internal taxes on the new settlers “under 
various pretences.”**° Paulding asserts that John Bull “under differ- 
ent pretences” managed to pocket all of Jonathan’s honest gains.?** 

It is evident that most of the resemblances between A Pretty Story 

= Chap. ii. = Thid, 

= Thid., i. = Ibid., ii. 
* A Pretty Story, chap. ii; The Diverting History, chap. i. 
a A Pretty Story, chaps. iv and vi; The Diverting History, chap. iii. 
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and The Diverting History could be explained by the fact that the 
authors use the same material and have a common model. The ap- 
pearance in both of the terms “steward” and “overseer,” however, 
suggests a more direct relationship between the two, since these 
terms were not employed by Arbuthnot. So, too, does the use of the 
expressions “under various pretences” and “under different pre- 
tences,” though the use of such a common phrase by two authors 
might, of course, be a coincidence. 


VII 


Most of the details in which The Foresters and The Diverting 
History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan resemble each other have 
already been pointed out in comparing the two American allegories 
with The History of John Bull, and hence may be mentioned briefly 
here. In the former England is the estate of John Bull, America the 
Forest, and France the estate of Lewis;7*? in the latter England is 
Bullock Manor*** or the manor of Bullock Island, America Jona- 
than’s thirteen farms,”** and France the manor of Frogmore, owned 
by Lewis Baboon.”** In The Foresters the English people are the 
members of John Bull’s family, including domestics, apprentices, and 
tenants;**° in The Diverting History they are the sons of John Bull, 
the youngest of whom paddles across the millpond from Bullock’s 
Island and settles some new lands claimed by his father.**? 

In The Foresters John Bull is a landowner, manufacturer, and 
tradesman.*** In character he is honest and plain-dealing, but 
choleric, quarrelsome,”*® and positive. He is very whimsical**° and 
most susceptible to flattery; consequently he is always surrounded by 
sycophants who make him their tool.?°? 

Paulding gives John Bull all the occupations mentioned in The 
Foresters, names several others, and calls him a jack of all trades. He 
says that he is “passably honest as times go”? and that he is a 
“sturdy, off-hand, frank old fellow.”*°* He calls him “a choleric old 
fellow” with “a devilish, quarrelsome, overbearing disposition,”?** 
and says that he is obstinate as a mule255 Finally he describes him 


Vetter i. =E Chaps. iv-vi. 

%8 Chap. xxii. 7 etters i, ii, and vi. 
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as being usually surrounded by rogues who by humoring his whims 
manage to live at his expense.?°® 

In characterizing the Americans, Belknap and Paulding employ 
different methods. The former makes the people of each colony one 
of John Bull’s tenants, and very drolly ascribes to this character ap- 
propriate traits; the latter represents all Americans in the person of 
Jonathan, John Bull’s youngest son. In one instance, however, both 
writers use almost the same words: “To be short,” says Belknap, 
“John Codline [Massachusetts] and John Bull never heartily loved 
one another; they were in temper and disposition too much alike.”?°? 
Paulding closes his allegory with the remark that “Squire Bull and 
Brother Jonathan [are] too much alike ever to be right-down good 
friends.” 

Belknap, who is interested in the Indians, frequently mentions 
them, sometimes as wild beasts”®* and sometimes as wolves, bears,?°* 
wildcats, and wolverines.?®° Paulding, whose allegory has little to do 
with the aborigines, merely calls them wild beasts.?** 

The French appear in The Diverting History as the Frogmoreans, 
whose activities under Beau Napperty (Napoleon) involve Jonathan 
in great difficulty with his father.*®? Lewis Baboon is mentioned in 
The Diverting History, but he represents, not the French people as 
he does in The History of John Bull,?®* and as Lewis does in The 
Foresters? but the King of France, particularly Louis XVI, “an 
honest fellow,” who “was killed by his tenants in a drunken 
frolic,”?*° 

In describing the feelings aroused in John Bull by the dethrone- 
ment and execution of Louis, Belknap and Paulding use almost the 
same words. “Poor devil!”, says Belknap’s hero, “I once hated him 
as heartily as anybody; but now he is in distress, I pity him, and can 
say as Ahab did of Benhadad, He is my brother.”*** Of the same inci- 
dent Paulding says, “Now, after the death of Lewis Baboon, John 
Bull, who bitterly hated him and his whole generation when alive, 
began to speak well of them, and to talk that it was a shame for the 
upstart fellow, Beau Napperty, to be suffered to hold the manor of 
Frogmore.”?°* 


258 Thid., ix. Chaps. iv ff. 
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Both allegories represent Parliament as John Bull’s wife,?** both 
account for elections by having his wife chosen for him by others,?** 
and both indicate the growing power of Parliament by having Mrs. 
Bull undertake the management of her husband’s affairs.?7° 

British officers, civil and military, Belknap calls clerks, packers, 
porters, watchmen, draymen, servants, retainers, bailiffs, attorneys,?"* 
counselors, sergeants, and barristers"? names that are evidently de- 
rived from The History of John Bull or suggested by that work.?”* 
Paulding, on the other hand, uses the terms hangers-on, overseers, 
and stewards,?™ the last two of which seem to have been borrowed 
from Hopkinson. 

Belknap and Paulding sometimes picture war as a lawsuit in- 
evitably accompanied by heavy expense,?"* and sometimes as cudgel- 
play.?76 

Paulding seldom resorts to coarseness for humor, but in one in- 
stance he follows Belknap by describing the delivery of a kick in 
very plain language.?*” 

In recording similar incidents the two writers on one occa- 
sion use almost the same words. Belknap says that Cecilius Peterson 
(Lord Baltimore), when he found that he could not get on with 
Walter Pipeweed (the settlers of Virginia) because of different 
religious views, “had so much good sense as to leave Walter’s 
plantation and, paddling across a creek, seated himself on a point 
of land that ran out into the lake.”?7° Paulding says that when John 
Bull made life at home unendurable for his son Jonathan, the latter, 
“taking his gun and his axe... put himself in a boat and paddled 
over the millpond to some new lands . . .”?7° 

A few of the resemblances between The Foresters and The Divert- 
ing History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan are such as lead one 
to believe that there is some direct connection between the two 
allegories. Certain words and phrases, the account of the settlement 
of America, the references to the American Indians, and the account 
of John Bull’s attitude toward the French Revolution, Paulding 
may have borrowed from Belknap; other resemblances are more 
satisfactorily explained by the fact that they can be traced to a 
common source. We know that Belknap used The History of John 


38 Letter vii; chap. ii. 74 Chaps. xxiv and xxxvi. 
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Bull as a model, because he confesses his indebtedness.?7** We know 
that Paulding was acquainted with The History of John Bull because 
he calls the King of France Lewis Baboon, a term used by Arbuthnot 
but not by Belknap. It seems probable therefore that in describing 
English life and institutions Paulding should go to Arbuthnot for 
suggestions rather than to an American imitator of Arbuthnot. 


IX 


The fact that Irving and Paulding. were friends and collaborators 
makes a comparison of their portraits of John Bull particularly in- 
teresting. Both, as has already been shown, mention his honesty, 
frankness, conviviality, high temper, quarrelsomeness, stubbornness, 
and susceptibility to flattery,°°°—traits that appear first as elements 
of the character created by Arbuthnot.?*? In a few particulars, how- 
ever, the revised edition of Paulding’s allegory, published in 1835, 
shows the influence of Irving’s essay, published fifteen years earlier. 
Irving, for example, makes much of the fact that John Bull’s kind- 
ness and generosity cause him to surround himself with a vast num- 
ber of followers, who serve to render the management of his estab- 
lishment very expensive. Paulding likewise remarks that John Bull 
has six times as many overseers and stewards as he should have.?*? 

Irving says that John Bull “grows testy” when urged to remodel 
his antiquated family mansion and conduct his establishment in a 
more economical manner by turning out some of his useless depend- 
ents. Paulding’s John Bull, when he is told by his wife that his house 
is overrun “with a parcel of lazy good-for-nothing servants” and is 
warned that he will soon be bankrupt if he does not reform, answers, 
“Reform! Reform! Pll be switched if I do.”?* 

In describing John Bull’s quarrelsome disposition, Irving adds a 
detail not mentioned by his predecessors: “He cannot hear of a 
quarrel between the most distant of his neighbors, but he begins in- 
continently to fumble with the head of his cudgel, and consider 
whether his interest or honor does not require that he meddle in the 
broil.” “He never heard of a quarrel going on among his neighbors,” 
says Paulding, “but his fingers itched to be in the thickest of 
them.”?** 

Near the end of his essay Irving describes the John Bull of his 
own day as somewhat subdued by the misfortunes resulting from his 
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own imprudence. “Instead of strutting about as formerly, with his 
three-cornered hat on one side; flourishing his cudgel and bringing 
it down every moment with a hearty thump upon the ground; Jook- 
- ing every one sturdily in the face, and trolling out a stave of a catch 
or a drinking song; he now goes about whistling thoughtfully to 
himself, with his head drooping down, his cudgel tucked under his 
arm, and his hands thrust to the bottom of his breeches pockets, 
which are evidently empty.” In an account of a conference between 
John Bull and his wife, Paulding borrows rather surprisingly from 
the above: “All this while the squire would be walking about, with 
his hands in his waistcoat pockets, and his head drooping on one 
side, whistling as people do when they don’t know what to say.”°5 
Finally, Irving describes John Bull as “a sturdy, corpulent old 
fellow, with a three-cornered hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, and 
stout oaken cudgel.” Paulding describes John Bull as wearing a red 
waistcoat?*® and carrying a cudgel.?*” 


X 


In this study the following points have been brought out. Profes- 
sor Tyler’s rebuke of “some critic” is entirely unjustified; the Duyck- 
incks’ statement that 4 Pretty Story is “written in the fashion of 
Arbuthnot’s John Bull, though in milder vein” is quite accurate. 
The American allegory is written in the style of the English work 
and contains several details suggested by it. In spite of this fact, 
however, Hopkinson owes less to Arbuthnot than do the other 
three Americans discussed in this paper. Of all the works studied, 
Jeremy Belknap’s The Foresters is most decidedly an imitation of 
The History of John Bull, of which it professes to be a sequel, and 
from which it takes many ideas and one quotation. Washington 
Irving’s essay, “John Bull,” derives a number of points from Arbuth- 
not’s book, though the author softens and sweetens the character to 
his own taste. James Kirke Paulding’s The Diverting History of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan again goes back to the English allegory as 
a model and borrows many suggestions from that work. Both Belk- 
nap and Paulding seem to have read A Pretty Story, but their indebt- 
edness to Hopkinson is not great. Paulding shows some evidence of 
familiarity with Belknap, and borrows a few ideas and one sentence 
from Irving. In general, however, the Americans are much less in- 
debted to one another than they are to Arbuthnot. 
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J. R. BOWMAN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY grew out of a search for the authorship 

of the six chapters of The First Book of the American Chronicles 
of the Times, published in 1774 and 1775. Though unsuccessful in 
discovering the name of the author, I yet offer this bibliography in 
the hope that it may be of some value to a future investigator. In 
gathering and preparing the information contained herein, I was 
aided by the American Bibliography by Charles Evans. I have, how- 
ever, discovered many editions of the pamphlets not listed by him. 
Some errors in Evans as to readings of colophons and as to location 
of copies I have noted and corrected. 

I have examined personally the copies owned by the Boston 
Public Library, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Essex In- 
stitute, the American Antiquarian Society, and Harvard University. 
Concerning the copies owned by the John Carter Brown Library, 
the New York Public Library, the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
the Library of Congress, and the William L. Clements Library I have 
received written descriptions from those libraries. The colophons and 
title-pages of only those editions of which I found copies are marked 
thus: *. The colophons of other editions are offered as being only 
tentatively accurate. For the publication and dates of these latter 
editions Evans or a newspaper advertisement is my authority. The 
colophon of each different edition is given, unless otherwise indi- 
cated. We may note that the several chapters of the Philadelphia 
edition, published by Benjamin Towne, were the first printed. The 
editions published in other cities usually appeared a month or 
two later. 

The Chronicles are perhaps not important as literary works; 
yet they have interest for the student of American literature because 
of their humor and the historical events related. I can do no better 
than quote Professor Tyler’s enthusiastic comments on these pam- 
phlets. He calls them “a somewhat remarkable piece of humorous 
literature,” and continues: l 
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“Not a little of the humor of the book is due to its literary form— 
that of scriptural parody; for it undertakes to narrate the contemporary 
events after the manner of the historical books of the Old Testament, 
particularly of the Kings and the Chronicles—a species of literary mirth 
very effective among a people addicted from childhood to the reading of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Employing very cleverly this quaint phraseology, 
and getting at times extremely droll effects through the clash of modern 
incidents with ancient and venerable associations, it gives a ludicrous 
version of Anglo-American history during the later stages of the tea- 
troubles, especially from the autumn of 1773 to the autumn and winter 
of 1774, wherein all our calamities are seen to flow from the fact that the 
king has set up for our worship the god of the heathen—the Tea-Chest, 
whose length is three cubits, and the breadth thereof one cubit and a half. 

“The story begins in the true epic manner: it plunges into the midst 
of things, by telling of the wrath of King George the Third at the horrid 
tidings, early in 1774, of the destruction of the tea in Boston harbor in 
December of the previous year.”? 


Professor Tyler thinks the Chronicles may have been written by 
Francis Hopkinson.? But George Everett Hastings in his life of 
Hopkinson? shows rather conclusively on the basis of the style and 
of the tone of the work that Hopkinson was not the author.* 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE AMERICAN CHRONICLES 
OF THE TIMES 


CHAPTER I 


1. *Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Towne. pp.1-12. 12mo, Library 
Company of Philadelphia; New York Public Library. Pennsylvania 
Packet, October 3, 1774. (Evans: no. 13104.) 

2. *(Boston:) Printed by John Boyle in Marlborough-Street. 8pp. 19 cm. 
Boston Public Library; William L. Clements Library; Library of 
Congress. (Evans: no. 13105. He dates it 1774.) 

3. *(Boston:) Sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street. pp.1-8. 12mo. 
John Carter Brown Library; Essex Institute. Massachusetts Spy, 
November 10, 1774. 

4. *(Boston:) Printed by D. Kneeland in Queen-Street. Where also 
may be had the Second, Third & Fourth numbers. 8pp. 12mo. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. January, or February, 1775. See 
Chapter IV, no. 30 below. (Evans: no. 13106. Colophon incorrect.) 

1 Moses Coit Tyler, The Literary History of the American Revolution (1898) I, 258-259. 

7 Ibid., note, p. 258. 

* George Everett Hastings, The Life and Works of Francis Hopkinson, Harvard Uni- 
versity Ph.D, thesis, 1918; pp. 229-234. Published, 1926, by the University of Chicago Press. 


*] wish to thank Professor K. B. Murdock for his suggestion that this bibliography be 
compiled and for his aid in its completion. 
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. *(Title-page:) Norwich: Printed by Robertsons and Trumbull, 


M,DCC,LXXIV. pp.1-12. 12m0. American Antiquarian Society. Nor- 
wich Packet, November 17, 1774. (Evans: no. 13108, Title-page 
incorrect.) 


. *Providence: Printed and Sold by John Carter. pp.1-8. 21 cm. Boston 


Public Library. Providence Gazette, January 14, 1775. 
(Boston: Printed and sold by Edes and Gill.) Boston Gazette, 
November 28, 1774. 


. *(Title-page:) Salem: Printed and Sold b E. Russell, in Ruck- 
Pag y 


street, leading from the State-house to Marblehead. M,DCC,LXXIV. 
12pp. pp-1-7. 12mo. Massachusetts Historical Society. Salem Gazette, 
December 2, 1774, which announced a third edition. The title-page 
contains a cut of a man holding a document labelled Chronicle. Below 
the cut is the title: “S-L A-S, Esquire.” 


. *(Boston) No title-page or colophon. pp-1-8. r2mo. Essex Institute; 


American Antiquarian Society; Massachusetts Historical Society; 
Harvard University. 

*Newbern: Printed by J. Davis. 15pp. 8vo. John Garter Brown 
Library. (Evans: no. 13107. He dates it 1774.) 


CHAPTER II 


*Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Towne. pp.13-22. 12mo. 
Library Company of Philadelphia; New York Public Library. Penn- 
sylvania Packet, November 14, and 21, 1774. This note appears at 
the end of the text: “The third Edition of the first Chapter is in 
the Press, and will shortly be published. The third Chapter will be 
published in eight or ten Days.” (Evans: no, 13109.) 

*Boston: Printed and Sold by John Boyle in Marlborough-Street. 
1775. Where may be had compleat Setts of these Chronicles. 8pp. 
19 cm. Boston Public Library; William L. Clements Library; ae 
of Congress. (Evans: no. 13794.) 

*(Boston:) Printed and Sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street. Where 
also may be had the First Chapter. pp.g-16. 12mo. Massachusetts 
Historical Society; Harvard University; Essex Institute (2). Boston 
Evening Post, January 2, 1775; and Boston Gazette, January 2, 1775. 
*(Boston:) Printed and Sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street. Where 
also may be had the First and 3d Chapters. pp.g-16. 12mo. American 
Antiquarian Society. January, 1775. See no. 23 below. This copy is 
like the above except for the colophon. 

*Boston: Printed and Sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street. Where 
may be had Compleat setts. pp.g-16. 12mo. Massachusetts Historical 
Society. (Evans: no. 13795. Pagination is incorrect.) 

(Title-page:) (Norwich: Printed and sold by Robertsons and Trum- 
bull.) Norwich Packet, January 19, 1775. Evens: no. 13796.) 
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(Providence: Printed and Sold by John Carter.) Providence Gazette, 
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(Boston: Printed and Sold by Edes and Gill.) Boston News Letter, 
January 5, 1775; and Massachusetts Spy, Januàry 5, 1775. 

(Salem: Printed and Sold by E. Russell.) Salem Gazette, January 
6, 1775. 

(Salem: Printed and Sold by Samuel and Ebenezer Hall.) Essex 
Gazette, January 3, 1775. Perhaps they printed no edition, for they 
merely advertised copies for sale. 
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*Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Towne. pp.23-33. 12mo. 
Library Company of Philadlephia; New York Public Library. Penn- 
sylvania Packet, December 12, 1774. This note appears at the end of 
the text: “The fourth Chapter will be published in a few days.” 
(Evans: no. 13110.) 


. *Boston: Printed and Sold by John Boyle in Marlborough-Street. 


1775. Where may be had compleat Setts of these Chronicles. 8pp. 
19 cm. Boston Public Library; William L. Clements Library; Library 
of Congress. (Evans: no. 13797.) 

*(Boston:) Printed and sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street. Where 
also may be had the first and second Chapters. pp.17-24. 12mo. Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society; Essex Institute; Harvard University. Massa- 
chusetts Spy, January 12, 1775. 


. *Boston: Printed and sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street. 1775. 


Where may be had compleat setts of these Chronicles. 8pp. 12mo. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. This edition and 22 above, by 
John Boyle, are alike in set-up of type. (Evans: no. 13798.) 


. (Title-page:) (Norwich: Printed and sold by Robertsons and Trum- 


bull.) (Evans: no. 13799. He dates it 1775.) 


. (Providence: Printed and sold by John Carter.) Providence Gazette, 


February 11, 1775. 


. (Boston: Printed and sold by Edes and Gill.) Boston News Letter, 


January 5, 1775; Massachusetts Spy, January 5, 1775. 
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*Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Towne. pp.35-46. 12mo. 
Library Company of Philadelphia; New York Public Library. See 
the note at the end of Chapter III, 21 above, for probable date, 
January, 1775. (Evans: no. 13800.) 

*Boston: Printed and Sold by John. Boyle in Marlborough-Street. 
1775. Where may be had compleat Setts of these Chronicles. 8pp. 
rg cm. Boston Public Library; William L. Clements Library of Con- 
gress. (Evans: no. 13801.) 
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*(Boston:) Printed and Sold by D. Kneeland in Queen-Street. 
Where also may be had, the rst. 2d. & 3d. Chapters. 8pp. 12mo. 
Massachusetts Historical Society by Evans. See 39 below.) 

Post, January 23; 1775. (Evans: no. 13802.) 

(Title-page:) (Norwich: Printed and sold by Robertsons and Trum- 
bull.) (Evans: no. 13803. He dates it 1775.) 

(Providence: Printed and sold by John Carter.) Providence Gazette, 
February 11, 1775. 

*(Boston:) Sold opposite the Court House, in Queen-Street. pp.25-32. 
2mo. American Antiquarian Society. Is this an edition by Edes and 
Gill? See the Boston Gazette, January 23, 1775; and Boston Evening 
Post, January 23, 1775. : 
*Boston: Printed and sold by J. Kneeland, in Milk-Street. pp.35-42. 
12mo. Essex Institute. Boston News Letter, January 19, 1775; and 
Massachusetts Spy, January 19, 1775. 
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*Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Towne. pp.47-58. 12mo. Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia; New York Public Library. Pennsyl- 
vania Evening Post, February 9, 1775. (Evans: no. 13804.) 


. *Boston: Printed and Sold by John Boyle in Marlborough-Street. 


1775. Where may be had compleat Setts of these Chronicles. 8pp. 
19 cm. William L. Clements Library. (Evans: no. 13805.) 

(Boston: Printed and sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street.) Boston 
Gazette, March 13, 1775; and Boston Evening Post, March 13, 1775. 
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Massachusetts Historical Society by Evans. See 39 below.) 
(Title-page:) (Norwich: Printed and sold by Robertsons and Trum- 
bull.) (Evans: no. 13807. He dates it 1775.) 


. *Boston: Printed and Sold opposite the Court-House, in Queen- 


Street. pp.33-40. 12mo. Massachusetts Historical Society. Is this an 
edition by Edes and Gill? See the Boston Gazette, March 20, 1775. 
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*Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Towne. pp.59-70. 12mo. Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia; New York Public Library. (Evans: 
no. 13808. He dates this chapter, February, 1775, and remarks, “Al- 
though concluded: [To be continued], this chapter seems to be the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


‘There are some matters of editorial policy which many of our con- 
tributors have not understood clearly. It seems advisable to mention these 
at this time in order to prevent further misunderstanding. 

“American Literature,” as we stated in our preliminary announce- 
ment, “will not... be a pedagogical journal or a journal of contem- 
porary letters; it will be a scholarly publication, not a popular maga- 
zine.” Only rarely do we expect to print articles on living authors, for 
there are numerous other magazines in which such articles can be pub- 
lished. Ordinarily we shall not publish articles bearing directly upon 
teaching problems. 

As a rule, we shall not publish articles which are in fact chapters 
from books which are soon to be published. We wish our files to have 
a permanent value, and we feel that our space is too restricted to permit 
our publishing material which will soon be available in book form. 

Footnotes should invariably be given for quoted passages and sources 
used as evidence. In matters of form we shall follow, with a few minor 
changes, the revised Manual of Style published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

Of the manuscripts which we have felt compelled to decline, the 
majority fell short of our standard in two respects: they relied too ex- 
clusively upon secondary or readily accessible primary sources of infor- 
mation, and they showed a lack of thoroughness. It is too easy to rush into 
print with an article of some merit which does not go far enough or deep 
enough to have any permanent value. Such an article is hardly worth 
printing since in a year or two it will have to be done over. 

Articles of particular value, we think, are those that bring to light 
new materials or new facts which might assist in the critical interpreta- 
tion of an author or in a fuller understanding of some aspect of our cul- 
tural history. Only less important are articles which, though based on old 
facts, present a new interpretation of some work or movement, made con- 
vincing by sound reasoning and the citation of adequate evidence. 

Although we place the chief emphasis upon scholarship, we desire 
articles which are well written. Surely, however, it is not necessary, in a 
scholarly journal, to resort to superlatives and other journalistic devices 
in order to interest the reader. 

Finally, we shall welcome the criticisms and suggestions of our readers. 


Tue Eprrors, 
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A LIST OF RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO THAT GIVEN 
IN 


THE REINTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


I. Dissertations on Individual Authors: 


Crévecoeur, A Study of. Hugh W. Hetherington. Michigan. 

Emerson the Lecturer. H. H. Hoeltje. Iowa. 

Milton’s Influence on American Literature. R. C. Pettigrew. Duke. 

Tyler, Moses Coit. Thomas E. Casady. Michigan. 

Wilson, Alexander: Poet-essayist-ornithologist. Gordon Wilson. 
Indiana. 


II. Dissertations on Topics of a General Nature: 
Diaries, Journals, and Letters in America Prior to 1800. Edward H. 
O’Neill. Pennsylvania. 
The Epic Element in the American Novel. Ira S. Franck. Virginia. 
Northern War Poetry during the Civil War. Edward Sine. Penn- 
sylvania. 
Occasional Poetry in America. Dorothy Werner. Pennsylvania. 
III. Research not Previously Reported as Completed: 
Bryant, William Cullen. Tremaine McDowell. Yale. 1927. 
Thompson, Daniel P.: The Man from Vermont. J. E. Flitcroft. 
Harvard University Press. 1929. 
American Historical Fiction after 1860. J. M. Kierzek. Minnesota. 
1926. 
Wordsworth in Early American Criticism. Annabel Newton. 
Michigan. 1927. The University of Chicago Press. 1928. 
IV. Other Research in Progress: 


David Lee Clark (Texas). The Life and Writings of Charles 
Brockden Brown. 

Harry H. Clark (Wisconsin). Melville’s Transcendentalism; Philip 
Freneau; Science as an Influence on American Thought. 

Clifton J. Furness (Harvard). A New Study of Whitman. 

Jay B. Hubbell (Duke). The Question of a National Literature in 
America. 

Howard Mumford Jones (North Carolina). American-French Lit- 
erary Relations. 

Tremaine McDowell (Minnesota). William Cullen Bryant. 

Claude M. Newlin (Pittsburgh). Hugh Henry Brackenridge. 

Ralph Leslie Rusk (Columbia). A History of American Poetry. 


Titles of all approved subjects for doctor’s dissertations should be sent 


to the address given below. 


Ernest E. Lesy, 
Bibliographer for the American Literature Group of the M. L. A., 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 
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ANDREWS NORTON’S ESTIMATE OF LONGFELLOW 


T. W. Higginson’s life of Longfellow is still perhaps the best short 
biography of the poet, and certainly one of those most used by later 
writers. Just because it is in general trustworthy, it is worth while to 
call attention to one rather important error in it. 

Higginson writes that Longfellow “did not at once take even Cam- 
bridge by storm, as a poet”, and supports this by saying that Andrews 
Norton sent in 1845 to W. H. Furness a list of fifty-four authors from 
whom he believed selections for an anthology might be made, and that 
in this list Emerson was put “last but one, while Longfellow was not 
included at all”, Higginson adds that Norton “appended a supplemen- 
tary list of twenty-four minor authors, headed by Longfellow”, and com- 
ments: “We have already seen Lowell, from a younger point of view, 
describing Longfellow, at about this time, as the head of a ‘clique’, and 
we now find Andrews Norton, from an older point of view, assigning 
him only the first place among authors of the second grade”. 

For all this there is cited as authority the Correspondence of R. W. 
Griswold, page 162. On that page is printed Norton’s letter to Furness. Its 
first paragraph declares: “My information is not sufficiently extensive, 
nor is my memory ready enough, to enable me . . . to make out even a 
very imperfect list of those writers whose claims may deserve consider- 
ation. Nor, while it is clear that some writers should be admitted into 
the work proposed, and others rejected, should I find it easy to draw 
any tolerably definite line separating one class from the other.... 
Without suggesting any further difficulties, I will show, at least, my 
desire to comply with any request of yours by throwing out some hints 
and bringing together some names just as they occur to me”. He then 
names twenty-two authors, and remarks that he will go on to “mention 
without comment, and without order, a host of names just as they happen 
to present themselves”.? It is obvious, therefore, that the list of fifty-three 
which followed was not arranged in what seemed to Norton the order 
of merit, so that Emerson’s being fifty-second has no significance. As 
for what Higginson calls “a supplementary list of twenty-four minor 
authors headed by Longfellow”, Norton prefaces this: “On running over 
the preceding list I perceive at once many names that should be, or 
that may be, added”. There is no hint that he thought them “minor” 
or “second grade”. They seem to be separated from the others simply 
because Norton was writing “without order”, as the names “happened to 
present themselves”. Higginson’s use of the list as evidence of Norton’s 
opinion of Longfellow as a poet is unwarranted, and must have come 
from a too hasty reading of the letter in Griswold’s correspondence. 

Harvard University. KennetH B. Murpocx. 


T. W. Higginson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 1902. American Men of 
Letters Series), p. 192. . 

2 Passages from the Correspondence and Other Papers of Rufus W. Griswold (Cambridge, 
1898), p. 162. 

* Ibid., p. 163. 
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THE YEAR OF BRET HARTE'’S BIRTH 


Harte’s two principal biographers differ as to the date of his birth— 
Pemberton gives the year as 1839; Merwin as 1836. Pemberton’s date has 
been the more widely accepted, and is to be found in most of the standard 
works of reference. Evidence from some not generally known sources, 
however, establish beyond question the accuracy of Merwin’s date. 

(1) Charles A. Murdock, who knew Harte personally during his resi- 
dence in Arcata and later, writes: 


“It was early in 1857 that Bret Harte came to Humbolt County... . 
He was twenty-one and I was sixteen, so there was little intimacy.” (4 
Backward Glance at Eighty (San Francisco, 192), p. 73). i 


Although Murdock was probably depending upon Merwin for exact dates, 
nevertheless his memory of the discrepancy between his own age and 
Harte’s shows that the latter must have been considerably older than 
eighteen at that time. 

(2) In a copy of the Great Register of San Francisco now in the 
possession of Mr. William McDevitt of that city, Harte’s. name appears. 
He registered on June 29, 1866, stating under oath that he was aged 30 
years at his nearest birthday, born in the state of New York, and employed 
in the United States Mint. Accounts agree to the effect that Harte 
was born on August 25. His own sworn statement, therefore, reinforced 
by both Merwin and Murdock, leaves no doubt that the year of his birth 
was 1836. 

Georce R, STEWART, Jr. 

The University of California. 
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THe REINTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN Lrrerarore. Edited by Norman 
Foerster for the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association of America. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1928. 

And now at last scholarship is ready for the long neglected problems of 
American literature. We need not dwell upon the minor reason for 
this resolve to set in order the investigation of the literary mind in Amer- 
ica. It is true that subjects for doctoral theses are becoming scarcer and 
scarcer in the well-worked, fields of English literature; but still more 
true that time and a juster estimate of history have lifted American litera- 
ture from the schools to the universities, where it raises immediately 
complex questions of origin and influence that only scholarship can 
answer. American books, like American antiques, are more prized as 
we grow greater, and if scholarship can make the new estimates of our 
literary treasures more intelligent than the rather absurd valuations of 
maple furniture, colonial glass, and provincial what-nots, it will serve as 
a welcome antiseptic as well as a guide to excellence. 

It was only day before yesterday that Whitman came into his own; 
but yesterday when Melville was acknowledged as one of the great novel- 
ists of the nineteenth century. Emerson had his due, but lost it, and is 
only now regaining the reputation he deserves. Thoreau has not yet 
reached the peak of his fame. Cooper went into eclipse, but is likely to 
shine again, though with diminished glory. Irving has sunk to a glow, 
but it is a serene and steady light. Longfellow must be re-established on 
a new and lower plane. Emily Dickinson is rising. Mark Twain has 
fought his way into literature, but his work has never been properly 
studied as such. Poe’s case is better. Holmes, Bryant, Jewett, Webster, 
Simms, Crane, Bierce, the Alcotts, Lanier—to take a handful of minor 
names, and Hawthorne, to choose a major, all need orientation, explana- 
tion, appreciation on the sound bases of exact knowledge, and by the fine 
intuitions of trained taste, which have long been available for older 
literatures. The need of literary history and the need of literary criticism 
are both apparent. Under the editorship of Professor Norman Foerster, 
a recent book, The Reinterpretation of American Literature, sapplies a 
program, 

The book which Mr. Foerster has edited is not perhaps for the general 
reader—his turn will come later—but it is of the greatest importance for 
all who take their native literature seriously, and especially for scholars, 
critics, and teachers. In it a group of scholars have united in a carefully 
organized discussion, the purpose of which is to discover how far Amer- 


* This review appears also in The Saturday Review of Literature for March 2, 1929. 
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ican literature is American, and when so, why; and to their symposium has 
been added an excellent bibliography: of American literary history and 
criticism, and of the sources from which new knowledge may flow. 
These writers are not armed with sneers and insinuations, though their 
purpose is radical, but with a weapon always devastating when properly 
used, a definition of terms, and with a knowledge of American history— 
social, psychological, economic, political—so broad that it is not possible 
to controvert them by ignorant appeals to authority. The Puritan influ- 
ence and what it actually was, is Mr. Murdock’s task, who leaves it, not 
a reproach, but a subject crying for further study. In spite of Mr. 
Mencken, we do not yet know the Puritans. Mr. Hubbell discusses the 
frontier, that American factor whose discovery by Professor Turner led 
to the rewriting of American history. The strong tides of European ideas 
which have swept over us with only a change of name is Mr. Jones’s 
theme. Mr. Schlesinger urges that not in great names and great books 
but in the mass of the people’s writing is to be found the literary history 
of a nation. Mr. Parrington connects science with realism. Mr. Kauf- 
man dissects romanticism. Mr. Clark, in a finely analytic paper, sets 
down a method of literary study. Mr. Pattee gives the specifications for 
a new literary historian of America; and Mr. Foerster, in a chapter which 
is the nucleus of the book, distinguishes the five forces which made 
American literature—the frontier, the romantic movement, the Puritan 
tradition, realism, and a European culture operating in an American 
environment. Know these before you begin to try to comprehend Amer- 
ican literature. 

I have so briefly summarized this really excellent book because I 
agree too heartily with most of its contentions to stop with its summary, 
which seems to me like the Ten Commandments, indispensable for 
literary morals though often disregarded, but incomplete without a last 
and greatest commandment that must be added. What we have here is 
good doctrine. Many a literary opinion has gone wrong from a failure 
to observe, for example, the belated character of American romanticism. 
Indeed, Mr. Foerster’s statement that our great period fell in the west- 
ward sweep of the romantic wave which had left England to Victorian- 
ism, is a brilliant generalization which helps to explain why we have a 
Hawthorne, an Emerson, a Poe to compare with the great English 
romanticists, but no offsets to the great Victorians, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Meredith. And the later chapter by Mr. Jones, on European influences, 
is an excellent corrective for provincial critics who write as if transatlantic 
communication had just been invented. But when Mr. Kaufman begins 
to define the romanticism which came from abroad, there is a sense of 
lack, not so much in his definitions, since definitions of romanticism have 
always been unsatisfactory, as in his stresses. One feels that by concen- 
trating on romanticism in literature it is easy to prove either too little or 
too much. Still more with the pervasive influence of the frontier upon 
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the American imagination. Fortunately, Mr. Hubbell, who does not fail 
to emphasize the necessity of understanding the West if you are to 
comprehend a literature largely produced in the East, is not gentle with 
the new enthusiasts for the frontier who make it almost synonymous with 
American. The actual conditions of the frontier were in every sense un- 
favorable to literature. The men and women of the frontier were not 
chosen spirits intellectually—they were more often not chosen at all but 
driven by their own incapacity to survive in settled regions. In recent 
years they have been romanticized quite as much as they were depreciated 
in the last century, when “he has gone West” was a sneer rather than a 
compliment. It was not the frontier but the idea of the frontier that 
influenced literature—and that idea, like all ideas, was by no means 
purely geographical and American. 

Only one chapter in this book seems distinctly dangerous in its 
premises, for the critical method there upheld is a patent example of the 
dangers waiting upon students of American literature who, after reading, 
may think that the reinterpretation of American Literature in terms of 
exact knowledge of the facts is going to be enough. Professor Schlesinger, 
of Harvard, would have us forego the “unusual, and the super-excellent” 
as a pre-occupation in literary study. He would have us regard the 
printed word “as a medium of communication among human beings, 
horizontally in its application to contemporary society, vertically as ap- 
plied to the transmission of knowledge from generation to generation. 
This, it is clear, is an approach to letters as one of the social sciences. 
The objective becomes an understanding of the literary culture of the 
people—their culture as embodied in print—in all its aspects, but with 
the main attention always fixed on what is broadly diffused rather than 
on what is usual or special.” Emerson, to Professor Schlesinger, is less 
important than McGuffey of the readers! 

But this is the negation of all literary criticism that is not merely his- 
torical, and, whatever it may be in history, in literature is perilously close ` 
to nonsense. Literature is not the expression of all the people by all the 
people for all the people—if so, court records and the transcript of a 
stenographer’s notebook kept on the boardwalk at Atlantic City would 
be worth all the novels in the period. By such standards, the Paston 
Letters are more valuable as literature than Chaucer. But the very defini- 
tion of literature is that it is articulate, in the sense of being highly ex- 
pressive of the essence of contemporary life, and while the essence may 
be distributed through the mass, it reaches artistic consciousness only 
in the rare, the “super-excellent” person. From the point of view of 
America, Emerson was made for the spiritual refinement of the people, 
but from the point of view of literature the American people and their 
experience may be said to have been made for Emerson. It is not what 
they profited, but what he wrote, that gives to his work, as literature, its 
value now. The volumes of sketches of romantic scenes and persons so 
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abundant in the early nineteenth century, are all of them together not 
worth one “Rip Van Winkle”; and, indeed, there is more that is 
essential to be learned of the Federalist mind at work in a rapidly chang- 
ing America from “Rip Van Winkle” than from all of these volumes. 

It is social science, not literary criticism, or even literary history, that 
Mr. Schlesinger is writing of, and he belongs in this book only by virtue 
of his reminder that we must remember backgrounds if we are to get 
our foregrounds right. When he substitutes background for foreground, 
weird tales for Poe and Hawthorne, newspapers for novelists, McGuffey 
for Emerson, he is throwing out the baby with the bath. His chapter 
reminds me of those pious editors who used Shakespeare to teach morality 
and the philologists who saw in Milton only allusions and the niceties of 
English grammar. 

And yet I must not overstate my case. The prerequisite for a criticism 
of American literature is exact knowledge of the background. I should 
even criticize Mr. Parrington—an able historian of our literature—for 
not going far enough in this direction. His theme of realism is by no 
means sufficiently related to the progress of experimental science. I 
should ask of the critic who proposes to discuss the nature and genesis 
of American realism a fuller knowledge of scientific education and scien- 
tific reading in this country than he demands. And I should not confine, 
as he seems to do, the influence to realism. 

* * k * + 

But if this program of reinterpretation of American Literature is a 
challenge to scholarship, it by no means exhausts the case for criticism. 

Indeed, like many other manifestoes, it deals with past errors chiefly, 
and leaves the vital word for the future unsaid. The instances cited by ` 
Mr. Clark from Freneau and Melville are significant. It is impossible 
to know Freneau without exact knowledge of the waves of European 
ideas washing through his mind from overseas. It is impossible to know 
Melville without knowledge of a maritime America and a period of 
violent spiritual reaction against the violence of Calvinist orthodoxy, the 
enthusiasm of transcendental optimism, the materialism of American 
prosperity. 

And yet—as Mr. Clark says—“the background ... must not be 
allowed to obliterate the foreground, the literature itself.” This idea cries 
for more expansion than it gets in this book. A reading of this Reinter- 
pretation leaves the impression that these scholars believe the scholarship 
they advocate and criticism to be identical—that if one knows what made 
a work of literature, one knows that literature. It is the dogmatics of 
determinism carried over into literary criticism. Given the causes and 
the effect is predetermined and understood, is indeed only the complex 
sum. And yet while one cannot know too much of the origins of, let 
us say, Walden, a knowledge of every source and influence, no matter 
how accurate, will never suck out the art of Walden. We who propose 
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criticism must break sharply from the assumptions of the last critical 
generation, that investigation of fact can of itself lead to correct esthetic 
conclusions. This is mere analogy with the supposed findings of experi- 
mental science, from which the premises of all of our scholarship and 
much of our criticism have been taken. The now discredited scientists 
upon whom we have leaned assumed that there were no mysteries; what 
they did not know today they would learn tomorrow. The chain of 
cause and effect from the first stir of force to the mind of Shakespeare 
had missing links, but those links would be provided. And likewise our 
scholars and critics have too often tacitly implied that what the intuition 
perceived of beauty and significance in literature was a secret to be taken 
by a few more assaults on the surrounding facts, the wall of the mystery 
of beauty was already undermined and would soon fall. Check rhythm 
by machines, test fiction by history, apply economics to poetry—sooner 
or later we would know all, not by vague appreciation but in numbers, 
concretely, by facts. We were to learn the causes of literary effects by 
the same general methods as those which were about to solve the nature 
of the atom, the electron, force, and the universe! 

On such a program is this book constructed, and it is a sound program 
for literary criticism where, as in the case of American literature, so much 
of the background remains to be investigated, so many false conceptions 
need to be knocked on the head, and the accurate measures of science 
are still to be substituted for methods demonstrably false. 

But if it is meant to be a complete program for American criticism, 
it is not sound. Nor does science, modern science, not the science in 
which most of us were educated, give it one ounce of support beyond that 

oint where the background of literature ends, and the foreground, 
htir itself, begins. We are not—this seems certain—to learn what 
lies behind the atom, the electron, force, the universe, by the methods of 
science alone. The new generation of scientists are measuring only the 
measurable, and both their philosophy and their mathematics provide for 
the unmeasurable, and for that which is unknowable except through the 
intuitions of consciousness, which are not scientific at all but have at 
least as great a validity.” To insist upon accurate measure in literary 
scholarship—and that is the function of this book—is right, but to imply, 
as some of the chapters seem to do, that scientific scholarship, fully de- 
veloped and adequately applied, will provide a complete critique for 
American literature, or for any literature, is to rest upon premises drawn 
from scientific theories already invalidated in science itself. It is to leave 
untouched the esthetic, intuitive, and essentially unscientific study of the 
effect of the whole of a work of art, such as Walden or the poetry of 
Poe, which is much more than the sum of its measurable parts. It is to 
neglect the intuitive powers of the appreciative mind, at the moment 
when pure science is respectfully assigning to them a place where it is 


2I am following chiefly Eddington here and the cyclic conception of physics. 
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impotent. Once before, and not so long ago, the critical school of Brune- 
tière seized upon what it supposed was science and proffered the evolu- 
tion of literary types as the new road for criticism. But the measurable 
evolution of science was soon discovered to be very different from the 
hypothetical evolution of literary form. Bruneti¢rism disappeared with 
its fallacy. Let us not cling to determinism in literature until the scien- 
tists themselves have to re-educate us. 

If American literature is to be reinterpreted, we shall need, then, more 
than this book provides, although we shall need all it provides. It lacks 
specifically a chapter on esthetic criticism—a term I like as little as 
romanticism, but which I cannot take space to analyze beyond the state- 
ment that intuition and taste and the perceptions of the consciousness 
will be given an emphasis not less than the study of sources and influ- 
ence. If this means that-we must risk the vagaries of impressionistic 
criticism—well, we must risk them, and go on. There must be a clear 
charge to scholars that without feeling, perceiving, interpreting in terms 
which mean more than facts to the consciousness, the most exact analysis 
of, say, Moby Dick in terms of its origins will fail to grasp the book itself. 
“The crudest anthropomorphic image of a spiritual deity,” says Edding- 
ton in his The Nature of the Physical World, “can scarcely be so wide of 
the truth as one conceived in terms of metrical equations.” The most 
uncritical appreciation of a work of art (provided it is deeply felt) can 
scarcely be so unrepresentative of the real nature of a great book as an 
explanation conceived only in terms of its background and sources. 

It is clear that most of the authors of this book are aware of this 
distinction, and have limited themselves to background because the back- 
ground of American criticism needs drastic reforming. But it is equally 
clear that others, notably I should say, Professor Schlesinger, are unaware 
that what they are writing is not criticism at all, but the preparation for 
criticism; and still less aware that they are proposing to substitute an 
accurate knowledge of the phenomena of physical living for a study of 
the manifestations of consciousness (of which one field is art) that must 
carry beyond the facts by means of intuition duly controlled. 

Let us not ask for a revision of this Program of American criticism, 
which will serve its purpose admirably, provided that purpose is under- 
stood to be preliminary to a more difficult task. Let us rather ask for 
another and much more radical volume, in which the daring critic leaves 
measurement to those best qualified to do it, and engages the new prob- 
lems of intuitive appreciation for whose solution science can only pre- 

. pare. Those who from a passage in Melville get more than so many 
words, so many definable concepts, so many reflections of the appearance 
of life, so many reminiscences of ideas long current, must tackle such 
problems or admit that they cannot feel beyond the logical cycle of 
mathematical proof, or take one step without measuring rods for a fact 
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which, in the view of scientific relativity, has already become an illusion, 
convenient, but no more reality than the emotion that follows upon the 
reading of a great poem. 

; Henry SemeL Cansy. 
The Saturday Review of Literature. 


Tue Dicrionary or American Biocrarny. Under the Auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. Edited by Allen Johnson. 
Abbe-Barrymore. Volume I. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1928. 


The history of the Dictionary of American Biography is probably 
known to most readers of American Literature. In 1922 the American 
Council of Learned Societies appointed a committee to consider the 
possibility of such a work. The chief difficulty, that of financing an 
undertaking of such magnitude, that would be so long in preparation, 
was met when Mr. Adolph S. Ochs for the New York Times company 
offered a subvention that will amount to more than half a million dol- 
lars, “with the understanding that the entire responsibility for the con- 
tents of the volumes rests with the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties.” The work is in general charge of a committee of the Council, con- 
sisting of J. Franklin Jameson, chairman, John H. Finley, Allen John- 
son, Frederic L. Paxson, Mrs. Arthur Sulzberger, Carl Van Doren, and 
Charles Warren. The editor-in-chief is Allen Johnson; and the associates 
on his staff are Harris E. Starr, Ernest S. Bates, George H, Genzmer, and 
H. W. Howard Knott. The contributors to Volume I number approxi- 
mately three hundred, including many of the foremost American scholars, 
as well as less-known specialists in particular fields. Each article is signed, 
and is accompanied by a citation of the chief authorities on which it is 
based. It speaks well for the organization of the project that the first 
volume was ready for issue within twenty months after the opening of 
editorial offices in Washington in February, 1926, and this with no undue 
hurry, or sacrifice of quality. 

The appearance of this first volume is, so far as American scholarship 
is concerned, almost an epoch-making event. No remarks have been 
more trite among students of history and literature than those which 
bewailed the lack of authoritative biographical sources. For persons of 
note who have lived within the last thirty years Who's Who in America 
has presented such information as a man gives concerning himself 
Except for this there were, for the general student, only works like Apple- 
ton’s and Lamb’s, supplemented, so far as authors were concerned, by 
Allibone and Duyckinck, and by the brief and incomplete sketches in 
Kettell’s Specimens of American Poetry, Griswold’s collections, Stedman's 
American Anthology, Stedman and Hutchinson’s Library of American 
Literature, and the like. The Cambridge History of American Litera- 
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ture, though generally reliable, is so planned that it gives little or no bio- 
graphical information concerning many writers of considerable impor- 
tance. 

It was inevitable that earlier compilations should be incomplete and 
inaccurate. The persons whose names they included had lived in a 
wide-spread country, in times when neither church nor civic authorities 
kept adequate vital statistics, when few persons had any feeling for 
scholarly accuracy, and when the press was everywhere in the habit of 
„excessive praise or excessive deprecation. ‘They were undertaken either 
as labors of love, beyond the power of any one man to do properly, 
or as commercial attempts to supply a felt need. Allibone and Appleton 
have caused us all much profanity, much labor of verification, and have 
probably led us into many blunders. Still, we could not have done 
without them for the last third of a century. With the advance of the 
new Dictionary, volume after volume of these works will be committed 
to burial under accumulating dust; but, with all their faults, may their 
obsequies be respectful! 

America has waited long for the Dictionary, but probably not too long. 
Thoroughness and accuracy would have been impossible not only with- 
out Mr. Ochs’s generous subvention, but without the co-operation of a 
host of trained scholars and the accessibility of a body of printed scholarly 
work that would not have been available a few years ago. The auspices 
under which the venture has now begun are all favorable. The support 
of the entire Council of Learned Societies gives it the character of a 
public enterprise. The Committee of Management is representative, and 
both it and the editorial staff command general approval. Probably most 
of the contributors to the first volume have taken part: primarily as a 
labor of love and duty; yet the management has been able to make 
payment that if not real remuneration is respectable and adequate as an 
honorarium. 

The arrangement of articles is alphabetical, with no grouping by 
relationships such as is followed in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and to a still greater extent in Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Bio- 
graphy. The advantages and the disadvantages of a strict dictionary plan 
are apparent in a volume that includes sketches of forty-two Adamses. 
The distinction between those who do and those who do not belong to 
“the Adams family” might have been better shown by a different order. 
On the other hand, it would be hard to devise a scheme that would 
bring out satisfactorily the sonships, brotherhoods, and cousinships of 
that remarkable group. On the whole, the plan adopted seems the wise 
one. The reader looks but once, in the proper alphabetical place, for the 
name he is seeking; with a different arrangement he must, to be certain, 
consult an index as well. There are, however, times when a list of the 
articles in a volume is convenient, and saves much turning of pages. 

No doubt future students will from time to time complain of omis- 
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sions, but on cursory examination the list of authors treated in the first 
volume seems as full as could be expected. Of fifty-three writers dis- 
cussed in Duyckinck’s Cyclopaedia of American Literature whose names 
come within the alphabetical limits 4—Bar, forty-six appear in this first 
volume. Of ten represented in Kettell’s Specimens of American Poetry, 
eight appear. Of those within the same alphabetical limits who are given 
sketches in Stedman’s American Anthology, barely half gain space in the 
Dictionary. Some of these may be barred by the fact that they are still 
living; but is probable that worthies whose names have, even by chance, 
been preserved for a century have a little advantage over others equally 
worthy who lived in the last generation. 

Of the men of letters who fall within the limits of the first volume 
the most distinguished is Henry Adams, who is accorded the honor of an 
article by the editor-in-chief. There is no poet or novelist of the first 
rank. Among less important writers are Aldrich, the Alcotts, father and 
daughter, James Lane Allen, Bancroft, Barlow. The sketches of these 
and of many other writers show how well the editor has succeeded in 
keeping reasonable uniformity of scale and tone without unduly repress- 
ing the individualities of many contributors. Figures like Hannah Adams 
and Jacob Abbott and Horatio Alger and T. S. Arthur, who to a certain 
school of modern critics might seem objects of mirth, are treated respect- 
fully without in general being overpraised. It may, indeed, be surpris- 
ing to some readers to find that the author of Ten Nights in a Bar-Room 
is allotted three times as much space as is given to the author of Little 
Women. This proportion, which could not be justified on the grounds 
of international reputation, lasting popularity, or real literary power, is 
explained by the fact that no biography of T. S. Arthur has been pub- 
lished, while Miss Alcott’s life has been treated with some approach to 
adequacy by Miss Cheney. A comparison of these two articles suggests a 
question that must definitely have confronted the Committee on Arrange- 
ments—Shall the Dictionary, a scholarly work, be planned chiefly for 
scholars, who know how to seek elsewhere, and who can usually command 
_ all but the rarest published authorities or shall it aim to meet the needs of 
younger students and readers in small libraries, who will often depend 
on it as their only source of information? The editorial answer appears 
to have been, as probably it must be, something of a compromise, with a 
leaning toward the former alternative. The occasional seeker for informa- 
tion concerning T. S. Arthur will find material not elsewhere available. 
The hundred high school students and members of women’s clubs who 
look up Miss Alcott may wish for more help on the paper they must 
„prepare. Readers of American Literature will probably be glad, so far 
as their own work is concerned, that where choice was necessary the rarer 
material has been given preference. 

In only one important respect is the research worker in American 
literature likely to express a question and a regret regarding the plan 
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of the Dictionary. The treatment of bibliographies is less adequate than 
might be desired, and is without apparent system. Probably a line must 
be drawn somewhere. It might be considered a misappropriation of Mr. 
Ochs’s bounty to print the titles and dates of 119 works ascribed to 
Horatio Alger. But in the article on T. B. Aldrich—to take an illustra- 
tion from a less prolific and certainly not a negligible author—less than 
half the volumes of new works issued in his lifetime are mentioned, and 
some of these in such a manner as to give no indication whether the titles 
are those of books, or of single poems or tales; the existence of collected 
editions of his works is referred to most incidentally; and nothing is said 
of the significant Songs and Sonnets into which, in his later years, he so 
carefully gathered from the mass of his verse the little by which he wished 
to be remembered. What is worse, the number of his volumes is not 
given—as is done in Alger’s case—and there is nothing to show how in- 
adequate the bibliographical information really is. In many other articles 
—for example those on A. Bronson Alcott and James Lane Allen— 
bibliographies, evidently intended to be complete as to important works, 
are given, usually in one of the later paragraphs. To be sure, in his cita- 
tion of authorities the writer of the Aldrich article notes that Greenslet’s 
biography contains a bibliography. But working bibliographies of Alcott 
and of Allen are equally accessible—for both in the Cambridge History 
of American Literature, for Allen also in Who’s Who in America. The 
principle guiding the omission or inclusion of bibliographical data is 
not explained in the preface, and it is not obvious to the reader. It would 
be helpful if each article on an author might contain a verified, dated list 
of his chief works. If there are reasons why this cannot in all cases be 
given—and with the care bestowed on the plan of the Dictionary we may 
be sure there are good reasons—it would seem desirable that there be some 
statement of the relative completeness of the bibliographical information in 
each article, so that the reader might know when he must and when 
he need not seek further. 

It should be a matter of congratulation that the-effect of unity and 
consistency produced by a volume with three hundred collaborators has 
not been attained by forcing sketches into a prescribed mould. How far 
this happy result is due to judgment in choosing contributors, how far to 
skilful supervision of their work will probably never be known outside 
the editorial rooms. The urgent request to be chary in the use of superla- 
tives—a counsel of perfection—seems to have been fairly well followed— 
better followed, one may complacently say, in the biographies of authors 
than in some other sketches. Literary judgments from which one dis- 
sents—and ‘there are of course a good number of such—are rarely ex- 
pressed in an irritating or a dogmatic. manner. Overpraise and biased 
personal estimates are, after all, but reminders that biographers, as well 
‘as their subjects, are human, and are readily excused. The two qualities 
that may be demanded of a dictionary of biography are fairness of inten- 
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tion and accuracy. The former generally prevails. The latter is never 
attainable in an absolute degree. No doubt the editorial office is already 
listing errata; and discoveries will continually be made which will throw 
doubt on apparently proved facts. But so much has been attained as can 
be achieved by careful instruction and tactful exhortation of contributors, 
supplemented by detailed editorial checking. The present reviewer has 
of his own acumen detected no error except a printer’s careless juggling 
of lines in a paragraph of citations on page 203; and such other slips as 
have been brought to his notice have been piddlingly trivial. 
W. B. Carns. 
The University of Wisconsin. 


ANNALS oF THE New Yorx Srace. By George C. D. Odell. Volumes 
UI and IV. New York: The Columbia University Press. 1928. 


I wonder how many students of the development of American social 
history realize what a monumental work is being done modestly, de- 
votedly, and skilfully by Professor Odell. When Volumes I and II of 
his Annals of the New York Stage appeared in 1927, there were dis- 
criminating critics, of course, who welcomed the first complete, authori- 
tative account of the stage of the city which has been since 1825 our 
theatrical metropolis. But I also noticed, from sources who should have 
known better, a singular lack of realization of just what Dr. Odell was 
trying to do and what he was accomplishing. When he began his work, 
many years ago, there were three histories of the New York stage, by 
William Dunlap, by Joseph N. Ireland and by T. Allston Brown. The 
first came down only to 1832, the second to 1860. Both were invaluable, 
in their field, but were incomplete. Brown’s History came to 1900, 
was also of great value, but was notoriously inaccurate. None of these 
books, however, had been written by a scholar. Dr. Odell set before 
himself the ideal of going back of these records to the contemporary: 
newspapers and magazines, programs, memoirs and correspondence, in 
short, to the sources of information. To this historian, the first and most 
essential consideration has been accuracy. How necessary is the scholar’s 
point of view in dealing with this material may not be apparent to those 
who have not dealt with the theater. It presents quicksands on every 
side, for nearly all our published works on the subject have been written 
from the standpoint of the actor or manager, whose memories are per- 
sonal and often prejudiced and to whom a date is of the least importance. 
It is therefore because Dr. Odell is for the first time applying the methods 
of the trained scholar that his record becomes of such significance. 

But Dr. Odell has not been content with being accurate. In dealing 
with such a mass of details, his second problem was to make the narra- 
tive interesting. He has lightened his record by adopting a personal 
style, treating the dead facts with a living appreciation, and fusing them 
consequently into a running story. In Volume III he resumes his record 
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with the newly rebuilt Park Theatre, which in 1821 saw the beginning 
of the “Palmy Days” of that center of New York's theatrical life. He 
then traces the beginning of competition from the Chatham Garden 
Theatre and the ill-fated Lafayette, to be burned in 1829, and, more 
threatening, from that of the Bowery Theatre, which began, in 1826, its 
checkered but interesting career. Across these stages there pass year by 
year the figures of great actors, Edmund and Charles Kean, Junius 
Brutus. Booth, Edwin Forrest, James H. Hackett, William Charles Mac- 
ready, Charles and Fanny Kemble, which stand out from the pages with 
the reality with which the writer’s imagination endows the struggles and 
successes of these early days. It was a struggle indeed; rivalry between 
managers of theaters, bitter jealousies among actors (and actresses), even 
competition with cities like Philadelphia, which was not yielding its 
earlier pre-eminence without efforts to regain it. Most significant of 
all, as Dr. Odell points out, was the introduction, through these eminent 
actors, of the “star system”. The permanent stock companies, which had 
replaced the still earlier traveling stock companies of Hallam and Doug- 
lass, were forced into a position of inferiority, and little by little their dis- 
integration took place, until by 1838 the Park Theatre had left within 
its walls no actor of importance. 

This change had its origin in the efforts of Price and Simpson, the 
managers of the Park, to provide novelties and retain their patrons, who 
showed signs of leaving them. It was, like all stimulants, a dangerous 
device. Audiences that witnessed Edmund Kean became dissatisfied 
with the stock company which supported him, because a new standard 
had been supplied to them. So the stock company alone played to empty 
benches. Moreover the exorbitant sums demanded by the foreign stars 
made business unprofitable and one of the most interesting episodes tells 
how, after Simpson had closed the Park Theatre in 1841, the stock com- 
pany began a season of their own at the Franklin Theatre and made 
enough at least to keep them going. 

The fourth volume brings the record to 1843, which Dr. Odell de- 
scribes as the “Nadir” of the theatre. It was going through one of its 
periods of depression, caused partly by the panic of 1837, by overpro- 
duction in theaters, and by dependence upon foreign plays and foreign 
actors. The things for which the Park Theatre stood were over. Fresher 
minds, less wedded to foreign standards, were putting on, like Mitchell 
at the Olympic, comedy that attracted, at fair prices, audiences that had 
left the Park. New forms of amusements were coming into vogue, and 
Dr. Odell tells in his last chapter of the inception of negro minstrelsy at 
the Bowery Theatre, in February, 1843; of the birth of “variety” at 
the Franklin Theatre in the season of 1842-3, and even of the advent 
of Tom Thumb at Barnum’s Museum, in the same year. 

For Dr. Odell has not confined his Annals to the legitimate theater. 
He has given a picture of all forms of entertainment, including concerts 
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and opera, and in consequence, his volumes are a complete record of the 
manner in which New York amused itself. This picture is enlivened by 
contemporary criticism, and by remarkably acute criticism, too, far 
superior in some instances to the average criticism of today. Dr. Odell 
realizes how important in a survey of the theater such contemporary 
judgments are. The play, if it has survived, we can read and estimate, 
but the art of the actor is past, and we must depend upon the eyes and 
ears of his contemporaries for an analysis of those indefinable lights and 
shades which spell the difference between success and failure. There 
might easily be too much of this criticism but, in my opinion, there is 
just enough to form the basis of the composite judgment for which the 
author must be responsible. 

In the vast majority of cases Dr. Odell’s judgment, especially in his 
summaries, of which I wish there were more, seems sound. There are 
only two aspects of the subject in which I venture to differ with him. 
It is perhaps inevitable that Dr. Odell, being a “born and bred New 
Yorker,” looks upon the American theater from that angle almost ex- 
clusively. He is writing the annals of the New York stage, of course, 
but sometimes he forgets, apparently, that other cities anticipated New 
York in various phases of the theater. He corrects Ireland for his state- 
ment that the first use of gas light occurred in the Bowery Theatre in 
1826, transferring that innovation to the Chatham in 1825; but in reality 
gas was first introduced at the Chestnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia in 
1816. Several times he states that a play was brought out “for the first 
time”, when it had previously been performed in Boston or Philadelphia. 
He probably means “the first time in New York”, but in those days, 
when the supremacy of New York City was only in process of establish- 
ment, the actual date of first performance outside of that city is of real 
significance. 

Dr. ‘Odell is writing a history of the theater and not of the drama, 
but he calls attention very properly to the increasing instances of the 
production of native plays. I am puzzled, therefore, by his statement on 
page 176 of Volume III (1825), that “the literary drama, in fact was 
dying. Nothing was born to take the place of the old comedies, and only 
Sheridan Knowles raised aloft what he might have been pleased to call - 
the Shakesperian banner.” 

The British Drama, it is true, was entering upon a dead time, but in 
America, we were on the threshold in 1825 of a creative period, which 
gave us Robert Montgomery Bird’s Gladiator, Oralloossa, and The Broker 
of Bogota; Robert Conrad’s Jack Cade; David Paul Brown’s Sertorius; 
Richard Penn Smith’s Caius Marius; Nathaniel Parker Willis’ Bianca 
Visconti and Tortesa the Usurer; Epes Sargent’s Velasco; George H. 
Miles's Mohammed and DeSoto; Charlotte Barnes Conner’s Octavia 
Bragaldi; Mrs. Mowatt’s Fashion and Armand; all of which were played 
with success and all of which are distinctly “literary drama”. Nearly all 
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of these Dr. Odell chronicles, but evidently his judgment of their merit 
differs somewhat from mine. Tortesa the Usurer, for example, he de- 
scribes as “a silly tragi-comedy,” and adds, “The most absurd thing about 
the play is the unmotivated change of Tortesa from a grimy Sir Giles 
Overreach to an elegant Master Walter.” Tortesa has always seemed to 
me one of the finest examples of romantic comedy in the nineteenth 
century. As Poe remarked in The Gentleman's Magazine, “Its merits lie 
among the higher and most difficult dramatic qualities. These merits 
are naturalness, truthfulness and appropriateness upon all occasions, 
of sentiment and language.” The best thing about the play is the 
change in Tortesa’s character. As a money lender, he was quite willing 
to arrange a marriage bargain with the daughter of the Duke. But when 
he began to love her truly, then he no longer wished to possess her unless 
she responded to his love,—a perfectly human attitude. Tortesa was a 
stage success and was kept by J. W. Wallack in his repertory for years; 
and even in the dark days of 1843 it was put on with a consequent run 
of several nights, when hardly anything else would succeed. In justice to 
Dr. Odell’s impartiality, it must be recorded that, after his unfavorable 
verdict on Tortesa, he reprints the enthusiastic contemporary criticism 
from the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

But these are after all matters of judgment. Dr. Odell’s enthusiasm for 
the theater is so engaging that I wish he could extend it to the native 
drama, but that, after all, is his own affair. He has succeeded so well 
in his labor of love that it is doubtful if anyone will ever attempt to 
repeat the task. A mere compiler of facts could give us an accurate 
record of the production of plays. But Dr. Odell has done infinitely more 
than that. He has assembled the facts, brooded over them, and has paint- 
ed from them a panorama of the theater in New York in which, as it 
unfolds, we can see year after year the varying fortunes of a great social 
institution, as it reflects the taste, the prejudices, the shifting qualities of 
the audiences that were watching the stage pass from an amusement of 
the few to the pleasure ground of the many. The fight for the right to 
represent life on the stage against the Puritan instinct to resent enjoyment 
and the symbolic representation of human joy and sorrow, is one of the 
great episodes in the history of the people of the United States. In his 
Annals, half of which are now completed, Professor Odell is ever con- 
scious of that struggle. That is what makes his volumes so readable, 
just as his research of years makes them indispensable to any serious stu- 
dent of American literature. 

The University of Pennsylvania. ArrHur Hosson Quinn. 
Corron Marner: Keeper of tHe Purrran Conscience. By Ralph and 

Louise Boas. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1928. Pp. ix + 271. 


Mr. and Mrs. Boas have written an entertaining and sympathetic study 
of certain aspects of Cotton Mather, which, although it contains little 
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for the scholar and adds little to Barrett Wendell’s life of Mather, pub- 
lished in 1891 and reissued in 1926, does make it possible for readers today 
to learn something of an interesting figure of the American past without 
turning back to books which are by some current tastes outmoded. The 
authors of this volume have made good use of most of the more important 
material on Mather which has come to light since 1891, and they have 
avoided the popular superstitions about their subject—even the most 
common one which accuses him of direct responsibility for the persecu- 
tion of the Salem witches. 

Exaggerations make for effect with hasty readers, but it is a pity 
that a book otherwise so good deals so often in them. We read that “all 
the ministers” gave prominence to the pranks of the Goodwin children, 
though there is no evidence that more than a few did. Increase Mather 
is said to have attended the witch “trials’—he attended one. Willard’s 
book on the witchcraft affair is said to have come out before the trials 
ended—what proof is there for this? How do the biographers know that 
as a young man Cotton Mather was possessed of “good looks” and a 
“winsome manner”? And their contention that he must be acquitted “of 
all meanness, chicanery, trickery, and falsehood” seems to be as hard to 
reconcile with some of the facts as their assertion that both Cotton and 
Increase Mather lived “secure in brahminical remoteness.” 

Wisely the authors have tried to sketch in the background for their 
portrait, but it is too often thrown out of scale by too much emphasis 
upon those things in colonial life which today seem “odd” or “quaint”. 

hus, for no reason at all, apparently, except that it gives a chance to intro- 
duce the item: “Potatoes ... were looked upon as a powerful aphro- 
disiac”, space is given to a recipe for cooking this maligned vegetable 
and to an assurance that in 1763 potatoes were not thought to be good 
food. The remark that to the ministers “were referred all questions 
upon which the law was not explicit; and their judgment was final”, 
and the parallel observation, “What the ministers decided happened”, 
are too sweeping. The state of things they describe never existed in New 
England, however nearly it may have been approached and however 
ardently some ministers, like the Mathers, may have yearned for it. 

There are errors on other details, too. We are told that Increase 
Mather was twenty-five when Cotton was born—he was twenty-three— 
and that at the time of Cotton’s admission to college his father was ambi- 
tious to be president of Harvard. In 1675 Increase Mather was refusing 
to consider invitations to Cambridge and in 1681 he declined the presi- 
dency. The facts accord badly with the statement that it was not until 
long after Cotton Mather’s graduation that his father “finally realized 
his ambition” to be president, since his “ambition” prior to that time 
seems to have expressed itself in refusals to take the office he is said to 
have coveted. Dudley’s commission as governor was dated April 1, 
1702, but here we read that in September, 1701 (p. 183), a petition was 
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sent to Queen Anne (who became queen in 1702), asking Dudley's re- 
moval from the governorship which he did not hold until six months after 
the petition is said to have been drawn up! The Magnalia is described 
as written “from the thoroughly biased point of view of one who saw 
nothing in the seventy years of Massachusetts that needed defence”, 
though it takes but little reading of the volume, especially Book 7, to dis- 
cover that there was much in New England that Mather felt needed de- 
fence, and some things, like the persecution of the Quakers, which he 
was unwilling to defend. 

More serious, perhaps, are two other slips. In the witchcraft chapter, 
for the point of view of which “the authors assume full responsibility” 
since it is “based upon a direct study of the multitude of sources avail- 
able”, there is quoted Sewall’s account of the execution of Burroughs, 
and the suggestion is made that Increase, not Cotton Mather, was referred 
to in Sewall’s sentence: “Mr. Mather says they all died by a Righteous 
Sentence”. This conjecture is based on the alleged fact that Sewall always 
referred to Cotton Mather by his full name or as “Mr. Mather the young- 
er”, But Sewall does not always follow this practice, as a close examina- 
tion of his Diary shows, and when he refers to one of the Mathers by his 
full name he, like any other writer, uses the title “Mr. Macher” if, in 
the course of the next few lines, he has occasion to mention him again. 
In the passage in question Sewall says “Mr. Cotton Mather” was there, 
and his remark that “Mr. Mather” defended the sentence follows hard on 
this. It seems obviously to refer to the Mather just alluded to. More- 
over, we have other evidence, such as it is, that Cotton Mather defended 
Burroughs’s sentence, since Calef declares that Cotton Mather was at the 
execution and spoke to justify the action of the court. The theory that 
it was Increase, not Cotton, who defended the sentence, has no evidence 
to support it, since Sewall’s practice is not always as described by the 
authors of the theory, and the hypothesis is weak since Sewall and Calef 
corroborate each other in speaking of Cotton Mather’s coming to the 
support of the justice of Burroughs’ condemnation. The statement that 
there is a good deal of significance in the fact that from the pulpit of 
Cotton Mather’s church “Emerson stepped down forever from the Con- 
gregational ministry” loses point when it is remembered that the pulpit 
which Emerson left was Unitarian, and that the theology he deserted was 
not Mather’s but that which had superseded it at the Second Church. 

This biography, quite apart from such points as have been cited, is 
seriously deficient, since, in treating a man who gave perhaps more time 
to writing than to anything else, it bestows only a passing glance on! 
the hundreds of publications which came from his pen. The biographers 
do not feel that Mather deserves to be called a “man of letters”—-and in 
support of this point out the obvious truth that no work of his is today 
treasured by the “world”—decide justly that all his work was “utilitarian” 
in purpose, and then crown the argument by asserting that, though some 
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passages in Mather’s works are “clear, forceful, rhythmical, and effective”, 
there is no evidence that “he valued these purely artistic qualities”. More- 
over, they say that the passages in which these qualities are shown are 
few and far between. No such verdict should carry weight unless made 
by someone who has read all the works under discussion, and neither 
Mr. and Mrs. Boas nor anyone else now alive has, it seems safe to say, read 
all that Mather wrote. Also the tests used to dispose of Mather’s claim 
to be called “man of letters” seem too narrow. Were Jeremy Taylor, 
Bunyan, Fuller, Baxter, and a host of others neither “men of letters” nor 
“artists” because, like Mather, they did not much concern themselves with 
discussions of literary technique, because they wrote “utilitarian prose” 
only, and because they are not treasured by the “world” today? A critic 
who disagrees with Mr. and Mrs. Boas about the literary aspect of Cotton 
Mather will find nothing in their comment to shake his contention that 
by the standards of his day Mather showed a good deal of interest in 
artistic questions. He tried his hand at various current modes in prose 
and verse, commented on authors from the point of view of style as well 
as content, chose his favorite manner of writing with a full understand- 
ing of some of the problems involved in the selection of a literary method, 
and, later, took pains to write out the reasons for his choice. Those who 
read bits of Mather with pleasure will continue to feel that those bits 
cannot be excluded from the canon of literature until much excellent 
English “utilitarian” prose is similarly excluded, or until the Anatomy 
of Melancholy, much of Sir Thomas Browne and of Milton’s prose, most 
of Fuller, Clarendon, and of Raleigh’s History, the best of Baxter, and a 
great deal of Taylor and Donne, are banished to the same limbo, reserved, 
apparently, for any book which argues or teaches, written by an author 
who, whatever the artistic value of his result, preferred to produce the 
result rather than to discuss means of attaining it and failed to become 
a classic in the sense of being treasured by the “world” throughout the 
ages. Nothing Mather wrote can be called one of the “best books” of the 
world; much of his writing will continue to delight those few who think 
they find in seventeenth and eighteenth century prose of a kind once 
popular, artistic values which may still give aesthetic satisfaction to readers 
whose taste runs in that direction. 

But, even-if in matters of artistic judgment one agrees with Mr. and 
Mrs. Boas, no one can fail to see that their neglect of Mather’s books has 
marred their work in other ways. In his writings he, like most authors, 
displayed his opinions, his knowledge, and his intellectual quality. More- 
over, in many of his prefaces he shed light on his life. No biographer can 
tell the whole story of his doings or safely utter general verdicts on his 
ideas, his mental endowment, and his scholarship, without a thorough 
knowledge of his works. Such a biographer would need to be more than 
human, it may be, but until such a one appears it should be remembered 
that this life of Mather, like Wendell’s and all the others, must be read 
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simply as part of the story, and, in so far as it makes sweeping statements 
about its subject, must be regarded with a little wholesome skepticism. 

To cite faults at such length is an ungracious proceeding, but it is 
necessary in the case of this book just because it is, generally speaking, so 
good. A bad book on Mather would bear on its face warnings against 
trusting it, but Mr. and Mrs. Boas have gone so far toward presenting 
a truly satisfactory portrait that there is need constantly for a reminder 
that, with all its merits, their work is neither immune to error nor thor- 
oughly enough grounded to be accepted as complete or always authori- 
tative. Whether one prefers it or Wendell’s is largely a matter of taste; 
both are sympathetic to their subject, though neither is prejudiced in his 
favor; both are well written; and in either one can find as good å sketch 
of Mather as can be got except by those who are willing to plunge head- 
long into the sources, 

KennetH B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 


WornswortH IN EarLy American Criticism. By Annabel Newton, Pro- 
fessor of English in Baker University. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago. 1928. 210 pages. $2.50. 


The author’s purpose being to narrate the hesitating reception of 
Wordsworth’s poetry in the United States between 1800 and 1824, and 
its more cordial acceptance and strong influence from that time until 
1860, she has based her study upon four kinds of material; viz., American 
editions of his works, criticisms in American periodicals, quotations in 
such books as annuals and school “readers,” and finally the journals, 
poems, letters, and essays of American poets. Her method is clear and 
simple; her investigation has been thorough and fruitful; her statements 
appear to be correct. She has done well to give rather long passages from 
the authors whom she quotes, among whom the half-forgotten critics 
Tuckerman and Whipple figure largely. There are few inaccuracies, 
and the book is safe for reference. 

Your reviewer finds one feature of it to commend and one to con- 
demn (in common with nearly all the “doctoral dissertations” it has been 
his lot to read). First, then, for the praise. A really valuable section is 
the part in which Professor Newton shows how easily stirred to loud and 
silly expressions of emotion the American public were, in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and indeed in more than the first quarter. 
They knew no gradations between howls of joy and hisses of disapproval. 
They were moved altogether if they were moved at all. Their religion 
found its national expression in the corybantic ravings of revivalists. 
- Instead of discussing politics like civilized men, they marched in torch- 
light parades like children or barbarians. The crowds that yelled and 
stamped their joy in Ole Bull and Fanny Elssler and Jenny Lind, who 
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stirred their senses or their sensibility, were ready to mob the actor Mac- 
ready because he was the rival of a native star, Edwin Forrest. Their 
taste in poetry was for whatever in Byron was most superficial and flashy 
and whatever in Mrs. Sigourney most easily opened the faucets of the 
tear-ducts. Excitability, impatience, a tendency to ridicule what they did 
not understand, and a craving for strong sensations predisposed people 
against Wordsworth’s poetry, which gradually and quietly appeals to 
what lies deep in that region of the mind where feeling and reason co- 
exist. Professor Newton makes it plain that the earliest American Words- 
worthian, Professor Henry Reed, had a hard time getting such a public 
to appreciate the poet. Reed deserves even more prominence in her book 
than she has given him. He did inestimable service as an editor and 
expounder of Wordsworth, whom he knew personally and with whom 
he corresponded. Considering the fact that he was a Philadelphian born 
and bred and the grandson of a famous Jerseyman, it is strange that so 
much should be said in this book about “our Puritan forefathers” and 
that, as often happens, New England should fill the foreground too com- 
pletely. Still, it must be admitted that, next to Henry Reed, the chief 
promoters of Wordsworth’s fame in America were Bryant, Whittier, 
Longfellow, and Lowell, who, in return, owed more to him than to any 
other poet. 

The defect of Professor Newton’s work is that it reads less like a real 
book than like a “doctor’s dissertation,” which is to say that it is not an 
organism but a mechanism, not perspective but inspective, not a thing 
that holds up its head and looks about, but one that peers at the ground. 
Except in the chapter on Early American Culture, it does not open out- 
looks upon other fields than the little patch of water in which the stars 
of Wordsworth’s genius were dimly reflected: it lacks philosophic connec- 
tion with the rest of the universe. Would that the words “research,” 
“dissertation,” and “thesis” might be banished from the literary depart- 
ments of our graduate schools, and the words “literary achievement” and 
“essay” be used instead! The typical “researcher,” to whom Professor 
Newton happily is superior, has little sense of relative values; to him all 
“authorities” are of pretty nearly equal weight, and all his painfully 
collected card-catalogue notes are so precious that he cannot make up his 
mind to destroy any of them. 

One can pardon several misquoted lines of verse and half a dozen 
incorrect or slipshod terms, such as “transpire” for “occur”, “the great 
out-of-doors,” something “which is lacking to any great extent,” and “an 
event of great interest to literary lovers;” but it is less easy to enjoy any- 
thing smacking of pedantry in a book which deals with so glorious a sub- 
ject as poetry. 

Grorce McLean HARPER. 

Princeton University. 
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Tue Nose Savacz, A Srupy in Romantic Naturauism. By Hoxie 
Neale Fairchild. New York: The Columbia University Press. 1928. 


This dissertation does credit to Mr. Fairchild, to the men under whom 
he worked at Columbia, particularly to Professor E. H. Wright, and to 
the Columbia University Press. The subject is popular, the style is lively, 
the scholarly machinery is not obtrusive, and the typographical errors 
are negligible. Not often does a university press make of a dissertation 
so attractive a volume. 

The author uses “Noble Savage” as a popular term to include all 
primitive people, not only American Indians, but “Negroes, South Sea 
Islanders and other sorts of savages,” even, metaphorically, “romantic 
peasants and children”; in fact, “a Noble Savage is any free and wild 
being who draws directly from nature virtues which raise doubts as to 
the value of civilization.” Since the body of literature including these 
Noble Savages is enormous, the writer has confined his study to the 
major literature of Romanticism and has excluded American literature— 
a restriction, however, which is not, and cannot be, consistently observed. 

The first two chapters survey chronologically the appearance of Noble 
Savages in the literature preceding the period of Romanticism. Casting 
far back for literary antecedents, the author finds them in the Golden 
Age as pictured by Ovid and other classic writers, and kept alive in the 
literature of the Middle Ages. Later, the reports of explorers and “the 
naturalism of the sixteenth century” supported Montaigne in “generali- 
zations about the virtues of savage man and the deteriorating effects of 
civilization.” No earlier use of the term “noble savage” than the well- 
known one in Dryden’s Conquest of Granada has been found. Through- 
out the pseudo-classical period, Noble Savages appear in literature with 
increasing frequency, often with satirical intent, and in the period of 
early romanticism, “the Noble Savage is gradually adopted as an illus- 
tration of the freedom, simplicity and general closeness to nature which 
the age admired.” In the latter part of the eighteenth century the growing 
influence of Rousseau gave “a new seriousness to the Noble Savage;” and 
“the reports of explorers in America and the South Seas, and the visits of 
actual savages to England, made the Noble Savage, between 1760 and 
1780, a popular and social fad.” During the period of the French Revo- 
lution, this son of nature, through a confusion “of philosophe rationalism 
and early romantic sensibility . . . exemplified the doctrine of perfecti- 
bility . . . through retrogression;” and after the collapse of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, he supported “for a time the nature-philosophy of the 
Lakists and their followers.” In the hands of the London Society Poets, 
he fared badly. “Rogers tried to bring the Noble Savage into agreement 
with his own polite and belated tastes. Campbell, in spite of his romantic 
sympathies, fixed the Indian in a conventional mould. Moore helped to 
destroy the Utopian conception of America.” Mr. Fairchild completes 
this rapid survey by saying that “the history of the Noble Savage from 
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1810 to 1830 is in the main the history of a dying convention, . . . for 
deprived of his philosophical significance, he becomes a mere outworn 
fad, and gradually gives place to other aspects of the romantic spirit.” 

To the end of helping “to place our particular subject against the 
general background of romanticism,” chapters are devoted to “The Child 
of Nature and the Noble Savage,” “Romantic Love and the Noble 
Savage,” “The Noble Savage and the Religion of Nature,” and “Natural 
Man and Natural Piety.” Whenever possible, the author has avoided the 
repetition of the findings of other writers on primitivism. His chief 
sources are the following: Gilbert Chinard’s L’ Amérique et le réve exoti- 
que dans la littérature française au XVIIe et au XVIIe siècle and 
L’Exotisme américaine dans la littérature française au XVIe siècle; Ben- 
jamin Bissell’s American Indian in English Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century; C. B. Tinker’s Nature’s Simple Plan; Lois Whitney’s “English 
Primitivistic Theories of Epic Origins” (Mod. Phil, XXI); and F. E. 
Farley’s “The Dying Indian” (Kittredge Anniversary Papers). He might 
well have examined also the unpublished dissertations of Miss Whitney 
on Studies in Eighteenth-Century Primitivistic Theories of Epic Origins, 
and H. B. Jones on The Death Song of the Noble Savage. 

Mr. Fairchild’s study, however, is far from being a mere compilation of 
critical views on primitivism; it is rather a thesis to prove the following 
assumptions: first, that the men who wrote about the Noble Savage were 
advancing philosophic ideas concerning ideal man; second, that the vogue 
of the Noble Savage was prevalent almost entirely during the period of 
Romanticism; third, that the Noble Savage cult is a striking illustration of 
the irrationality of the Romantic Movement. It is possible to show that 
these assumptions are, in part at least, incorrect. While various writers, 
notably Rousseau and Wordsworth, unquestionably promulgated the doc- 
trine of ideal man in a state of nature, there were dozens of other writers 
who, without philosophic intent, created in drama, fiction, and narrative 
poetry good Indians and simple peasants—created them simply because 
the authors themselves or their readers delighted in them. To read Rous- 
seau doctrine into every Indian tale is therefore a mistake. Mr. Fairchild, in 
his preoccupation with the relation between the Noble Savage and Roman- 
tic Naturalism, does not sufficiently take into account the universal appeal 
of the Noble Savage to the readers of fiction and the drama. No date, like 
1830, can be set for his disappearance from literature. The vogue of these 
exotic creatures may have been greatest during the period of. Romanticism, 
but the Noble Savage has never been absent from the pages of English 
literature. In American literature, while the period from 1820 to 1860— 
from Cooper to Melville—marked his greatest vogue, the Noble Savage 
still persists with considerable vitality; witness Owen Rutter’s recent 
Golden Rain, in which Jeludin, a Sulu chieftain, is the apotheosis of a 
long line of noble sons of nature. 

It is obvious that no study of the Noble Savage can be complete with- 
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out including American literature, for Pocahontas, “La Belle Sauvage,” 
is the literary ancestor of hundreds of other Noble Savages on this side 
of the Atlantic. If one were to extend the term “noble savage” meta- 
phorically in American literature as Mr. Fairchild has done in English 
literature, what a deluge of Daniel Boones, Uncle Toms, Rip Van 
Winkles, and Fayaways would engulf us! 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Fairchild has not been able to avoid refer- 
ence to some American writings, and he devotes several pages to “The 
Death Song of a Cherokee Indian.” He does not, however, discuss the 
two versions of the poem, differing in wording, in stanza arrangement, 
and in refrain; and he does not mention the printing of one version by 
Joseph Ritson in his “Historical Essay on the Origin and Progress of 
Natural Song,” which appeared in 4 Select Collection of English Songs 
with their Original Airs (1783). 

Mr. Fairchild implies that the rationalistic philosophers of the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries were opposed to the doctrine of the 
Noble Savage, that the irrational emotionalists of Romantic Naturalism 
fostered it, and that the later scientific rationalists reject it. It may well be 
contended, on the contrary, that it is a mistake to connect the natural-man 
cult so rigidly with the Romantic Movement. There were sound thinkers 
of the seventeenth century who regarded primitivism as a natural out- 
growth of rationalism; there are scientific philosophers, psychologists, and 
sociologists of the present day who believe in the intelligence and morality 
of primitive peoples. 

It is in his last chapter that Mr. Fairchild sets forth his critical doc- 
trine. He states that with “a group of critics who find in the Romantic 
Movement the source of much of that feebleness, eccentricity and dis- 
organization which afflict contemporary thought” he is “at least in par- 
tial sympathy.” His cure for the evils of the Romantic Movement is 
“accurate observation and cautious inference—in other words, scientific 
method. .. . Older and wiser men,” he says, “have assured me that as 
time goes on I shall appreciate the feebleness of human reason. I appre- 
ciate it already. The typical young rationalist supposes that reason can do 
a great deal; I recognize that reason can do hardly anything, but I 
know of nothing that can do more.” This seems, to one reader at least, a 
dangerous doctrine. One grants that in the pursuit of a thesis it is espe- 
cially difficult to remember that literature is an art, but it must also be 
granted that while any critic has a right to express disapproval of the 
literary products of the Romantic Movement, no criticism is valid which 
is not based upon the canons of literary art and which does not take into 
account the purely artistic delight of those that read. A criticism based 
solely upon one’s own powers of scientific observation and rational think- 
ing tends to produce erroneous critical judgments. Such criticism cannot 
appraise correctly the literature of any age. 

GREGORY PAINE. 

The University of North Carolina, 
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AsraHAaM Lincoin, 1809-1858. By Albert J. Beveridge. Boston: The 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 2 vols. 1928. $12.50. 


Despite the tragedy of its incompleteness, Mr. Beveridge’s study is a 
distinguished work. For the drab formative years of Lincoln’s life—years 
that stretched out until he was close upon fifty—the present volumes will 
be generally accepted as definitive. Those who know Mr. Beveridge’s life 
of Marshall will expect in this later work a study marked by patient 
search for materials and judicious sifting of evidence; and they will 
not be disappointed. Little has escaped his search and the mass of data 
has been handled with discriminating skill. These lucid pages, supported 
by bristling arrays of footnotes, bear the stamp of an honest and candid 
inquiry. No detail is too homely for him, and he is at great pains to 
separate the historical figure from the clutter of myths. It is the real 
Lincoln that he is in search of, and in consequence he leans heavily on 
Herndon, the Hankses, and other reporters that a certain school of Lin- 
coln writers is prone to belittle as unauthentic. He will have nothing 
to do with hero-mongering, and in his fidelity to ungainly fact he creates 
a figure that is as true to the slack Western environment as the dirt- 
floor of the Lincoln cabin. 

A child of the crude borderland between free labor and slavery, and 
living on the raw edges of the Ohio River backwoods, Lincoln was 
marked indelibly by the southwestern frontier. It was a drab world that 
bred him, crude, mean, vulgar, poverty-stricken, unlighted by the win- 
dows of hope and with the door of opportunity seemingly barred—a 
world little calculated to breed generous and enlightened souls. That 
Lincoln ultimately rose superior to it, and from the slovenly frontier 
experience came finally to distil a fine charity and wisdom, are facts 
that Mr. Beveridge comments upon and is at a loss to explain. After all 
the probing, the mystery of Lincoln’s rich development remains a mystery 
still. A slow man and cautious, intensely conservative, bitten deep with 
political ambition and afraid of bold appeal, he was no magnetic leader 
to gather hosts of followers and mould them like putty. Douglas could 
do that, and Henry Clay; with their trumpet voices they would muster 
armies and march to their objectives. But Lincoln remained part and 
parcel of the mass from which he had sprung, and he thought and said 
what the mass was thinking and saying. His mind and heart were at 
one with theirs and by reason of sympathetic understanding he came 
to be a sort of projection and embodiment of the unphrased ideals and 
latent sense of justice of the nameless multitudes with whom life deals 
harshly. When he talked with them they discovered responsive impulses 
stirring vaguely in their souls and they accepted his conclusions because 
they trusted him. The outside might be crude, the expression homely, 
but through his speech shone an honest and kindly spirit that plain men 
understood. If Lincoln came to be much more than a small-town lawyer- 
politician, it was due to the simple integrity of his nature that trusted 

. the simple integrity of other men. 
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And so, uncertain and halting, he moves through six hundred pages 
of the first volume till he stood on the threshold of the great struggle, 
and there Mr. Beveridge pauses to sketch the larger background against 
which Lincoln was to stand thereafter. The work is done skilfully, at 
times brilliantly. His analysis of the Southern mind is sympathetic and 
competent, and his sketch of. Bleeding Kansas—a curious mixture of 
Abolitionism and land speculation—is shrewdly realistic. It is political 
history for the most part, for the times were political-minded, and in the 
enjoyment of political speeches Mr. Beveridge sometimes forgets how 
unreal is the talk and how largely the tissues of fiction weave themselves 
into political strategy. He is too ready to take the professions of politicians 
at face value, and Webster and Clay and Douglas appear in his pages 
wearing the halos a hero-worshiping generation invested them with. 
He is high in praise of the Seventh of March speech and gently chides 
the contemporary critics for their skepticism. It is a bit odd and more 
than a bit old-fashioned; yet to one nourished on John Marshall’s Federal- 
ism the splendid rhetoric of Webster suffices to cover a multitude of 
lapses. 

It is this political-mindedness that leads Mr. Beveridge into a doubtful 
“historical judgment. Accepting the report of politicians, he attributes 
-the rise of the slavery controversy to the Abolitionists who persisted in 
prodding the sleeping lion. In a narrow sense of course it was true. 
Webster and Clay and Calhoun asserted it vehemently; all the small 
political fry, including the preachers and editors, reiterated the charge, 
and vulgar opinion agreed. But at bottom the charge was no more than 
a gesture of defense—imputing to one’s opponents an evil that was inher- 
ent in the situation. The plantation masters were proud, high-spirited men 
who would tolerate no restrictions laid on their constitutional rights. 
They would not suffer their interests in the Western territories to be 
stripped from them. They would go there if they chose and take their 
slaves with them; and there could be no peace in this matter of slavery 
on any grounds other than complete subservience of the Northern ma- 
jority to the Southern minority. Slavery must expand or be stifled, and, 
in seeking to expand, it collided with something far more potent than a 
handful of Abolitionists—it collided not only with a vigorous movement 
of Northern liberalism that was spreading the doctrine of natural rights 
across the continent, but worse still, with a great land-hunger that looked 
covetously upon the territories as the home of free labor. The fires of 
Abolitionism certainly hastened the boiling of the pot, but with greedy 
free-soilers exuding negro hatred it must have come to the boil without 
them. 

The Dred Scott case was a spark to the tinder and Mr. Beveridge 
discusses it with clarity. But as a disciple of John Marshall, he misses the 
most suggestive aspect of the affair. Conceding his argument in justi- 
fication of the bench—that Chief Justice Taney and his fellow justices 
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were capable, upright, impartial—it remains true that the evils of the 
case were the inevitable fruit of Marshall’s policy of subverting the court 
to political ends. The Dred Scott case should never have come into court. 
The Missouri Compromise was not a justiciable issue; the law was not 
competent in the premises. It was a political and social question that 
bifterly divided the country, and in rendering a decision the court went 
outside the law and returned a social decision. Brooks Adams long ago 
pointed out the danger of using the courts for political ends; it can result 
only in bringing them into popular contempt; they cease to be judicial 
and become partisan. That was the practical outcome of the Dred Scott 
decision—a fact that Mr. Beveridge fails to take note of, and thereby is 
saved from an implied reflection on his earlier hero. 
Vernon Louis ParrincTon. 
The University of Washington. 


Sexecrep Poems or Encar Arran Por. Edited with an Introduction by 
Thomas Ollive Mabbott. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1928. 
xviii + 132 pp. 

In his Selected Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, an attractive new volume 
in the Modern Readers’ Series, Professor Thomas Ollive Mabbott has 
endeavored to bring together, as he tells us in his Introduction, “Every- 
thing of Poe’s upon which his poetical reputation may really be said to 
rest.” Accordingly he includes all the poems that were collected by Poe 
or by his literary executor except the fragmentary “Scenes from Poli- 
tian”? and in addition a dozen poems first brought to light after the 
poet’s death (not all of them incontestably Poe’s, however), together with 
three brief “metrical experiments” from his critical writings, now first 
collected among his poems. He makes no systematic attempt to assemble 
the multifarious variant readings, which are in Poe’s case well nigh 
endless, but gives complete variant versions of “Tamerlane,” “A Dream 
within a Dream,” “Lenore”, and “The Bells”, and a canceled passage 
from an early text of “Fairy-Land,” each of which will be welcomed by 
the serious student of Poe. 

In an Appendix Dr. Mabbott reproduces the dedications and prefaces 
which Poe used in the several editions of his poems; and following these 
he gives the footnotes with which Poe decked out certain of his earlier 
poems, supplementing Poe’s notes with notes, mainly historical and inter- 
pretative, of his own. He calls attention, for instance, to an early text 
of “The Happiest Day—the Happiest Hour,” published in a Baltimore 
paper, which former editors had overlooked. He gives his endorsement 
to Rossetti’s interpretation of the much-discussed “Nicéan barks” in the 
earlier lines “To Helen,” adding the detail that Bacchus was accompanied 
by the nymph Nicea. Of “The City in the Sea” he remarks that “the 


*A play which Dr. Mabbott edited most satisfactorily in its entirety, so far as Poe went 
with it, in a separate volume published in 1923. 
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poem is founded upon the legends that on clear days one can still see 
the ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah sunk in the Dead Sea... and the 
belief that Hellmouth was directly beneath the Dead Sea,” a fresh and 
extremely interesting observation, which, however, still leaves something 
to be accounted for in the provenance of the poem. And he introduces a 
finely suggestive interpretation of “Al Aaraaf,” in which, however, he 
ignores the fact that Nesace is represented as being queen of the realm 


“Whence sprang the ‘Idea of Beauty’ into birth,” 


what seems to me to be of fundamental importance for a true under- 
standing of the poem. 
The volume is carefully edited throughout, the only misprints that 
I have observed being “I” for “II” on p. 122, l. 8; “Charmian” for 
“Charmion” on p. 126, l. 20; and “Gottin” for “Göttin” on p. 128, L 1. 
The book is a scholarly production by one of the ablest of Poe scholars. 
l Kirtis CAMPBELL: 
The University of Texas. 


Bisticat ArLusions 1n Por. By William Mentzel Forrest. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1928. $2.50. 


This book, one of the most interesting special studies of Poe yet 
produced, has a rather wider scope than its title would indicate. It con- 
tains indeed a careful study of Poe’s biblical quotations and allusions, 
but in addition gives no little attention to the origin of Poe’s religious and 
philosophic ideas. 

Dr. Forrest devotes a highly interesting chapter to Eureka. He recog- 
nizes that the system Poe adopted was almost wholly non-biblical. Its 
origin is Eastern—the philosophy of the Vedas, akin to certain Greek 
thought, but has little in common with Hebraic conceptions of the 
world. Poe, he thinks, gained his knowledge through European sources, 
which he names tentatively. Now all this is clear enough and convincing 
enough and hardly surprising. But just as Emerson’s “Brahma” was 
considered enigmatical, and as Walt Whitman’s “Song of Myself” has 
been held mysterious, so Eureka has been frequently regarded as a puzzle. 
Dr. Forrest’s discussion of this point alone would make this book a most 
welcome one. 

The stylistic study is very thorough—indeed, it is almost too thor- 
ough. Poe was so self-conscious that studies in his mode of composi- 
tion are easily defensible. He characterized composition as largely 
“inventing or selecting,” and he occasionally enclosed in quotation marks 
commonplace phrases which few editors would ever have supposed con- 
sciously quoted, or quoted at all, had they not been specially marked— 
the phrase “after many days” is an example. But Dr. Forrest is interested 
in the pervasive influence of the Bible on literary English, and lists at 
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times such completely outworn metaphors as “talents”—which, of course, 
when used to denote anything other than a weight or a sum of money, 
is an allusion to a parable but rarely a conscious allusion. Occasionally, 
too, a phrase ultimately biblical in origin is used by Poe in a form which 
indicates that he borrowed from some popular author. Thus the allusions 
to things which “stir the soul as at the sound of a trumpet” are more 
probably borrowed from a celebrated phrase of Sir Philip Sidney (which 
Poe does somewhere quote) than from Jeremiah. And the phrase 
“ancient as the hills” is less a remote echo of Proverbs, VIII, 25, than an 
actual quotation (though without inverted commas) from Coleridge's 
“Kubla Khan.” Yet I would not have it supposed that many of the 
allusions listed by Dr. Forrest are shadowy. I have myself for ten years 
been collecting all of the quotations and echoes of all kinds I could 
identify in Poe. And Dr. Forrest had found independently practically 
every one I had noted from the Bible and many more besides. Among 
the most interesting is the verse echoed at the end of “The City in the 
Sea,” which is Isaiah, XIV, 9. Poe in an unfinished essay referred to the 
ending of this poem as similar to some lines of a minor contemporary. 
His purpose was evidently to defend himself by showing a common 
source. But he laid his pen aside before doing so, and I am glad to 
learn what he must have had in mind. 

Dr. Forrest discusses how Poe might have become so familiar with 
the Bible, when he seems rarely to have attended church, and concludes 
that it must have been in youth. Poe’s visits to church in manhood were 
perhaps less rare than Dr. Forrest believes; but I suspect that Poe, like 
other men of letters, read the Scriptures at home. Had my edition of 
Politian met Dr. Forrest’s eye, he would have found in it some account 
of Poe’s Bible, which is preserved at the Poe Cottage at Fordham, and 
contains a few markings—the only one in ink being against a despairing 
passage in Job, VII, 16, which does not seem to be echoed in his writ- 
ings,—“Let me alone; for my days are vanity.” 

Dr. Forrest’s book covers a limited field, but it covers it thoroughly; 
it has revealed a well-nigh unsuspected side of Poe’s mind and style; 
and it includes the best discussion of Eureka I have seen. The book is a 
credit to the author, to Poe, and to the University of Virginia. 

Tuomas Orve Maszort. 

Brown University. 


SELECTIONS FROM THomas Pae. Edited with an Introduction by Arthur 
Wallace Peach. The American Crisis. The Age of Reason. Com- 
mon Sense. American Authors Series. New York: Harcourt, Brace 


and Company. 1928. 


Professor Stanley T. Williams, general editor of the American Authors 
Series, has put all students of American letters in his debt by the meticu- 
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lous care with which the various books issued under his guidance have 
been prepared. In a field too often lacking in good texts, this series of 
books, with its insistence upon scrupulous texts, has set a standard for 
others to follow. 

In editing selections from Thomas Paine, Mr. Arthur Wallace Peach 
has set forth an introduction which gives the main facts of Paine’s peculiar 
career, and which concludes with a faint attempt to estimate Paine’s sig- 
nificance. The introduction is carefully prepared; I confess I do not find 
it engaging in style or illuminating in substance. The truth is that Paine 
belongs to the whole eighteenth century rather than to American 
letters, and it is Mr. Peach’s inability to focus his material from this point 
of view that weakens what he has to say. Moreover, Mr. Peach has said 
almost nothing of the origins of Paine’s thought; yet it would seem that, 
in the case of Paine, as in the case of Mandeville in the opening quarter 
of the century, there is an excellent opportunity to illumine the thought 
of the author by reference to the sources from which he draws and the 
currents on which he relies. I am far from thinking that Mr. Peach should 
do anything as elaborate as Professor Kaye’s edition of Mandeville, but 
it is in that direction, it seems to me, that a truly illuminating edition of 
Paine lies. In the meantime, Mr. Peach has given us a competent job, but 
he has not done for Paine what must some day be done for him; namely, 
to indicate why he was the most popular propagandist in the western 
world from the appearance of The Crisis to the appearance of The Age 
of Reason. 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 

The University of North Carolina. 


American Necro Forx-Sones. By Newman I. White. Cambridge: The 
Harvard University Press. 1928. x -+ 501 pages. $5.00. 


During the last few years students of Negro folk-lore have been greatly 
edified by such books as Dorothy Scarborough’s On the Trail of Negro 
Folk-Songs, Puckett’s Folk-Beliefs of The Southern Negro, and the social 
studies of Odum and Johnson. Professor White’s contribution to the 
subject is no less distinguished. The matter is treated in fourteen chap- 
ters under such headings as “Religious Songs”, “Upstart Crows”, “Songs 
about Animals”, “Songs about Women”, “Race Consciousness”, “Blues 
and Miscellaneous Songs”. The wide and varied observations of the 
general introduction are penetrating and conclusive. The chapter dis- 
cussions indicate a thorough understanding of the Negro and furnish a 
keen analysis of his character. The genuine Negro comes out particularly 
in such groups as the “Labor Songs”, The author is especially fortunate 
in having had an intimate association with Negroes from early child- 
hood, and all the songs were given. him in manuscript or by word of 
mouth, The exceedingly difficult task of grouping the songs is admirably 
done and the in-breeding and cross-breeding painstakingly noted. The 
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scholarly and minute studies of individual songs furnish a veritable para- 
dise for the source hunter. In his discussion of the famous “John 
Henry”-“John Hardy” group, the author reaches conclusions somewhat 
different from the opinions of earlier writers, deductions in part correc- 
tive, but lacking finality. This obscure matter needs further study. The 
citations from the Bible in connection with the religious songs reveal a 
sharp eye, a good memory, and a praiseworthy persistence in research. 
The volume is thoroughly rounded out by an appendix containing 
fifteen specimen tunes, eleven specimens of “Negro Ballets and Related 
Songs”, twenty-two specimens of “Spiritual Songs and Camp-meeting 
Songs of the White People”, ten specimen “Songs from the Old Minstrel 
Books,” thirty-two specimens of “Songs from Ante-Bellum Novels, Travel 
Books, Slave Autobiographies, Etc.” “There is an exhaustive bibliography 
of twelve pages and indexes of titles and first lines. Everything necessary 
to meet the demands of the scholar has apparently been supplied, and at 
the same time the author has made a book usable for the general reader. 
Joun Harrincron Cox. 
West Virginia University. , 


BRIEF MENTION* 


Tue Porrry or Farner Tass (Jonn Banister Tass). Edited by Francis 
A. Litz. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1928. $3.00. 
Dr. Litz has collected in one volume “all the poems of Father Tabb 

published during his life and since his death except The Rosary in 

Rhyme and Quips and Quiddits, as well as a few here printed for the 

first time.” The editor has included the mauscript poems which he dis- 

covered in the possession of the poet’s friends and published in his Father 

Tabb: A Study of his Life and Works in 1923. The poems are grouped 

partly according to form and partly according to subject matter, in accord 

with the poet’s own arrangement in the separate volumes. A brief account 
of Tabb’s life is given in the Introduction. 

. Poe’s contention that there is no such thing as a long poem seems 
to have convinced Father Tabb that the brief lyric is the highest form of 
poetic art. This conviction he expressed in “To a Songster,” which was 
first entitled “Ambition”: 

“O little bird, Pd be 

A poet like to thee 
Singing my native song— 
Brief to the ear, but long 
To love and memory.” - 

A generation which has shown a marked fondness for the poems of 

Emily Dickinson ought, it seems, to care more for Father Tabb’s poems, 

which, if less striking than hers in some respects, approach more nearly 

to perfection of form. 


* The unsigned reviews in this section were written by the Managing Editor. 
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SpoxesMEN: Modern Writers and American Life. By T. K. Whipple. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1928. $2.50. 


This is one of the few books dealing with contemporary American 
authors that reveal the presence of any real critical standards. Professor 
Whipple approaches contemporary American literature with the follow- 
ing questions in mind: “What has it to tell concerning modern American 
life? Is it hampered or fostered by its environment? Above all, does it 
give any clues as to possibilities of improvement in our civilization or in 
the lives of the majority?” The ten writers who furnish the basis for 
his inquiry “not only as to the lot of the artist among us, but also as 
to the common lot” are Henry Adams, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Theodore Dreiser, Robert Frost, Sherwood Anderson, Willa Cather, 
Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Sinclair Lewis, and Eugene O'Neill. 


Tue American Nover To-pay: A Social and Psychological Study. By 
Régis Michaud. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1928. $2.50. 


This book, which has been “transcribed” into English by the author, 
grew out of a series of lectures given at the Sorbonne in 1926. The 
American Novel To-day is a book with a thesis. American novels, says 
M. Michaud, “constitute a vast satire on present-day American civiliza- 
tion, a defense of the rights of man against the pressure of obsolete ideals 
and traditions.” “Current literary criticism,” he says, “cannot afford to 
ignore Doctor Freud. ... Freudian psychology is the natural ally of 
the sociologist. . . . By presenting Puritanism as a form of moral inhibi- 
tion it throws a new light upon it.” The Freudian psychology seems a 
rather insecure foundation upon which to build up an accurate inter- 
pretation of any nation’s life or literature. M. Michaud has borrowed 
from certain American critics the term “Puritanism,” which is too often 
used to represent, not historical Puritanism, but almost anything obnoxi- 
ous to the critic himself. M. Michaud, however, has some interesting 
observations to make upon the American novels he has read. Hawthorne, 
James, and Howells are discussed in the earlier chapters. 


A Srupy oF THE Moern Nove: British and American since 1900. By 
Annie Russell Marble. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1928. 
$3.50. 

A useful handbook, informative rather than critical. 


Souta Carona Barans: with a Study of the Traditional Ballad To-day. 
Collected and Edited by Reed Smith. Cambridge: The Harvard 
University Press. 1928. $3.00. 


This admirably edited volume contains sixteen British popular ballads 
and folk-songs found in South Carolina. The first half of the book is an 
excellent general discussion of the popular ballad. 
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American Pronunciation: S. P. E. Tract No. XXX. By H. Kurath. 
Oxford University Press. 1928. 


A brief descriptive study of the three chief regional dialects of the 
United States (Western, Eastern, Southern), with a suggested scheme for 
the study and recording of local dialects. The author is often arbitrary in 
his classifications and unscientific in his descriptions, perhaps intention- 
ally. There is, however, no apparent reason for describing the pronun- 
ciation of American ‘wh’ as “w preceded by a voiceless fricative.” Although 
this study is in no sense final, it will serve to awaken interest in Ameri- 
can pronunciation. 


F. K. Mrrcuext. 


THE Necro IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERATURE: An Outline for 
Individual and Group Study. By Elizabeth Lay Green. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1928. 


It is a healthy sign for race harmony, especially in the South, that 
the white man’s interest in the Negro seems to demand a study outline 
such as Mrs. Paul Green’s. The book is well planned and compactly pre- 
sented, covering not only the Negro’s contribution to American literature, 
but also the considerable body of interesting literature in which white 
authors use Negro material. Especially useful is the outline of the work 
of Paul Green, which may be assumed to have the author’s supervision 
and sanction. The bibliographies are ample for the use of the casual stu- 
dent for whom the work is primarily intended. 

i Newman I. Wurre. 


Tue Mar or Concord. By Helen Bodley. Boston: The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1928. $2.00. 


This large and attractive map in colors shows the chief places of 
literary and historical interest and gives twenty pictures of famous Con- 
cord houses. l 


Tuomas Barney Arricu. By Ferris Greenslet. Boston: The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1928. $2.50. 
This delightfully written biography, originally published in 1908, 
has been brought out in a new edition and added to the American 
Men of Letters series. 


An Ecuo From Parnassus: Being Girlhood Memories of Longfellow 
and his Friends. By Henrietta Dana Skinner. New York: J. H. 
Sears and Company. 1928. $2.00. 

The earlier chapters of this book of reminiscences by a daughter of 
the author of Two Years before the Mast do not contain much that will 
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be new to students of New England writers, but they do give some 
very interesting sidelights upon Longfellow, Dana, Lowell, Holmes, 
Sumner, and others. 


Tue Nor-Qurre Purrrans: Some Genial Follies and Peculiar Frailties 
of our Revered New England Ancestors. By Henry W. Lawrence. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1928. $3.00. 

“The author believes that the correction of the popular and traditional 
view [of the New England Puritans] can best be accomplished . . . by 
adducing facts which throw light upon the most neglected aspect of 
Puritan life—namely, its lighter side. As there have been a vast accumu- 
lation and a very wide dissemination of the facts concerning the solemn 
and heroic aspects, the interests of perspective, balance, and truthfulness 
will be served by the presentation here of the gayeties and the frailties. 
It should be borne in mind, therefore, that the account now attempted 
is not that of the Puritan life and character as a whole, but only of its 
lighter and less pious sides. That the manner of presentation is far from 
solemn seems appropriate to the subject matter.” (Author’s Preface). 


American Press Optnton, WasHincton to Coomer: A Documentary 
Record of Editorial Leadership and Criticism, 1785-1927. Edited 
by Allan Nevins. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1928. $3.80. 
“A representative body of the work of the best American editors, so 

selected as to throw light on the chief events of American history.” This 

excellent compilation should have an interest for the student of Ameri- 
can literature. 


Fottow pe Drinxin’ Gov’p: Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society 
No. VII. Edited by J. Frank Dobie. Austin: The Texas Folk-lore 
Society. 1928. $2.00. 

Besides other interesting material, the volume contains nearly forty 
negro songs, some material on cowboy songs, and two articles on the 
vogue of Paul Bunyan in the oil fields of Texas. 


Tue Turquoise Traw: An Anthology of New Mexi&o Poetry. Compiled 
by Alice Corbin Henderson. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1928. $2.25. 

An excellent collection of the work of contemporary American poets 
intended “to show how much the traditional background and the soil 
itself have influenced the work of contemporary poets in New Mexico.” 


Tue Connecricur Porrry AntrHoLocy. Compiled and Edited by Ralph 
Waldo Snow. New Haven: The Quinnipiack Press. 1928. 
One is surprised to learn that so many of our living poets—fifty are 
represented in this anthology—have some close connection with Connec: 
ticut. None of the poets of earlier periods is represented. 
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Tue Lyric Sours: An Anthology of Recent Poetry from the South. 
Edited by Addison Hibbard. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1928. $2.25. 


This volume, one of the best of sectional anthologies, contains poems 
by thirty poets. The Introduction is a sane and enlightening discussion 
of tendencies in recent Southern poetry. 


AMERICAN Porrry ann Prose: 4 Syllabus Designed for a Study of Ameri- 
can Thought and its Development, Cultural, Political, and Religious. 
By Arthur Huntington Nason, Professor of English in New York 
University. For sale by the New York University Press Bookstores 
for Arthur H. Nason, Publisher, University Heights, N. Y. C. 1928. 


In this syllabus, which is designed for both graduates and under- 
graduates, “the emphasis is placed not upon the study of American litera- 
ture as belles-lettres but upon the study of American literature as a record 
of American thought and its development—cultural, political, and reli- 
gious,” 


THE SOURCES OF NEW ENGLAND 
DEMOCRACY: A Controversial Statement in 
Parrington’s Main Currents In 
American Thought 


ESTHER E. BURCH 
Reed College 


I v 

N HIS The Colonial Mind,* Professor Vernon Louis Parrington 

discusses the Puritans and Pilgrims of early Massachusetts from a 
rather unusual point of view. Of the two groups of settlers, he says 
in part: 

The immigrant gentlemen who came to Massachusetts Bay were Puri- 
tan Anglicans. . . . It is reasonable to suppose that as strict Calvinists, . . . 
they came hither with the conscious purpose of setting up the complete 
Genevan Discipline in the new world.? . . . Calvinism was no friend of 
equalitarianism. It was rooted too deeply in the Old Testament for that, 
was too rigidly aristocratic.’ ... The intellectual leaders of Plymouth ... 
were Brownist-Separatists of plebeian origins.t . . . Two cardinal prin- 
ciples—which at bottom were one—. . . found their way to New England 
in the “Mayflower”: the principle of a democratic church and a demo- 
cratic state.®. .. The teachings of Luther, erected on the major principle 
of justification by faith, conducted straight to political liberty, and he re- 
fused to compromise or turn away from pursuing the direct path.®. . . 
Clearly, this is the spirit of uncompromising ‘individualism that would 
eventually espouse the principle of democracy in church and state; and it 
was their native sympathy with such liberalism that led the radical Sepa- 
ratists to turn more naturally to Luther than to Calvin.’ 


Briefly, Professor Parrington’s contention seems to be this: that, 
among the Puritans of the Massachusetts Bay colony, Calvinist 
theology and political aristocracy went hand in hand, whereas, 
among the Pilgrims of Plymouth Plantation, Lutheran theology 
and political democracy were equally inseparable. 

This attitude, especially since it is accompanied by the acceptance 
of the theory that the Puritan aristocrats finally acceded to Separatist 

*Volume One of Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1927). 

3V., L. Parrington, The Colonial Mind (New York, 1927), p. 16. 

` Ibid., p. 11. ° Ibid., p. 11. 


* Ibid., p. 16, T Ibid., p. 12. 
* Ibid., p. 17. 
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democratic ideals,* places an uncommon emphasis upon Lutheran- 
ism as a force in the development of colonial Massachusetts. To 
explain this interpretation, Professor Parrington makes a brief sur- 
vey of European religious and political movements relevant to Puri- 
tanism and Separatism; and, since the value of such a treatment 
depends upon its validity as history, it seems natural to expect defi- 
nite references to the investigations of recognized authorities. It may 
be assumed that Professor Parrington’s reading on the subject has 
been comprehensive, but the works listed in his bibliography do-not 
seem to bear out the theory that the Pilgrims were Lutheran demo- 
crats whose influence prevented the Puritans from imprinting upon 
America a lasting Calvinistic aristocracy. 


H 


Now, so much of Calvinism is based upon Lutheranism that it 
may be difficult to conceive of the two systems as having any very 
different political results. Of the similarity of the views of Luther 
and Calvin, Preserved Smith says: “There is not one original thought 
in any of Calvin’s works. . . . First and foremost he was dependent 
on Luther, and to an extent that cannot be exaggerated. Especially 
from the ‘Catechisms, “The Bondage of the Will,’ and the ‘Babylon- 
ian Captivity of the Church,’ Calvin drew all his principal doctrines 
even to details.”® In any case, there are certain differences, due to the 
circumstances and characters of the two reformers, which are tre- 
mendously significant. 

That Professor Parrington is taking a rather unusual position 
with regard to Luther’s political influence is further suggested by 
this excerpt from Preserved Smith’s The Age of the Reformation: 


The tendency of both Luther and Calvin to exalt the state took two 
divergent forms according to their understanding of what the state was. 
Lutheranism became the ally of absolute monarchy, whereas Calvinism 

_had in it a republican element. It is no accident that Germany developed 
a form of government in which a paternal but bureaucratic care of the 
people supplied the place of popular liberty, whereas America, on the 
whole the most Calvinistic of the great states, carried to conclusion the 
idea of the rule of the majority. The English Reformation was at first 
Lutheran in this respect, but after 1580 it began to take the strong Cal- 
vinistic tendency that led to the Commonwealth.!® 

*Parrington, op. cit., p. 26. 


°? Preserved Smith, The Age of the Reformation (New York, 1920), pp. 163-164. 
* Smith, op. cit., p. 594. 
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Nor is Preserved Smith alone in this unequivocal position. R. H. 
Tawney, R. H. Murray,” and J. N. Figgis? consider Luther- 
anism the conservative and Calvinism the radical force. G. P. Gooch, 
also, takes this attitude, commenting thus: “And as we trace the 
development of the theory and practice of resistance through the 
next century, we shall convince ourselves that despite his guarded 
reservations, the teaching of Calvin, even though we do not care to 
describe it with Mignet as the ‘religion of insurrection,’ made 
steadily for popular right.”** 

Since they were primarily religious reformers, neither Luther nor 
Calvin developed a wholly consistent political theory,’® but, of the 
two, certainly Calvin produced the more coherent system.*® Not 
only had he been trained as a jurist, but he had been called upon to 
supervise the government of Geneva. Such experience was denied 
Luther, and, as the first of the reformers to break with the church, 
he was forced to seek protection wherever it was to be found. He 
recognized in the church a powerful enemy, which could be opposed 
successfully only through the exaltation of the secular authority.’ 
He had found in the domination of the state by the church a source 
of the corruption of man’s spiritual life. Hoping to effect a complete 
reformation by championing the temporal power, Luther brought 
about the elevation of the state at the expense of the church.?* 

If Luther had ever seriously contemplated approaching the em- 
peror for aid against the church, the accession in 1519 of the Span- 
iard, Charles V, forced him to look elsewhere.*® The publication in 
1520 of the three tracts, “An Address to the Nobility of the German 
Nation,” “On the Babylonian Captivity of the Church of God,” and 
“On the Liberty of a Christian Man,” indicates that he had decided 
to rely upon the “godly” princes.”° Seeking to justify the princes’ 


“R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York, 1926), p. 102. , 

™R. H. Murray, The Political Consequences of the Reformation (Boston, 1926), pp. 65, 
103. 

“J. N. Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius (Cambridge, 1916), p. 86. 

“G, P. Gooch and H. J. Laski, English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1927), p. 7. 

=» Gooch, op. cit., pp. 2-3; Tawney, op. cit., p. 88; Murray, op. cit, p- 75. 

* Murray, op. cit., p. 90; Gooch, op. cit., p. 3. 

™ Murray, op. cit., pp. 57, 76; Figgis, op. cit., p. 77. 

™ Figgis, op. cit., pp. 84-85. 

* Smith, op. cit., p. 595. 

"L, H. Waring, The Political Theories of Martin Luther (New York, 1910), p. 138. 

In his bibliography, Professor Parrington indicates that Waring is his chief authority on 
Martin Luther. For that reason, Waring’s summary (ébid., pp. 276-277) is important in that 
it contains some conclusions which seem hardly warranted by the excerpts he has quoted 
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encroachment upon the imperial rights and their religious revolt 
against pope and Catholic emperor, he set about proving the “lib- 
erty of the Christian man.” Luther’s anger at the fact that the 
excesses of the Peasants’ War (1525) were committed in his name 
suggests that he could hardly have considered political democracy a 
corollary to the spiritual tenets he had expressed. Concerning this 
point, Tawney says: “His vindication of the spiritual freedom of 
common men, and his outspoken abuse of the German princes, had 
naturally been taken at their face value by serfs groaning under an 
odious tyranny, and, when the inevitable rising came, the rage of 
Luther, like that of Burke in another age, was sharpened by em- 
barrassment at what seemed to him a hideous parody of truths which 
were both sacred and his own.”??. 

However we may choose to interpret those works written by 
Luther previous to the Peasants’ War, there is no mistaking the 
meaning of those following that rising. The claim of the peasants 
that the Scriptures authorized democracy called forth this reply 
from the reformer: “This article would make all men equal and 
so change the spiritual kingdom of Christ into an external worldly 
one. Impossible! An earthly kingdom cannot exist without in- 
equality of persons. Some must be free, others serfs, some rulers, 


from the reformer’s writings. His statement that Luther furthered the cause of political 
liberty contrasts markedly with opinions and quotations presented earlier in the book (#bid., 
PP. 103-104, 144, 145, 152-153, 159-160, 244-246, 251). In quoting Geffcken (ibid. p. 
256), in fact, Waring recognizes the fact that political liberty “has nothing necessarily in 
common with democracy.” The Political Theories of Martin Luther was published, more- 
over, at a time when it was rather common for political theorists to eulogize the German 
empire, and Waring stresses Luther's influence upon that political system and upon its doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the state. By this emphasis, he has made Luther an ally of 
absolutism rather than of democracy. To confirm the reformer’s connection with political 
liberty, Waring quotes Scherer’s statement (sbid., p. 281) that, “The United’ States, Great 
Britain and its world-encircling colonies, Holland and its dependencies, the German em- 
pire, are to-day what they are largely because of the life of Martin Luther.” Whether or 
not we accept Waring’s interpretation, this statement is obviously too indefinite and too 
sweeping. (Cf. Smith, op. cit., p. 597). Smith (op. cit., p. 788) and Murray (op. cit., p. 
79) both indicate their familiarity with Waring’s work, but, as has been previously demon- 
strated, do not agree with him that, “It was not in consequence of his [Luther’s] teaching 
but merely in spite of it, that for the next two centuries monarchical government became 
more autocratic, as feudalism was being transformed into civil government.” (Waring, op. 
cit., p. 236). This statement is rather surprising in view of the fact that, in placing full 
responsibility upon Luther for the transformation from feudalism into civil government, 
Waring recognizes the doctrine of the sovereignty of the state (which, until the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, was linked with monarchical absolutism) as a vital element 
of the transition. (Waring, op cit., p. 276). 
2 Tawney, op. cit, p. 94- 
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others subjects.”?? Finally, he issued a tract in which he spoke to 
the princes in these terms: “Let everyone who can, as he is able, cut, 
stab, choke, and strike the stiff-necked, obdurate, blind, infatuated 
peasants. ... Such wonderful times are these that a prince can better 
merit Heaven with bloodshed than another with prayer.””* It is a 
difficult task to reconcile this attitude with Professor Parrington’s 
conception of Luther as one whose “teachings, . . . conducted straight 
to political liberty,” and who “refused to mou or turn away 
from pursuing the direct path.”** 

It is true that Luther had no illusions as to the nature of heredi- 
tary monarchs. In his “Treatise on Civil Authority,” he said: “Since 
the foundation of the world a wise prince has been a rare bird and a 
just one much rarer.” But he had even less faith in “Herr Omnes”: 
(1 . . 5 
“I would rather suffer a prince doing wrong than a people doing 
right,” he once declared; and again: “It is in no wise proper for any- 
one who would be a Christian to set himself up against his govern- 
ment, whether it act justly or unjustly.”*° 

While we may agree sincerely with Figgis that in the main the 
principles of Calvin were “in no way based on any ideal of indi- 
vidual liberty,”*® it is not easy, however, to subscribe to the belief 
that the connection of his doctrines with democracy was purely acci- 
dental, because “Calvin happened to influence permanently either a 
minority within a hostile state as in France or England, or a nation 
struggling to be free like the Dutch.”* If chance played a large part, 
it was in shaping the course of events which established Calvin as 
the leader at Geneva, the majority of whose citizens were interested 
in commerce and industry. Smith,?* Tawney,”* and Murray”? show 
the effect of this connection on Calvin’s doctrines, and the eager 
acceptance of those doctrines by the classes for whom they were 
intended. Luther, on the other hand, was unsympathetic with the 
rising commercial classes. He opposed interest on loans, accepted the 
medieval conception of the “just price,” denounced the trading com- 
panies as the greatest misfortunes of Germany, and advocated the total 

2 Martin Luther, “Exhortation to Peace on the Twelve Articles of the Swabian 
Peasants.” 

3 Martin Luther, “Against the Thievish, Murderous Hordes of Peasants.” 

* Parrington, op. cit, p. II. 

35 Quoted by Smith, op. cit., p. 595. 

= Figgis, op. cit p. 86. 

= Figgis, op. cit., p. 86. 

* Smith, op. cit, pp. 530-531, 608-609. 

” Tawney, op. cit., p. 94. 

* Murray, op. cit pp. 71-73. 
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prohibition of that trading in spices and other foreign wares which 
took money out of the country. Calvin, although he understood the 
danger of “unbridled license,” asserted that, “If we forbid usury 
wholly we bind consciences by a bond straiter than that of God him- 
self.”** To quote Tawney: “No contrast could be more striking than 
that between his [Luther’s] social theory and the outlook of Calvin. 
Calvin, with all his rigor, accepted the main instituiions of a com- 
mercial civilization, and supplied a creed to the classes that were to 
dominate the future. The eyes of Luther were on the past. He saw 
no room in a Christian society for the middle classes.”** While this 
excerpt is, perhaps, too sweeping in its deductions from the reform- 
ers’ writings, it illustrates very aptly the underlying contrast between 
the attitudes of the two. The rise of the bourgeoisie cannot, of course, 
be considered the fulfillment of the ideals of democracy, but, because 
it served later as a precedent for the recognition of the rights of the- 
lower classes, Calvin, in supplying a creed for that movement, served 
the democratic cause. 

Preserved Smith summarizes the tendency of Calvinism toward 
democracy thus: 


With the tocsins ringing in his ears, jangling discordantly with the 
servile doctrines of Paul and Luther, Calvin set to work to forge a theory 
that should combine liberty with order. Carrying a step further than had 
his masters the separation of civil and ecclesiastical authority, he yet re- 
garded civil government as the most sacred and honorable of all’ merely 
human institutions. The form he preferred was an aristocracy, but, where 
monarchy prevailed, Calvin was not prepared to recommend its overthrow, 
save in extreme cases, Grasping at Luther’s idea of constitutional, or con- 
tractual, limitations on the royal power,** he asserted that the king should 
be resisted, when he violated his rights, not by private men but by elected 
magistrates to whom the guardianship of the people’s rights should be 
particularly entrusted. The high respect in which Calvin was held, and 
the clearness and comprehensiveness of his thought made him ultimately 
the most influential of the Protestant publicists. By his doctrine the Dutch, 
English, and American nations were educated to popular sovereignty.>* 


31 Quoted by Smith, op. cit., p. 609. 

a Tawney, op. cit, p. 94. 

Luther, in groping about for some legal limitation on the power of the Catholic 
emperor, came across the theories of the Italian, Quirini. He utilized them to exalt the 
princes’ power as well as to limit the emperor’s. His application was, consequently, un- 
democratic. Calvin’s culminated in the radical theory of true constitutionalism. (Smith, op. 
cit., p. 595-) 

* Smith, op. cit, p. 597. Cf. Murray, op. cit., pp. 90, 95, 102-106, 117. 
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It is well to bear in mind, however, the admonition of G. P. 
Gooch: “Modern Democracy is the child of the Reformation, not the 
Reformers. Of the latter, inconsistency is the chief characteristic. 
Not only is the man not the doctrine, but the doctrine itself is found 
to contain much that its author never could or never cared to find in 
it.” Nor, for that matter, does one group of followers necessarily 
agree with another. Radical minorities usually advocate liberty, 
knowing how dangerous it is to the existing order, but, once in 
power, turn for the maintenance of their own régime to a system of 
espionage and rigorous punishment. Thus, the Calvinism of the 
Dutch and the French Huguenots (which produced such extreme 
political theories as those stated in the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos 
of Philip du Plessis-Mornay) was a radical force under persecution, 
whereas that of Geneva and Scotland, though anti-absolutist, was a 
conservative, persecuting power.*® 

Therefore, though Lutheranism tended generally toward abso- 
lutism and Calvinism towards democracy, Calvinism could be either 
aristocratic or democratic, depending upon the character and cir- 
cumstances of the believer. Because of the possibility that Luther- 
anism might under other circumstances have developed a democratic 
tendency, it is of less consequence to determine exactly, even were 
this possible, what either Luther or Calvin believed than to discover 
the source or sources of the religious and political ideas of the Puri- 
tans and Pilgrims. 

Il 


There seems to be little doubt that the Pilgrims were, in matters 
of doctrine, not Lutheran at all, but as thoroughly Calvinistic as 
the Puritans.” R. G. Usher says of the Pilgrims: “They no doubt 
followed Robinson in his espousal of conservative Calvinism, accept- 
ing fully the doctrine of the Elect, of Predestination, and all that they 
involved. They also championed the right of investigation in the 
Scriptures for all individuals and soon found that this type of de- 


= Gooch, op. cit., p. 8. 

* Figgis, op. cit., p. 86. 

* Professor Parrington (op. cit., p. 16) says that the Pilgrims were Brownist-Separatists 
who “consorted ill” with their Puritan neighbors of Massachusetts Bay, “except in matters 
of doctrine.” Whether he means to class Pilgrims and Puritans as Calvinists in doctrine, and 
to consider the Pilgrims Lutheran only in church government is not clear, since he also 
says: “It was the doctrines of Separatism, quite as much as the principle of the inde- 
pendency of the congregation, that aroused the fierce antagonism of the Presbyterians 
equally with Anglicans. In the main those doctrines did not derive from John Calvin; 
they go back rather to Wittenberg than to Geneva, to the principles of Luther and certain 
German sects.” (Op. cit., p. 9.) 
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fense for their own secession from the Papacy and the Established 
Church involved permission to their own members to differ from 
the Minister and the majority in their reading of the Scripture.”** 
Williston Walker, in discussing this question, says: “That Endicott*® 
was readily impressed by the expositions of the Plymouth deacon 
was natural. Puritans and Separatists had never had any doctrinal 
disagreement; both were pronounced Calvinists.”*° H. K. Rowe is 
of the same opinion, for he says: “Doctrinally the members [of John 
Robinson’s congregation at Leyden] were Calvinists.”** Indeed, 
practically all the Pilgrim writings indicate the truth of these state- 
ments. In “The Seven Articles of 1617, the notes of explanation 
stated that the Leyden congregation agreed “wholy in all points” 
with the French Reformed Churches, which are known to have 
been Calvinist. Perhaps the most conclusive evidence that we have 
with regard to the Calvinist theology of the Leyden congregation is 
the record of the debate in which Robinson defended Calvinism 
against the Arminian, Episcopius.** It is also significant that the 
Pilgrims left Amsterdam for fear of becoming involved in the dis- 
putes of the other religious communities established there. They par- 
ticularly disapproved of Smyth’s acceptance of the Mennonite 
faith.** Robinson’s famous farewell address shows, however, that 
they were not rigid in their Calvinism, but considered it well to be 
ready to accept “whatever truth shall be made known unto you.”*° 

This willingness to deviate from the absolute path of Calvin’s 
teachings is noticeable chiefly in the Pilgrims’ church government, 
which had, in addition to Calvinist presbyterian customs, certain 
congregationalist characteristics.*® It is necessary, then, to determine 
the source or sources of these practices. The ideas of Browne, Bar- 
rowe, Greenwood, Penry, and others, who have been classed more 
or less discriminately as Anabaptists, Brownists, or congregational- 

=R, G. Usher, The Pilgrims and Their History (New York, 1918), pp. 43-44. 

* Endicott, it will be remembered, was the leader of the Salem branch of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay colony. During the hardships of the first winter, he and the other settlers were 
cared for by the Plymouth doctor and deacon. 

“Williston Walker, 4 History of the Congregational Churches in the United States 
(New York, 1894), p. ror. 

“Hz. K. Rowe, The History of Religion in the United States (New York, 1924) I, p. 22. 

“ Williston Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism (New York, 1893), 
f 2 Walker, A History of the Congregational Churches in the United States, p. 60. 
“Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, p. 83; Cf. Usher, op. cit. p. 33. 
“ Gooch, op. cit, p. 65. 


“Walker, A History of the Congregational Churches in the United States, pp. 101-102; 
Cj. H. M. Dexter's Congregationalism (Boston, 1871), pp. 118-127. 
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ists, must be considered in their relation to the Pilgrims as well as 
with regard to a possible connection with Lutheranism. 

As Professor Parrington suggests in considering the origins of 
Separatism, the Anabaptists, Diggers, and other sects, though of 
German origin, were of rather “ancient lineage.”** In Zwickau, 
Waldensian heresy had long been fostered,** and the ideas of Huss 
had persisted in that locality, despite the ever-recurring persecutions 
to which his followers were subjected.*® At Erfurt, during Luther’s 
residence there as a student, Hussite propaganda had been preval- 
ent,” and it is definitely known that Luther was familiar with the 
works and ideas of the earlier reformer.°* Had it not been for the 
persistence of such heresy, it seems likely that Luther would have 
met the fate of his predecessor. For protection, the Anabaptists and 
revolting peasants claimed derivation from the successful heretic, 
Martin Luther, rather than from their true progenitors, Huss and 
the Waldensians. The Anabaptists were, moreover, a heterogeneous 
group with varying shades of opinion,°* whereas “Lutheranism be- 
came an established church, predominantly an aristocratic and mid- 
dle-class party of vested interest and privilege.”°* Consequently, even 
could it be proved that the Pilgrims were Anabaptist in their church 
government, it could not, therefore, be assumed that they were in- 
fluenced by Luther’s ideas. Both the Quakers and Seekers, whom 
Professor Parrington mentions, in addition to the fact that they, with 
the Fifth Monarchy Men, Ranters, and others, belonged to a much 
later movement,** seem to have been equally abhorrent to Pilgrims 
and Puritans alike.°® 

“ Parrington, op. cit, p. 9. 

“Smith, op. cit, p. 82. 

® Ibid., pp. 40-41, 144. 

“T. M. Lindsay, “Martin Luther” (essay in The Encyclopaedia Britannica), 

™ Smith, op. cit, p. 41; G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe (London, 1912), 
p. 353; H. B. Workman, John Wyclif (Oxford, 1926), I, p. 9. 

“Walker (The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, p. 2) seems to feel that 
Zwingli is much more likely to have influenced the Anabaptists than any other sixteenth 
century reformer. Though Smith (op. cit., p. 100) does not consider it true that “the 
origin and growth of the Anabaptists was due to the German translation of the Bible,” he 
does believe that the German Bible was a powerful influence, in itself, in the growth of 
many sects. 

= Smith, op. cit., p. 100. 

“This movement arose during the Commonwealth as a protest against the existing 
order. Cf. W. B. Selbie, Nonconformity: Its Origin and Progress (New York and London, 
1912), p. 97. 

“Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, p. 118; Usher, op. cit, 
pp. 356-363. These two works show: the attitude toward the Quakers, Although I have 
encountered no definite material on the Seekers in Massachusetts, Bradford (History of Pli- 
mouth Plantation, New York, 1908, p. 299) reports the reception of Roger Williams’ Secker 
doctrines at Plymouth, Salem, and Massachusetts Bay. 
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The works of John Huss, from which Luther either directly or 
indirectly drew many of his ideas, were little more than a paraphrase 
of the writings of John Wyclif.°* Not only had Wyclif enunciated 
the two cardinal principles of-the Reformation, the priesthood of the 
believer and the rightful duty of free i inquiry, but he had translated 
or Sponsored the translation of the Bible into English." This Wy- 
clifite Bible and Wyclif’s “Wicket” are known to have been in use 
among the common people until about the time of the appearance 
of the Tyndale Bible.®® Furthermore, it seems to be the consensus 
of opinion not only that Lollardry never died out in England, but 
that it spread also to Scotland and the Netherlands, where it lingered 
on down to the time of the Reformation.® It is also significant that 
when the works of Luther found their way into England, the clergy 
were more apprehensive of their effect on the readers of Wyclif’s 
“Wicket” than of the actual growth of Lutheranism. Bishop Tun- 
stall wrote to Erasmus in 1523, “It is no question of pernicious 
novelty, it is only that new arms are being added to the great band 
of Wycliffite heretics.”®° 

G. M. Trevelyan shows in the following excerpt how dangerous 
it is to assume that all non-Calvinist Protestantism in the England of 
the Pilgrims was Lutheran: “In the reign of Henry the Seventh a 
spirit seemed to be moving on the face of the waters. An ever-in- 
creasing number of men burnt for Lollardry was only one of the 
signs of the times, . . . for the revival of Wycliffism had set on foot 
a serious movement for reformation in England, before the good 
news came from Germany.”** Although the political and religious 
views of Wyclif and Luther were very similar,®°? Lollardry may 
have developed, by the later sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies, a democratic church government resembling some of the Ana- 
baptist or early congregationalist systems. Of the Lollardry of the 
fifteenth century, W. B. Selbie says: “They held their meetings in 
woods, lonely fields and secret places”;** and of its successors of the 
sixteenth century: “But the meetings were secret and sporadic, and 

= Trevelyan, op. cit., p. 353; Workman, op. cit. I, p. 8. 

=" Trevelyan, op. cit., p. 130. 

Ibid., p. 349. 

® Trevelyan, op. cit., pp. 353-354; Workman, op. cit., I, pp. 8-12; Lewis Sergeant, John 
Wyclif (London, 1892), pp. 337-359- 

® Trevelyan, op. cit., p. 349. 

_ Ibid., p. 347. 
“F, J.C. Hearnshaw, The Social and Political Ideals of Some Great Medieval Thinkers 


(New York, 1923), pp. 209-212, 217 (from the essay on Wyclif). 
© Selbie, op. cit, p. 13. 
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there was probably no uniformity among them either of ritual or 
method. ... Apart from this, it would be very difficult to account 
for the rapid advance of Protestant and Free Church doctrines in 
later times. The fact is that, for centuries, the ground had been pre- 
pared.”** Thus, although the records are too meager to establish 
the fact rather than the possibility, the church government of the 
Pilgrims and other Separatists may be as logically considered an 
outgrowth of Lollardry as of Anabaptism.”®* 

In consideration of the fact that the Pilgrims were Calvinists in 
doctrine, it seems more likely that for reasons of circumstance and 
expediency, they developed their congregationalist church rules 
directly from the presbyterian teachings of Calvin. As Walker shows, 
Calvin had worked out, in presbyterianism, a system which had the 
potentialities of congregationalism: 


His Genevan church thus approximated far more nearly to the New 
Testament conception than that of the English political reformers or 
Luther, while it did not fully or exclusively submit itself to the biblical 
test. Thus Calvin went a long way toward the position of Congrega- 
tionalism when he held: that ministers were to be approved by the congre- 
gations whom they were to serve, instead of being appointed by spiritual 
superiors, sovereigns, or patrons; and when he committed the govern- 
ment of churches not to a clerical order but to elderships, composed of 
ministers and laymeh.®¢ 


During the reign of the Catholic Queen Mary, there was a Pro- 
testant congregation which met in the vicinity of London to worship 
God in the approved Calvinist manner, probably the earliest Sepa- 
ratist congregation, as such, in England. Many non-Catholics, how- 
ever, left England to escape persecution. These considered them- 


“Selbie, op. cit., p. 16. 

“Walker (Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, pp. 6-7) inclines to the theory 
that the Separatist church government was largely due to an Anabaptist influence. He 
stresses particularly the fact that the Dutch immigration of 1562 was confined chiefly to 
the London and Norwich districts and adds that it was also in these areas that Separatism 
had its beginning. These districts were, however, the most lastingly affected by Lollardry. 
(Cf. Trevelyan, op. cit., p. 327.) Champlin Burrage, whose contributions are more recent 
and very thorough-going in this field, says: “Anabaptism had practically no influence in 
England before 1612." (Champlin Burrage, The Early English Dissenters, Cambridge, 1912, 
I, p. 68.) Walker admits that it is impossible to ascertain how many of the Dutch immigrants 
were Anabaptists, and that the early Separatists seem to have had no feeling of indebted- 
ness to them. (Walker, 4 History of the Congregational Churches in the United States, p. 
27.) Neither the Lollard nor Anabaptist theory, it will be remembered, seems to suggest 
Lutheranism. 

® Walker, 4 History of the Congregational Churches in the United States, pp. 7-8. 
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selves Separatists abroad.** The fugitives went to various continental 
cities, but found Calvin’s welcome to Geneva the most encouraging, 
because the Protestant cities of northern Germany could not tolerate 
their nonconformity “to Luther’s views of the Lord’s Supper.” As 
Walker has shown, Calvin “endeavored, though without success, to 
heal the breach between the adherents of the English Prayer-book 
of Edward VI and their more radical opponents in the exiled con- 
gregation at Frankfort. Though his sympathies were with its critics, 
the English service seemed to him, at worst, to be chargeable only 
with ‘many endurable trifles? When the Frankfort refugees divided 
on the issue, he welcomed to Geneva the critical wing led by John 
Knox.”** But, whereas during the reign of Edward VI both Zwing- 
lianism and Calvinism were officially favored, with the accession of 
Elizabeth and the return of the Marian exiles, the government at- 
tempted to keep the Anglican church in a middle course between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. The compromise was intolerable to 
the Calvinist refugees who had returned hoping to put into prac- 
tice the system they had found in existence at Geneva. The result 
was the growth of the Puritan party, and, in the case of the more 
extreme followers of Calvin, Separatism.°° 

After the passing of the Act of Uniformity, many Catholic priests 
were disqualified, and the resulting vacancies were filled by men 
who, to the surprise of the authorities, desired a more complete re- 
formation than Elizabeth would accept. “Many of these took the law 
into their own hands, and, in the general disorder of the times, 
thought themselves justified in arranging matters of ritual to ‘suit 
themselves. The prevalence of such practices led to increased efforts 
to enforce the Act of Uniformity, and these in their turn to a more 
open disregard of it. In consequence, many more of the clergy were 
deprived, and not a few churches, especially in London were left 
without pastors. It was in this way that Puritanism led inevitably to 
Separatism.””° As time went on and it seemed certain that there was 
to be no relaxation of the enforcement of the Act of Uniformity, 
some of the deprived ministers and other Puritans held a meeting 
in London in 1566 to discuss the question of the lawfulness and 

* Burrage, op. cit, pp. 70-80. It will be noticed that Separatism may be either pres- 
byterian or congregational, since the term means only “separation from the established 
See tied Walker, John Calvin, Organizer of Reformed Protestantism (New York and 
London, 1906), pp. 390-391. 

© Burrage, op. cit., pp. 69, 78-93. 

© Selbie, op. ciè, p. 29. Cf. John Brown, The English Puritans (London, 1910, pp. 
23-24), 
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necessity of separation from the Established Church. Finally, they 
agreed that “since they could not have the word of God preached, 
nor the Sacraments administered without idolatrous gear: and since 
there had been a separate congregation in London and another in 
Geneva in Mary’s time, using a book and order of service approved 
by Calvin, which was free from the superstitions of the English serv- 
ice: therefore it was their duty in the present circumstances to break 
off from the public Churches and to assemble as they had oppor- 
tunity in private houses, or elsewhere, to worship God in a manner 
that might not offend against the light of their consciences.” 

When the authorities broke up the meetings at Plumbers Hall 
in London (1567), the leaders defended themselves thus: 


So long as we might have the word freely preached and the sacraments 
administered without the preferring of idolatrous gear about it, we never 
assembled together in houses. But when it came to this, that all our 
preachers were displaced by your law, so that we could hear none of them 
in any Church by the space of seven or eight weeks, and were troubled 
and commanded by your courts from day to day for not coming to our 
parish Churches, then we bethought us what were best to do. And now 
if from the word of God, you can prove we are wrong we will yield to 
you and do open penance at St. Paul’s Cross: if not, we will stand to it by 
the grace of God." 


Here is the conscientious Puritanism (of which Cartwright, as a 
staunch advocate of presbyterianism, is perhaps the most prominent 
example) that forced men gradually, and almost unwillingly at 
first, into the Separatist position. It is difficult to conceive of men 
who were so conscientiously Calvinist as to resist authority, in order 
to purify themselves from mere externals like “gear,” accepting any 
form of church discipline other than the Genevan. Consequently, it 
seems reasonable to consider the Separatist movement, at least at 
first, Calvinist in church government as well as in doctrine. If we 
recognize that fact, this excerpt from Burrage’s The Early English 
Dissenters does not come as a complete surprise: 


From the time of Robert Baillie and his contemporaries until compara- 
tively recent years it has been the prevailing custom among historical 
writers to ascribe the rise and growth of separatism in England largely 
to the rapid spread of Continental Anabaptism. I myself formerly held 
this opinion, but it now appears to me much more likely that the true 


™ Quoted by Selbie, op. cit., pp. 33-34. Cf. Brown, op. cit., p. 48. 
™ Selbie, op. cit., pp. 34-35- 
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source of Brownism,-as well as Barrowism, is to be found in the so-called 
old Non-conformity, in the London Protestant congregation of Queen 
Mary’s time, and in the views of many of the Marian exiles, as well as 
in the maturer opinions of later Puritans." 


Burrage also points out the differences in church government, as 
practiced by Anabaptists and Separatists.** Furthermore, in his The 
True Story of Robert Browne, he shows that Browne developed his 
primitive congregationalism from a presbyterian basis.” Other 
prominent Separatists such as Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry were 
never as ardently congregationalist as Browne, and, consequently, 
show more of the presbyterian ideas in their writings.”* 

To what extent the Pilgrims were influenced by these Separatists 
is difficult to say, but H. M. Dexter shows that their tendencies to- 
ward congregationalism were aspects of an emergence from Cal- 
vinist presbyterianism. The ruling eldership, originated by Calvin, 
was a purely presbyterian office.”” The Pilgrims retained it, thinks 
Dexter, because “they were constrained by their reluctance to com- 
mit themselves to that democracy which was then so dreaded in the 
State, to repress the breadth and fulness of their exposition of such 
texts as throw the whole responsibility of the affairs of the Church, 
under Christ, upon the entire membership. Hence they started with 
the theory of five officers in every Church, namely: Pastor, Teacher, 
Ruler, Deacon and Deaconess”"*—a list of officers presbyterian 
enough in tone to satisfy even a Calvin! Dexter adds: 


However, this may have been, that terrible “democracy” . . . was a legiti- 
‘mate outgrowth of the Leyden teachings, and became a practical necessity 
in the state in that condition of affairs in which the Plymouth Colonists 
vacated the Mayflower. The facts that, in the Providence of God, Robin- 
son did not accompany his Church on its emigration, and that they failed 
of obtaining Mr. Crabe, while, by their hope of Robinson’s following, 
they were long kept from choosing another Pastor, and so continued 
under Ruling Elder Brewster (who was practically their Pastor, although 
he did not administer the Sacraments), enabled the Plymouth Church to 
try thoroughly the experiment of a more popular government than their 
creed would have favored.7® 
™ Burrage, op. cit., p. 68. 
* Ibid., p. 69. 
x Champlin Burrage, The True Story of Robert Browne (London, 1906), pp. 3, 10, 13, 
I 2, etc. 
Pa Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, pp. 31-32. 
™ Dexter, op. cit., p. 118. 
™ Ibid., pp. 121-122. 
® Dexter, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 
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Thus the expediency of recognizing elders as pastors did away with 
the Consistory and so played a large part in Pilgrim congregation- 
alism, making of it nothing more than a development of Calvinist 
church discipline. 

Of the Pilgrims’ connection with the Massachusetts Bay colonists 
Burrage says: 


If the Plymouth congregation as such had any influence at all in shaping 
the church polity of the Puritan churches in the Massachusetts Bay colony 
taken as a whole, it was evidently infinitesimal. .. . Indeed, there seems 
to be nothing in the church organization and practice of the early New 
England congregations for which they were necessarily indebted to John 
Robinson, nor do these churches as a whole appear particularly to have 
studied the Plymouth model. . . . On the contrary, in so far as the tra- 
ditional dominating influence of the congregation of the Pilgrim Fathers 
is concerned, history appears to tell us quite another story, namely, that 
the early Puritan congregations in New England were principally, if not 
wholly organized after their own ideals, while the Plymouth congrega- 
tion with the passing years seems gradually to have lost altogether any 
distinctive character, which it may originally have possessed.®° 


Burrage and Selbie also point out that it is possible that there was 
very little difference between the two.8t But whether one prefers to 
consider the one or the other settlement responsible for the dissemi- 
nation of the democratic ideal in America, one must, it seems, rec- 
ognize the Calvinist origin of both.® 


IV 


As has been shown, the authorities considered not only believe 
that Luther’s influence tended toward absolutism and Calvin’s to- 
ward democracy, but that the Pilgrims, as part of the general Sepa- 
ratist movement, were not Lutherans but Calvinists who derived 
their church government directly from presbyterianism with a pos- 
sible influence from the equally non-Lutheran sources of Lollardry 
or Anabaptism. Moreover, it seems to be at least controversial 
whether the Pilgrims and Puritans were very different in their ideas 


™ Thid., pp. 358-360. Cf. D. S. Muzzey's “The Heritage of the Puritans,” in the Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for 1920. 

“1 Selbie feels that the discipline of Laud forced the Puritans into a more or less Sepa- 
fatist position, while Burrage maintains that the Pilgrims, by reason of the Jacobite influ- 
ence, had returned almost to the original Puritan attitude by the time they sailed to the 
new world. See Selbie, op. cit., pp. 62-66, and Burrage, Early English Dissenters, pp. 357-360. 

“It should be remembered that the first representative assembly met in Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, in 1619. 
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of church discipline; and, indeed, whether the Plymouth influence 
was at any time very potent. Of course, this study has of necessity 
been based upon the accessible secondary sources. But, the works 
listed by Professor Parrington seem to lead to a conclusion quite 
different from his own. Furthermore, none of the works studied in 
connection with this problem, whether mentioned by Professor Par- 
rington or not, has suggested his point of view, with the exception 
of Waring’s The Political Theories of Martin Luther, a book which 
cannot, I think, be accepted as sound. Consequently, the present 
study should establish the desirability of providing a more complete 
bibliography for Professor Parrington’s first two chapters of The 
Colonial Mind. 


FENIMORE COOPER: CRITIC OF HIS TIMES 


New Letters from Rome and Paris, 1830-31 


ROBERT E. SPILLER 
Swarthmore College 


HE ROMANTIC idealism of Cooper’s novels has been noted 

often enough, but nowhere is this quality, in its more vigorous 
and direct expressions, so manifest as in his controversial prose and 
his personal letters. The first of these are beginning now to emerge 
from an undeserved obscurity following their alarmed and bitter 
reception on both sides of the Atlantic a century ago. The second 
are not so fortunate. Widely scattered, passed from hand to hand, 
clipped for their autographs, sold and resold, the long and interest- 
ing letters which Cooper wrote to his family and friends will per- 
haps never all be assembled. The papers which he left at his death 
contained many of them, as well as numerous note-books, but his 
eldest daughter, acting on a late injunction of her father, destroyed 
or had buried with her the most interesting of this material. For- 
tunately, however, his grandson has somewhat redeemed this mis- 
taken zeal by the careful editing and publication of what was still 
extant at a late day. 

For these reasons, any unpublished or uncollected Cooper letters 
have now a somewhat unusual value. The following group, dating 
from that period when their writer was at the height of his powers 
and of his popularity, have the added interest of revealing him. as a 
commentator upon the political conditions of his times. They reflect 
the self-confidence of a man whose place in the world is assured by 
his proven abilities, but they contain as well the root of his future 
controversies, a haughty scorn for shallowness and hypocrisy wherever 
he finds them, in governments or in his fellows. Further, they are 
an American view of the revolutionary movements which swept cen- 
tral Europe about the year 1830. 

In 1826 Cooper took his family abroad in order that his daugh- 
ters might have the advantages of European schools. This was his 
chief professed purpose, but the pleasure which lay “concealed in 
the bottom of the cup” not infrequently acted to prolong the stay, 
until it stretched to more than seven years; and the same motive led 
to excursions and visits which were well aside from his first and 
limited purpose. A year in France was followed by a brief residence 
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in London, a winter in Rome, and frequent shorter trips in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Switzerland. In June, 1830, Cooper returned to 
Paris to witness a contest for liberty in which his friend of many 
years, Lafayette, took a leading part. It was during this period that 
he engaged in those controversies in the press of three countries 
which led to his later lawsuits and his disfavor with his public. His 
wide interest in the progress of popular liberty in all nations, as well 
as his impetuous—almost bigoted—fearlessness, are apparent in the 
following letters. l 

For many reasons political events in Europe in the years 1830-31 
were watched with a vital interest by Americans. The July Revo- 
lution of 1830 had forced the Bourbon Charles X into exile, placed 
the Orleans Louis Philippe, with his affected bourgeois sympathies, 
on the throne of France, and raised Lafayette to a position of great 
influence as head of the reorganized National Guard. Encouraged 
by this overthrow of the monarchical régime established by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, Belgium revolted from her enforced dependence 
upon the throne of the Netherlands, and the echoes of popular 
unrest were once again heard in Germany, Italy, and England. In 
the latter country, the Reform Bill of 1831-2 owes much to the same 
stirring of popular consciousness. 

In America, the “reign” of Andrew Jackson was at its height and 
the “people” controlled the political stage. The significance of this 
condition, to Cooper, was great. An aristocrat by birth and in his 
social attitude, he was as violent a democrat as Jackson in his political 
philosophy. The conflict of these two sympathies is everywhere ap- 
parent in his writings, and he denied allegiance to either political 
party. In spite of his Jeffersonian fear of monarchy, ‘he is never in 
complete sympathy with the facts of popular government. The son 
of old Judge William Cooper, landed proprietor of a vast wilderness, 
had too much social pride in his blood to be a good Jacksonian. 
Even his testament on the subject, The American Democrat (1838), 
pleads, in as unmistakable terms as those of Carlyle, for an aristoc- 
racy of worth. He was more at home in European society than in 
American, but American political philosophy has had few more vig- 
orous defenders on foreign shores. 

The winter of 1830 found Cooper in Rome, and a letter, addressed 
from that city to Charles Wilkes on January 6, reflects his study of 
European civilization and his battles with the English quarterlies. 
As yet there are little more than clouds on the political horizon: 
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My dear Sir: 

I received your obliging letter not long before we quitted Naples. 
Since then we have been so much in motion that I have not had a good 
opportunity to answer it. Indeed I write now, from a sense of a business 
duty. I have just written to Carey and enclosed an order on you, for 
the longest of the notes given on account of Wish-ton-Wish. I mean the 
three year note for $500-—I thought it proper to advise you of this order, 
and I write, at a very inconvenient moment, for that purpose. In a few 
weeks I shall give you the troublé to read another of my scrawls, to a 
different effect. 

When I got here I found the Edinburgh of June last. It has an article 
on Hall and the “Notions.” This article? I am now answering, in a letter 
from Cadwallader to the Editor, who I sincerely hope is not Jeffrey. I 
think I see the stale witticisms of Sidney Smith in the article, let who will 
be the Editor. I think I have got the best of it, as to true [sic], argument 
and if I must say it, wit, or perhaps witticism would be a better word for 
us both. I am so fully persuaded of|a design to brow beat us, that I have 
thought this reply necessary, and I am strongly of opinion, it will pro- 
duce a good effect. The truth is so clearly with me, that it requires no 
great ingenuity to cast any of them,/on the subject of America. 

My next tale, Water Witch is ready, but the Roman Government wont 
let me print, on account of this expression, which unfortunately occurs 
in the first chapter. “And Rome itself i is only to be traced by mutilated 
arches and fallen columns.” Here are thin-skinned gentry for you! The 
rogues wish to make their people think Rome is still Rome.” 

There is no end to the Americans who come here. Schermerhorn, Grin- 
nell, the two [?] and a long list of others have j just gone, while Miss 
Douglass and another troup have just arrived. A gentleman told me he 
counted a group of twenty seven, the other day, in St. Peters. 

Rome has been covered with snow for several days, and the Romans 
think the season extraordinary. I haye not yet had the luck to meet with 
an ordinary season in Europe. | 
C. Wilkes, Esq. [signature clipped] 





Charles Wilkes, a New York banker and a friend of long stand- 
ing, was apparently Cooper’s American financial agent at this time. 
His answer to this letter, as well as that to the later letter from 
Cooper included in this article, are printed in the Correspondence 
of the latter, but the letters themselves had been missing until they 
turned up in an auction house a few years ago and were acquired 


* A joint review, by William Empson, of Cooper’s Notions of the Americans and Captain 
Basil Hall’s Travels in North America, Edinburgh Review (June, 1829), XLIX, 473-525. 

* The printed passage reads: “and Rome itself is only to be traced by fallen temples 
and buried columns.” 
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by the present writer. In his reply, Wilkes rightly expresses confi- 
dence that the author of the Edinburgh article could not have been 
Jeffrey. 

During his four months’ residence in London in 1828, Cooper 
had been entertained frequently by the poet Samuel Rogers, at his 
home on St. James’s Place. Three years later, January 19, 1831, he 
addressed a long letter to Rogers? from Paris, telling him what he 
had been doing and thinking in the interim, during which the July 
revolution had taken place and the “furor of moderation” of Louis 
Philippe and his party had already begun to wear a little thin: 


My dear Sir,—So long a time has elapsed since we parted, that I am 
almost afraid to write to you, though the object of my letter is a tardy 
but sincere expression of the grateful recollection of all your kindnesses 
when in London. I did write to you with the same intent from Florence 
early in 1829, but some circumstances have led me to infer that by an over- 
sight the letter was never sent—an accident of by no means rare occur- 
rence in my correspondence. Both Mrs. Cooper and myself retain a pleasant 
remembrance of your good offices, and I ought to add, your good nature, 
while we were sojourners in the wilderness of your capital. I am willing 
to flatter myself with the impression that you still feel sufficient interest 
in our welfare not to shut your ears against an account of what we have 
been about during the last four years. 

From London, as you may remember, possibly, we went to Holland, 
and, after a short delay in Paris, to Switzerland, where we passed the 
summer. In the autumn we crossed the Alps. Our stay in Italy extended 
to near two years, and we left it by the Tyrol for Germany. After the 
late revolution we came back here for the purpose of giving our girls, 
of whom there are four, the advantages of the masters. I regret to say 
that my nephew, whom you may remember, a tall stripling, and who grew 
into a handsome man, died of consumption in September last. Little Paul 
often speaks of the Parc St. Jacques, and Monsieur Rogers, and of an old 
woman who sold fresh milk in your neighborhood. I do not know that 
you ought to be much flattered by the association, but you will at least 
admit that it is natural. 

I continue, as George III said to Johnson, to “scribble, scribble, scrib- 
ble,” though with something less of advantage to mankind than was the 
case with the great moralist. In one sense, however, I am quite his equal, 
for I do as well as I can. Since I saw you I have published three tales, and 
am now hard at work at a fourth. The last was on a subject connected 
with Italy, the scene being in Venice, and I frequently stimulated the imagi- 
nation by reading your own images and tales of that part of Europe. I 


°P, W, Clayden, Rogers and His Contemporaries, 2 vols. (London, 1889), Il, 12-18. 
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know nothing of its reception among you, though I fancy there will be a 
disposition to drive me back again into my own hemisphere. There is a 
good deal of Falstaff’s humour about me in the way of compulsion, and 
so I may prove hard-headed enough to try my hand again. Some one 
told me that I was accused of presumption for laying the scene of a 
story in a town rendered immortal by Shakespeare and Byron. Luckily 
there is a sort of immunity that is peculiarly the right of insignificance, 
and I confess that the idea of invading the domains of your great poets 
never crossed my brain. I had a crotchet to be delivered of, and produced 
it must be, though it were stillborn. I am far from certain that it ought 
to be imputed as a crime to any man that he is not Shakespeare or Scott, 
so I shall go on with the confidence of innocence. 

I heard through Mr. Wilkes that the picture which I wished you to 
accept as a feeble testimony of my recollection of your kindness was sent, 
and I hope it was not a bad specimen of the artist’s talent, which I take 
to be of a very high order. I hear he is doing wonders, and that he is 
attracting notice in Italy. He is studying the figure, they tell me, with 
signal success. I picked up a little picture the other day in the open streets 
that is generally much esteemed. It is a female portrait of the time of 
Louis XIV, of the Flemish school, we think, and certainly an original 
from the hand of some eminent painter. I do not remember a dozen 
better portraits, though it is something the worse for exposure and time. 
It cost me just a guinea! The only account I can find of it is a sort of 
tradition in a family that owned it thirty years that it is a portrait, by 
Teniers, of his own wife. The manner of Teniers is what may be termed 
silvery, and that of my portrait is rather in the style of Correggio. It is 
exquisitely drawn and coloured, but the face strikes everybody as being 
decidedly German, or at least Flemish. Could you help me to a hint, to a 
print, or to any book that would be likely to throw light on the matter. 

Wonderful changes have occurred since I had the pleasure of seeing 
you, but I think greater still are in store. Is not the tendency of the present 
spirit obvious? and ought not your aristocracy to throw themselves into 
the stream and go with the current, rather than hope to stem a torrent 
that in its nature is irresistible? If your system of Government has had its 
advantages in its pliable character (and it certainly has avoided many 
great dangers by quietly assuming new shades of policy), it has also one 
great and menacing disadvantage, that I do not see how it can resist. The 
contradiction between theory and practice has left your controlling power 
exposed to the unwearied and all-powerful attacks of the press, for though 
treason can [not] be written against the king the aristocracy has no such 
protection. The idea of defending any limited body by the press against 
the assaults of the press seems a desperate experiment, for, right or wrong, 
there is but one means of keeping physical force and political power 
asunder, and that is the remedy of ignorance. To me at this distance it 
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seems an inevitable consequence of your actual social condition that both 
your church establishment and your peerage must give way. America 
might furnish a useful example to warn the English aristocracy if they 
would consent to study it. Our gentry put themselves in opposition to 
the mass, after the revolution, simply because, being in the habit of receiv- 
ing their ideas from the most aristocratic nation of our time, they fancied 
there were irreconcilable interests to separate the rich man from the poor 
man, and that they had nothing to expect from the latter class should it 

_ get into the ascendant. They consequently supported theories adverse to 
the amalgamation. and as a matter of course, the instinct of the multitude 
warned them against trusting men opposed to their rights. The error has 
been discovered, and although individuals among those who were promi- 
nent in supporting exclusive doctrines are necessarily proscribed by opin- 
ion, the nation shows all proper deference to education and character; 
when these are united to money and discreetly used they are of necessity 
still more certain of notice. Jefferson was the man to whom we owe the 
high lesson that the natural privileges of a social aristocracy are in truth 
no more than their natural privileges. With us, all questions of personal 
rights, except in the case of the poor slaves, are effectually settled, and 
yet every really valuable interest is as secure as it is anywhere else. 

It is curious to note the effect of the present condition of England. 
When the prerogative was in the ascendant, Charles made six Dukes of 
his illegitimate sons (Monmouth included), and George IV scarce dared 
own his progeny. Even the first of the Hanoverian princes presumed to 
make a Duchess of his mistress, but all that power disappeared before the 
increasing ascendency of the nobles. Now the many and the few are in 
opposition, the King comes into-the account, and we hear of lords and 
ladies among his offspring. A bold and able monarch would in such a 
crisis regain his authority, and we should again hear the phrase, “Le roi y 
pensera.” The experiment would be delicate, but it might succeed by act- 

` ing on the fears of the middle classes, the fundholders, and the timid. 
With the cast of character that has actually been made by Providence, I 
think, however, there is little probability that the drama will receive this 
dénouement. 

Here we have just got out of the provisoire. The furor of moderation 
is likely enough, I think, to put us all back again. There is an unfortunate 
and material distinction between the interests of those who rule and those 
who are ruled to come in aid of the floundering measures of the ministry. 
The intentions of the “juste milieu” are obviously to make the revelution 
a mere change of dynasties, while the people have believed in a change of 
principles. Could the different sections of the Opposition unite, the pres- 
ent state of things would not endure a month. Neither the National Guard 
nor the Army is any security against a great movement, for they are more 
likely to go against the Government than with it. There have been some 
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very serious steps taken in the courts here of late which look grave. The 
judges have exercised a right of sentencing prisoners that a jury had ac- 
quitted, There is probably some show of law for the measure, but it is a 
very grave and hazardous course. On the whole, I am of opinion that 
King Louis Philippe’s Civil List may be worth some two or three years’ 
purchase. I would not give him three. 

But I am boring you with politics, when apology for writing at all is 
the most material matter. Mrs. Cooper desires to be remembered to Miss 
Rogers and yourself, and I beg also to be mentioned to your sister. I 
should like exceedingly, did you not think it encroaching on your good 
nature, to be mentioned to Dr. and Mrs. Somerville. 

I can tell you nothing of Parisian society, not having dined or passed 
an evening out of my own house in five months. Nobody comes to see 
me, and I go to see nobody, or next to nobody. I have a pleasant and happy 
fireside of my own, and am quite content. I should be very glad to see 
you among us. There was a report some time since that you were about 
to visit Paris, and I had hopes to meeting you here. Perhaps you did come, 
and I was ignorant of your presence, for I am so much out of the world 
that it might very well happen. Should you not have been, and should 
you in truth come, I trust you will take the trouble to send a card with 
your address to me, and I add my street and number not to miss the 
occasion of seeing you. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Very truly and faithfully yours, 
J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Rue St. Dominique St. Germain, No. 59 


Captain William Branford Shubrick, to whom the next letter is 
addressed from Paris, May 1, 1831, was perhaps Cooper’s most loyal 
friend in the Navy. This letter and the following one are now in 
the collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, having been 
presented by their recipients to Mr. Robert Gilmor, of Baltimore, 
although they reached their present location by devious channels. 


My dear Shubrick: 

I got your letter with the documents in good season, and thank you 
for both. I shall take to myself the merit of writing an answer immedi- 
ately and of predicting, therein, that you would be promoted, though 
unluckily for my reputation as a prophet, I forgot to send it. I am glad 
to see, however, that the government is more mindful of you, and that 
you are at last where you ought to be. I hope to live to see you an Ad- 
miral. If you see anything of Finch congratulate him, also, in my name.* 

*A manuscript autobiographical sketch by Shubrick in the collections of the Library of 
Congress reads: “In 1831 was promoted to the rank of Captain and was employed on 


various duties, among others that of inspector of Ordnance and Ammunition for the Navy 
until 1838.” He was later promoted to the rank of Commodore. 
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Here, there is an appearance of calm, though I have little faith in its 
duration. God knows what will come next, but something different from 
the present state of things, I think must follow. The people in power in 
France, have completely cheated the people out of their liberty, and are 
aiming now at an Aristocracy. They will keep a King as a cloak, but the 
English system is their aim, and it is odd enough they are striving hardest 
to imitate England, just as England is about to change her government. 
If we are not, already, we shall soon be the oldest government in 
Christendom. 

As to ourselves in Europe, it is a thousand pities that the Government 
at home did not know their people better. When Gen. Jackson came into 
power it was with a formidable character for decision and an inclination 
to make the flag respected. Now, to us in Europe, it seems that he or his 
friends for him, have done all they can to strip him of this reputation, 
which was precicely [sic] the reputation we wanted. I do not say he should. 
have blustered, but I do say, they might have left the man a character for 
the only quality by which he was at all honored, on this side of the water. 
So far from France fearing him, now, or his presupposed resolution doing 
us any good, the French Government considers him as only anxious to 
secure his re-election, by keeping at peace. So much for his supererogatory 
professions. I much fear that Mr. Van Buren is not suited to his vocation. 

I tell you but it is to go no further, that I think our claims on France 
are at a crisis. I lean to the opinion that they will be satisfied, but it is far 
from sure. Will King Andrew fight, think you?—There may be occasion. 

I may come home this summer, but if I do it will be alone. We have 
taken a house at Paris for a year, and I shall not cross the ocean with my 
girls till they are ready to appear. They are just beginning to finish off— 
that is to say the eldest. 

I see by the American papers that we are represented as being in con- 
stant tumults here. Now all these accounts are absurd. The riots amounted 
to very little, and their importance has been measured by the fears of the 
government, rather than by the truth. I have seen but one day in eight 
months, that I thought there was the danger of any thing serious. Today 
and yesterday and even the day before there have been crowds round the 
column of the Place Vendome, hanging garlands to the bas relief in honor 
of Bonaparte, but, there is no rioting or any other movement than this 
manifestation of interest in the principles of the Empire. 

As for the illustrious Louis Philippe it is my private opinion he is no 
better than he should be. He has kept Sebastiani, as false a politician as 
Europe affords, near him through all the changes, and that in itself is as 
bad a sign as need be. Then he began with great affectations of Repub- 
lican simplicity, and now he is coming gradually to all the pomp of Roy- 
alty. I went to see him, one night, with Lafayette and McLane, and even 
then, six months ago, I thought him a hypocrite. We had a droll time of 
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it. He asked us to dine with him, and so Lafayette, who did much as he 
pleased then, determined to make a job of it, and he got the Queen to 
receive all the American ladies (who would go, under such circumstances) 
in the evening. There was a burlesque reception—half royal and half re- 
publican—the King and Queen wishing us all to the devil the whole time, 
and there the matter ended. Of course Mrs. Cooper did not go. You may 
imagine what sort of a mummery it was, by the fact that a Lady was 
kept serving in the corner of the room, as a sort of evidence how simple 
they were. The amusing part of it to me was to observe how cross the 
gentlemen and ladies in waiting were for the name of America is worm- 
wood to these gentry. I was standing in the door-way one night—after 
one of our visits to the Palais Royal, for Lafayette took me there three or 
four times, when a Chamberlain who had been impatiently waiting some 
time to get by Lafayette, exclaimed close to me, not knowing that I was 
of the party, “Adieu Amerique.” I wanted no more than this to forsee 
the fate of Lafayette’s power, the moment the King could get secure in 
his seat. In about a month they trunelled him, neck and heel, from the 
command of the National Guards. If I were with you, I could tell you 
many curious things, but I will not commit them to paper, for fear of 
accident. As your promotion will probably keep you at home some time 
longer, we may have the opportunity ere long." 

I am glad you like the sec. part of the Water Witch. It is a book rather 
for sailors than landsmen, and I never knew how it was received. Carey 
intimates that it has done pretty well, but I should infer from his letter 
not as well as Rover. I think it a better book, though I might change my 
opinion on reading them over like an ordinary person. I remember the 
passage of the Wasp through Hell Gate very well. I had left the ship at 
Whitestone and was dining at Gibb’s place when she came down. I had 
also the benefit of poor Nick’s description which beats mine greatly. The 
best thing in Water Witch (and it is the truest and best nautical bit I 
have ever done) is the running into the cove and anchoring. Now, to 
my fancy, Master Billy, that is a bit of ship. One can feel the surges of 
the cable, and hear the grumbling of the bitts. 

As to my having your wife in my eye, when the last chapter was 
written, that is a great secret, you may tell Madame Harriet. 

I don’t know whether you were ever at Venice?—I think not, however. 
When I was there this time twelve month, the place took such a deep hold 
of my fancy, that I have been obliged to disburthen it in a tale. It is in 
press and will appear in July. I have not yet decided on the name, but be- 
lieve it will be “Bravo.” I find Monk Lewis had a story called “The Bravo 


"This “republican” reception to the Americans is more fully, if not more humorously, 
described by Cooper in his note-book. Cf. Putnam’s Magazine (February, 1868), n. s., Il, 
169-172, 
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of Venice,” which may induce me to choose another title. After this I am 
“ander articles” to do Lake Ontario, with Indians and sailors intermixed. 

I was attacked the other day, By the Duke of Fitzjames, a Frenchman 
of some note, for making the captain of the French Coquette in Water 
Witch a “poor devil” as he expressed it—un pauvre diable. My answer 
was, that I was obliged to give the victory to my own hero—this he ad- 
mitted—and that I found myself reduced to make him flog either a good 
French sailor or a bad French sailor, and that I was not going to do the 
former even to oblige him. This got the laugh on my side. 

I suppose now you have got port rank that you will have nothing to 
do at home, except to spend the people’s money. Why not come over 
here, for the winter. Brun travels with his wife, and what a Lieutenant 
can do, a Captain can surely get along with. You might lodge very well 
for $50 a month—living would cost your family about fifty francs or ten 
dollars a week if you kept a cook, and twenty if you did not. A thousand 
dollars would give you and Madame Harriet such a view of human nature 
as you have never had yet. I would keep you out of harm’s way, a thing 
very necessary for a young gentleman of forty at Paris, and Mrs. Cooper 
would be very glad to show Mrs. S— the milliner’s &c. &c. Think of this, 
let me know your mind. 

I do not think your cousin Miss Pinckney—I suppose her to be your 
cousin—a philosopher. As you very justly remark it is easy enough to see 
the fallacy of her reasoning. But all your people are a little mad on the 
subject of the tariff. It is odd that they do not see that their interests are 
secured by having manufactures in the country. What would they do in 
the event of an English war? Now they are sure of a market for a great ` 
deal of their produce, and I believe that in two years they will cry out 
for protection louder than did Burgess, who I perceive has been talking 
an hour and a half about them, after dinner! 

If you want to see a good article on the Navy (in the shape of a 
pamphlet) you must endeavor to send me all the Documents you can lay 
your hands on. I want particularly to know what was the greatest number 
of seamen employed, at any one time, during the last war. This fact will 
be of material use to me—as will all similar facts connected with the serv- 
ice from 1812 to 1815. I have been impatiently waiting for the returns of 
the Census, without which I cannot do exactly with my statements as I 
could wish. 

I should like also to know what proportion of seamen are necessary 
to such a ship as the Delaware and the war-complement of her Lieuten- 
ants. It would be useful also to be able to refer to some known official 
Document as authority for all this. 

Now if you bluejackets will take the means to put me in the way of 
knowing these facts clearly, I think I may promise you a gratifying 
pamphlet. 
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Poor Hoffman! I am heartily sorry for him, nor do I think he will be 
entirely laid aside. 

Mrs. Cooper sends kind things to your wife, in which I desire to unite. 
Tell her not to covet the fine things of Paris, since a Baltimore lady went 


to court this winter in a Baltimore dress and she looked as well as any 
of them. 


Capt. W. B. Shubrick, Adieu—yours ever 
U.S. N. J. Fenimore Cooper. 


J. S. Skinner, the recipient of the next letter, was a prominent 
citizen of Baltimore and editor of the American Turf Register and 
Sporting Magazine. This letter is likewise dated from Paris, two 
months later, June 26, 1831: 


Dear Sir: 


I received your two letters, by Dr. Frick, some time since. I was very 
happy to make the acquaintance of this gentleman, who came introduced 
also from others of my friends. You have forgotten that we consulted our 
own gratification in seeking the society of Mrs. Skinner, though it is quite 
natural, under the circumstances, that you should attach more importance 
to these little civilities, than you would have done had they taken place at 
home. Mrs, Skinner was so entirely domesticated among the Lafayettes 
and their connexions that she wanted countenance from no one else, and, 
indeed, so much so, as to enable us to see as much of her as we could have 
wished. We are glad to see that she arrived safe, and Mrs. Cooper desires 
me to say that she wrote to her at Havre, but presumes that she did not 
get the letter. We both wish to congratulate her on return home, with the 
best good wishes for her future health and happiness. We are almost sorry 
we did not go with her, but hope to be only one season behind her. Some- 
thing very extraordinary must occur to prevent our return next summer. 
I have had a very strong wish to visit the whole Mediterranean coast 
before I quitted Europe, but I have now changed my plan for one which 
will be more agreeable to all my family. After getting reestablished in the 
good solid republick once more, I hope to be able to collect some five or 
six friends who will be willing to join me in chartering or purchasing a 
ship to make the voyage at our leisure and to bring back such articles of 
curiosity or interest as we may be able to collect. I think a year would be 
sufficient for the coasts of France, Spain, Italy, Greece, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Egypt, and the Barbary towns, so homeward without a quaran- 
taine—sailing and arriving in the spring. At present this is my day dream, 
though God knows whether it will ever be realized. 

What you have said concerning the practicability of seizing this oppor- 
tunity to plant real liberty in Europe is very just, but your opinion of 
those who rule in this hemisphere is much too favorable. Selfishness is 
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at the bottom of all they do, the surprising audacity with which setts of 
men, or castes, act in their own behalf is not the least curious study of a 
stranger. There is a deep conspiracy of Aristocrats who are now striving 
to keep all they can from the people in England and France. All are not 
liberal who seem so, and the Reform Bill, in England, is a forced con- 
cession, artfully contrived to appear to yield a great deal more than it 
actually does. Without the vote by Ballot, the Reform, considered solely 
as a constitutional measure will do little for the people, though success in 
this case may embolden them to extort more from their masters, you can 
have no idea of the timidity—the word is not strong enough—the cow- 
ardice of the Aristocrats who tremble to-day lest a popular rising should 
break the bubble of their ascendency, and to-morrow some small advan- 
tage will encourage their insolence. It is nothing new, you know, for 
the man that has been thoroughly frightened to begin to bluster when the 
danger is over. 

I think France far from settled—I think a war inevitable though it 
may be deferred, a little, in that I think Europe rapidly approaching to- 
wards a tremendous struggle. The professions of peace in the governments 
I disregard. Circumstances are stronger than the governments and cir- 
cumstances will conquer. By the press you can form no accurate opinion 
of the state of Europe, except as it is symptomatick in extreme cases. The 
corruption of the English press is a matter of flagrant notoriety. Don 
Miguel had two journals hired in his service, and it is said that Nicholas 
has one. As for the Times its arguments and statements change with a 
hardihood of impudence that none but a constant observer can credit. I 
do assure you that the worst tergiversations of Noah’s journal® are light 
compared to those of the Times. There is a constant attention in all the 
English journals to the interests of England which compels them to sacri- 
fice truth and principle. Were an English journal to slight these interests, 
which are vital to the nation, no Englishman would read it. Necessity has 
taken place of instinct with the whole nation, and the meanest laborer has 
more or less of the theory which upholds their monopolies although he 
may not know it himself. Nothing is of more importance to us, than that 
we should understand the character of all intelligence which comes 
through England as source from which unhappily we derive too much. 
Our most important interests are opposed to each other, and yet nearly 
half of our reasoning on internal affairs is of English dictation. That 
much money is employed among us to make us think as suits English 
interests I am quite convinced and if you will reflect, for a moment, on 
the facility, with which this can be done, you will agree with me turn 
the table on them directly we cannot, for we have no one to pay, and 


° Mordecai M. Noah was the eccentric and belligerent editor of The New York En- 
quirer, which was merged in 1829 with The New York Courier, continuing under the joint 
title of The New York Courier and Enquirer, with Noah as assistant editor. 
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without money nothing is done in England. We are strong in the right, 
and that must constitute our force. 

I am glad you are satisfied with the anecdote about Washington. I 
have wished to contradict the story for a long time, but could not in con- 
sequence of the delicate situation of Mr. de Lancey, who served against 
his native country in the revolution. His death in 1828, removed this ob- 
stacle, and Mrs, Skinner was good enough to say you would accept it. 
It was not misplaced in your pages, being a sporting anecdote.” 

I am a member of the Jockey Club of New York, and take great in- 
terest in all manly sports. As for horse racing, I think it very desirable it 
should be in the hands of gentlemen, and that every man of character 
should take an interest in it. I hope your work will continue to prosper. 
Baltimore is the very place for it~a sort of half-way-house between the 
southern and northern states, and the more we can bring the men of 
education together in America, the better for us all. We have only our- 


' The article to which Cooper refers was published in the Turf Register, I, 369-371, and 
dated from Paris, January 28, 1831. The anecdote about Washington follows: 

“Mr. J. P. De Lancey, though of a well known American family, was regularly educated 
for the British army, in which he received a commission at cighteen. In 1774 he was 
quartered at Philadelphia, with a part of his corps, the 18th, or the Royal Irish. Washington 
was then a delegate in congress, and, in consequence of his having dined with the mess 
of the 18th, and of the intercourse which naturally existed between gentlemen of the different 
provinces, through their family connexions and acquaintances, Mr. De Lancey had a perfect 
knowledge of his person. When the army of Howe was preparing to embark for the Chesa- 
peake, a corps of riflemen was organized, by drafting picked men from the different regi- 
ments, and was placed under the command of Major Ferguson, who had invented several 
improvements in the rifle, and who had acquired great skill in the use of that weapon. Of 
this corps, Mr. De Lancey was appointed the second in command. During the manoeuvres 
which preceded the battle of Brandywine, these riflemen were kept skirmishing, in advance 
of one of the British columns. They had crossed some open ground, in which Ferguson 
was wounded in the arm, and had taken a position in the skirt of a thick wood. While 
Mr. De Lancey was occupied in arranging a sling for the wounded arm of Ferguson, it 
was reported that an American officer of rank, attended only by a mounted orderly, had 
ridden into the open ground, and was then within point-blank rifle shot. Two or three of 
the best marksmen stepped forward, and asked leave to bring him down. Ferguson per- 
emptorily refused; but he went to the skirt of the wood, and, showing himself, menaced 
the American with several rifles, while he called to him, and made signs for him to come 
in. The mounted officer saw his enemies, drew his rein, and sat, looking at them attentively, 
for a few moments. A serjeant now offered to hit the horse, without injuring the rider. 
But Ferguson still withheld his consent, affirming, that it was Washington reconnoitering, 
and that he would not be the instrument of placing the life of so great a man in jeopardy, 
by so unfair means, The horseman turned, and rode slowly away. When the British army 
reached Philadelphia, Mr. De Lancey was promoted to a majority, in another corps, and 
Ferguson, not long after, went to the south, where he was killed, at King’s mountain. To 
the last moment, Major Ferguson maintained that the officer, whose life he had spared, was 
Washington, and it is probable that the story in circulation has proceeded from this opinion. 
But, on the other hand, Mr. De Lancey, to whom the person of Washington was necessarily 
so well known, constantly affirmed that his commander was mistaken. I have often heard 
Mr. De Lancey relate these circumstances, and though he never pretended to be sure of 
the person of the unknown horseman, it was his opinion, from some particulars of dress 
and stature, that it was the Count Pulaski.” 
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selves to rely on, for depend upon it, Europe to a nation is against us. If 
there be an exception it is Russia, and that from manifest interest. Europe 
is not pleased in seeing a quarter of the world, that has so long been sub- 
servient to its views rising in rivalry and asserting natural truths in oppo- 
sition to its own sophistication. 

May I trouble you with a little commission? Mr. Gilmor has patronized 
a Mr. Greenough of Boston, a sculptor, who, on all occasions, speaks 
gratefully of his support. 1 wrote to Mr. Gilmor on the subject of Mr. 
Greenough’s prospects and success two years since, from Florence, but I 
find the letter among my papers, it having been mislaid. Were I ambitious 
of the reputation of a prophet, I should send it, for I find prognostics 
concerning Europe which time has already fulfilled. Among other ex- 
pressions this—unless reform marches briskly in England it will be over- 
taken by revolution. My motive in writing, however, was to express my 
own pleasure in the aid he had given Mr. Greenough, and to inform him 
that it was entirely merited. A more excellent young man there is not, 
and I think he is in a fair way to make a capital artist. Since then he has 
finished for me a group of cherubs which are now in America, exhibiting 
for his benefit, and I refer with confidence to their execution as justifying 
all I have said. Will you say this much for me to Mr. Gilmor? Could not 
something be got for him to do from government? Surely, if he were not 
what in truth he is, an excellent sculptor, a second rate work by an Ameri- 
can should have more value than a second rate work by a foreigner. I 
have a respect for Mr. Persico, who is a deserving man, but the U. States 
could do something for Greenough without worrying Mr. Persico. No 
private individual can command a groupe or even a statue of the noble 
kind, and until he can get some such thing, Greenough will not have an 
opportunity of making a name. 

With best regards to Mrs. Skinner and Thoderick 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Your Obl. Friend 
J. Fenimore Cooper? 


The second letter to Charles Wilkes comes from Paris also and 
is endorsed, probably by its recipient, “29 Sept. 1831.” In the mean- 
time, the Belgian revolution had taken place: 


My dear Sir: 
I have sent to Messr. Carey and Lea, another book, and they will for- 
ward to you, as usual, the notes. Should exchange get to be favorable I 
3A note at the foot of the page, signed R. Gilmor, states that this letter was given by 
Skinner to him in 1831, and that he, acting upon Cooper's suggestion, gave Greenough 


an order carte blanche for a statue. Greenough made for him the statue of Medora and 
later was commissioned to do the statue of Washington for the Capitol. 
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should be glad to receive the proceeds of these notes, with a view to invest 
in France, but should it continue high I do not care much about it. 

Mrs. Cooper and myself are about to quit Paris for twenty days, to 
take an excursion on the Rhine. We start on Monday, and go via Dieppe, 
Arras, Lille, and Bruxelles. The Belgian question is far from settled but 
we think the truce of six weeks will answer for our purposes. You prob- 
ably do not know how near we were to a war. The facts are these, my 

‘information coming from the best sources. 

I am on good terms with an English Lady, who is a niece of the late 
Lord Hastings—our Lord Rawdon. She is the wife of the second son of 
the present Duke of Bedford, Lord William Russell—Lord William has 
been employed in the Belgian business, and Lady William has read to 
me his letters to her. They state as follows. 

The French were called in by Leopold, as you know. The Dutch had 
advanced to Louvain, carrying all before them. The Belgians made no 
stand at all. At Louvain, however, their new King rallied all of them that 
were left, and endeavoured to make them fight. Seeing that they would 
not, it became necessary to strike the Dutch by some other means. The 
Prince of Orange was in front, driving on the Belgian advance parties, 
and approaching the town rapidly, while a powerful column under Duke 
Bernard of Sax-Weimar was in its rear, completely cutting off retreat. 
The French were a day’s march on the flank. 

Lord William went out attended by a Belgian Lieutenant and a 
trumpet. They were completely under the fire of the Dutch artillery, and 
the trumpeter was so frightened he could not blow. The Lieutenant 
showed his handkerchief, which was so dirty the enemy did not recognize 
it as a white flag. In the end the Lieutenant’s horse was killed. But Lord 
William reached the Prince of Orange in safety, having the consolation 
of knowing matters might have been worse, as a Dutch artillery officer, 
to whom he complained of their firing on a flag, said that had he known 
it was a flag, he should have fired grape. The Prince and Lord William 
had served together in Wellington’s family in Spain. The former received 
his old comrade well, behaving as Lord William expresses it “like an 
angel.” In other words he suffered himself to be persuaded into a halt. 
But he complained bitterly. “In an hour I shall have Leopold and all his 
army”—he said, “and I have no orders! It is true we do not wish to fight 
France, but, my dear William, see in what a situation you place me!” 
The Prince was very much agitated, but consented in the end to give 
Lord William an aide, with orders for the Duke Bernard, to heighten 
the character of his moderation. The Prince had just had a horse killed 
under him. 

Lord William set off, with the Dutch aide to meet the column behind ~ 
the town. This duty was not performed without a great deal of difficulty, 
and their horses were completely smoked up, when they fell in with the 
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rear of the column. They literally could go no farther, and fresh horses 
were provided. When they, did get up with the head of the column, they 
found Duke Bernard in a great rage. According to Lord William he 
cursed largely, and finished by saying that he was “honteux d’etre beau 
frere du roi de l'Angleterre.” However, he was obliged to halt, and time 
was given to make the armistice. 

Had the Prince of Orange gone on, Louvain would have been carried 
by assault, beyond a doubt, many lives would have been lost, and as the 
French mediation would have been despised, Gerard, or rather the young 
Princes, who were in advance and burning to flick their maiden swords, 
would have attempted to have driven them out. As the French were not 
very strong in front they would probably have been flogged, at first, and 
the Prince of Orange would have gone into Brussels with little opposition. 
rai which we should have seen Prussia, and I think England, in the 
field. 

The cholera is said to be coming down upon us. I suspect a good deal 
of exaggeration on the subject of this disease, for the peace party embraces 
what is called the conservative party, and that is composed of all who get 
the benefit of the present order of things, and who of course wish to 
continue their monopolies. Now there is no one thing which has so much 
influence in cooling the ardent, just now, as the approach of cholera. 

I was sorry to see that Mr. Simond has paid the great debt. It is re- 
ported that he has left many papers on the subject of America, and that 
one of his friends is about to publish them.® You know my opinion of a 
foreigner’s judgment of America, and least of all a Frenchman’s. The 
book of Captain Hall has satisfied me that a stranger can scarcely under- 
stand our facts when he gets them. You will tell me that Mr. Simond 
was not a stranger—but did he live in the society of the country? I 
understand Mrs. Cooper that he scarcely ever saw anybody but foreigners. 
Apropos of Capt. Hall, I have sent a thick article to the New Monthly, 
on the subject of his book, (at the repeated and earnest request of Col- 
burn) and by that you will see how easy it is to draw a coach and six 
through his facts. “Figures can not lie,” and I have given a specimen of 
his accuracy in respect to statistics—I do assure you, that it would not be 
difficult to cut up nearly all of his facts, in the manner you will there see. 
I never saw so faulty a book. Even Mr. De Roos™ is not-so bad, and yet 
I agree with you that, on the whole, viewed apart from his colouring, his 
facts are in our favour. They say here ( I mean the English people) that 


? Louis Simond was a Frenchman who spent a number of years in the United States 
and published books of travel in England, Italy, and Switzerland, 1815-1822. His notes on 
America do not seem to have been published. 

» Personal Narrative of Travels in the United States and Canada in 1826... with re- 
marks on the present state of the American Navy, by Frederick F. de Roos. 3rd edition, 
London, 1827. Cooper's article appeared anonymously in The New Monthly (October, 
1831), XXXII, 297-311. 
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he was regularly employed to write his book, and that he’ got it up with 
a direct eye to preferment. This has not been my opinion of his character, 
though there is a small cavilling in his manner of arguing, that looks like 
special pleading. Thus, for instance, where he pretends that our institu- 
tions can only date from the time when the mode of choosing Presidents 
was altered, in order to obviate the embarrassment which arose in the case 
of Jefferson and Burr. There is a good deal of the pettifogger in this 
manner of reasoning, if reasoning it can be called. 

Since writing the above, we have made our tour and are returned. We 
went by Dieppe, Abbeville, Arras, Douay, Tournai, Ath, Bruxelles, Liege, 
Aix la Chapelle, Cologne, Coblenz, Mayence, Francfurt, Darmstadt, 
Heidelberg, Manheim, Kaiserlautern, Sarbruck, Sarlouis, Treves, Luxem- 
bourg, Longivy, Reims, Loinons, back. On the whole we have been a 
thousand miles. I fell in with a bit of scenery, some old ruins, a multitude 
of traditions &c. in Rhenish Bavaria, that will cost me a book.1! We were 
twenty days post. Treves pleased us most by its sights, and Coblenz by its 
beautiful position. They drove us back from the French frontier once, on 
account of the cholera, but I was too old a traveller to go into a land 
quarantine. They ordered me to go for five days into a sort of gaol, and at 
the end of the five days I was in my own house in Paris. | 

I keep my opinion of the state of things in Europe. The French Min- 
istry have preserved the peace by cheating France out of her institutions, 
but it will not do, They cannot restore confidence, and have made them 
responsible for all the evil which is a consequence of its want. It is impos- 
sible to do as much for free institutions as has been done in France, and 
then go back, as is evidently the wish of the Aristocratic party. Both Eng- 
land and France must go on by [?] or they will go on by violence. The 
Carlists are very bold, and I think a restoration highly probable. Nobody 
loves or respects this King, and the Carlists are cunningly assuming the 
liberal side. Thus you see that when the physical force once fairly enters 
into the account of a government, it must be courted by all sides, until 
finally the mass get their rights. 

We went over the ground of the late Belgian campaign, and I must 
say the Dutch have left very few marks of a victorious army. We saw two 
or three houses and barns burnt, but nothing more. Had we not known 
there had been a contest, we should never have suspected it. All the 
Southern provinces wish to be French, even to the Rhine. The French 
could go to the Rhine in ten days, were they so disposed, with the good 
wishes of the inhabitants. 

I have just left Lafayette, who is much occupied with the Peerage. It 
strikes me the Ministers wish to press so many offensive and objectionable 
projects, as to compel the chambers to take refuge in the hereditary 
descent. There can be no doubt that the English and French Aristocrats 


“The Heidenmauer (Philadelphia, 1832). 
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are playing into each other’s hands, as regards their own interests. I know 
nothing more disgusting than the pusillanimity of these gentry in mo- 
ments of alarm, except it be their insolence in triumph. They pass from 
the “Salam God Bless me,” to the “Salam God Damn you” in twenty four 
hours. There is no doubt, just now, that fear is the principal agent in de- 
ciding the French chamber. The majority is honest, but short-sighted, and 
it will end in [being] corrupted by its own measures. Enfin, the people 
will right themselves. 

You say nothing of my old friend George. I do not know whether he is - 
guiltless of matrimony and murder, two things which doctors commonly 
commit in the first years of their practice. You have doubtless heard of 
our new treaty with France.1? Rives thinks he has got as much as is 
fairly due, excluding the interest, and I must say I think he has got rid 
of a very awkward claim, in disposing of the Louisiana dispute. Mr. 
Neuville was not so wrong, in urging that point, as I had once supposed. 
The Beaumarchais claim too though I have little doubt of its injustice, 
was so involved as to leave us no very plausible reply to it. All this is now 
disposed of, leaving us no unsettled point of controversy with France. 
Mr. Rives deserves a good deal of credit for his indefatigible efforts, for 
no man was ever more persevering or more firm. My only apprehension 
is, that in his desire to settle the affair, he may deceive himself as to the 
amount justly due. 

Charles Wilkes, Esquire [signature clipped] 


Letters as vigorous as these, and as revealing of their time and of 
their author, are not common. When the last of the available manu- 
scripts in the hand of Cooper have been collected, and the travel and 
other controversial writings have been recalled to their relative posi- 
tion of importance in the sum of his work, it is probable that, to his 
reputation as a novelist, we shall have to add that of a social and 
political critic of real discernment.** “Posterity!” wrote his young 
friend Greenough when Cooper threatened to give up the writing 
of romances because of public criticism of his opinions, “There’s the 
cud for you to chew while the curs are barking. On the whole I 
think you have better reason to be contented with your lot than any 
American who never entered public—I mean official—life.” 

” William Cabell Rives, M.P. and E.E. from the United States to France, negotiated 
the indemnity treaty of July 4, 1831, between the two countries. 

=H Cf. also his letter to. Professor Benjamin Silliman of Yale, dated from Paris, May 12, 
1827, in which he summarizes his impressions of political France before the July Revolu- 
tion.. Memorials of Eminent Yale Men, by Anson Phelps Stokes (New Haven, 1914), I, 
143-45. 
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MONG European commentators on American literature, per- 
haps the Germans as a group have had no equals in the dis- 
interestedness shown in pursuing the study. It is true, much of their 
work consists of perfunctorily written sketches and criticisms, yet 
this hack work usually reflects considerable balance of judgment; 
not many among them have come to the investigation with a thesis 
to prove. The best of their number are conspicuous for their dili- 
gence in inquiry, discernment in detecting original qualities, and 
independence in forming estimates. Naturally the work even of 
these best has limitations, and is noted more for comprehensiveness 
than for brilliance in the handling of details. In studies of individual 
authors the Germans have rarely surpassed the French in insight, 
and often have not equaled the latter in sprightliness and read- 
ability; they have as yet produced no Baudelaire. Their writings on 
American authors, moreover, do not match in bulk those by the 
English. Yet on the one hand, they have, as a rule, been more able 
than the French to enter into the spirit and mental processes of the 
American people, predominantly Teutonic like themselves, and on 
the other hand, have escaped the prejudices so long shown by the 
British, prejudices very naturally held against a people regarded 
first as immature offsprings and later as rival kinsmen. Their posi- 
tion has been favorable for taking a large view of the subject, en- 
abling them to discuss, with some success, American literature as 
an independent entity, its connections with English literature, the 
degree to which its qualities reflect the American spirit, its place in 
world literature. It should be added that German surveys of Ameri- 
can literature, long and short, are numerous. Some account will be 
offered in this paper of the most important of them, and of the ones 
most easily accessible in the United States. 

In contrast with British works of the kind, most German his- 
tories of English literature include American authors, either along 
with the English or in a separate section, as an allied group; and so 
do German accounts of world literature. Ludwig Lang’s revision 
of Scherr’s Illustrierte Geschichte der Weltliteratur, for example, 
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contains a section of ten pages, “Nordamerika”; Adolf Stern’s 
Geschichte der Neuern Literatur one of twenty-eight pages, “Die 
Nordamerikanische Litteratur”; Peter Norrenberg’s Allgemeine Lit- 
eraturgeschichte one of about eight pages, part of the total of one 
hundred and fifty-eight pages devoted to English literature. In 
Otto Hauser’s Weltgeschichte der Literatur, Longfellow, Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Whitman, and other major figures are discussed in appropri- 
ate places in the division, “Die Englische Literatur.” In Die Welt- 
literatur im Zwanzigsten Jahrhundert, Richard Meyer takes some- 
what into consideration the American contribution, particularly the 
influence of Whitman and the development in the field of the short 
story. The list of examples could be greatly extended. 

The works by Stern and Scherr, just referred to, offer illustra- 
tions of criticisms by two very different types of German student 
working in the field; the one depending almost entirely upon his 
own reading and estimates, the other basing his study largely upon 
the judgments of other critics, although frequently adding estimates 
of his own as well. That Professor Stern’s work is more limited in 
scope, and appeared, moreover, in 1885, before the better histories 
of American literature were written, explains some of its qualities; 
yet fundamentally the difference between his criticism and that in 
Scherr’s history is one of attitude and method. 

Professor Stern’s chapter, “Die Nordamerikanische Litteratur,” 
represents an extreme in the matter of critical independence, and 
shows a mixture of weakness and strength. An attempt at a sketch 
of the subject from the beginning, it nevertheless contains no treat- 
ment of Franklin, Irving, Holmes, Emerson, Hawthorne, James, 
Howells, or Lanier, although there are brief accounts of such authors 
as Frances Sargent Osgood. Many passages, however, reflect a fresh- 
ness of treatment, and here and there one finds much which is pro- 
vocative of thought. Poe, for instance, the author sees as “eine echt 
amerikanische Natur, bei welcher die Neigung zum Absonderlichen, 
Diistern, Geheimnisvoll-Schauerlichen mit dem Thatsachensinn, 
der realistischen Schärfe des Yankees zusammenfallt.”* To Whit- 
man he strenuously denies any great originality, pointing out that 
“Hundert Jahre vor Whitman haben einzelne deutsche Klopstock- 
Nachstammler ein ähnlich chaotisches Empfinden in frei erfundene 
Formen zu kleiden gesucht und in wuchtigen, aber dunkeln Worten 
die wogende Unbestimmtheit ihrer poetischen Vorstellungen fest- 


* Geschichte der Neuern Litteratur (Leipzig, 1885), VU, 356-84. 
* Thid., p. 364. 
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zuhalten vermeint.”* He sees much significance in the literature of 
humanitarian concern, and devotes a whole section to “Amerikan- 
ische Tendenzdichtung.” His summary, in discussing the outlook 
for letters in the United States, is well considered. “Die ganze Ent- 
wickelung der amerikanischen Litteratur,” he writes, “schliesst nicht 
aus, dass eine Zeit kommen könne, in der die Neue Welt zum 
Besitz einer von den europäischen Vorbildern und Einflüssen 
vollig freien Poesie gelangt. Vorderhand ist diese Zeit noch nicht 
gekommen.”* 

The treatment of the subject in Scherr’s I/lustrierte Geschichte" 
shows less freedom of judgment, less originality, but is well ordered 
and full of correct information—is, in fact, perhaps the best short 
account in German. Based apparently on The Cambridge History 
of American Literature, the survey affords a view of the entire field, 
seen in true perspective. The story begins with Captain John Smith 
and comes down to the present, to the days of Sinclair Lewis, Carl 
Sandburg, and E. A. Robinson. The minor authors are kept in their 
places—for example, there is none of the usual German emphasis 
on Bayard Taylor—and the major figures are seen in their proper 
light. Just estimates are given of Irving, Bryant, Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, and Poe; of Whitman it is said: “Man würde dem ‘guten grauen 
Dichter’ unrecht tun, wollte man ihn einfach als einsamen Vor- 
laufer einer europäischen Mode- und Tagesstromung werten. Für das 
traditionslose Amerika ist er wirklich ein Anfang gewesen.” The 
survey, in short, would prove useful to a beginning German stu- 
dent wishing for a digest of estimates of American authors by their 
fellow countrymen. It is of correspondingly slight value, on the con- 
trary, to the American student looking for criticism written from a 
European point of view. 

Essentially of a kind with this account are most treatments of 
American authors in German histories of English literature, al- 
though here, also, there are exceptions. One of these is found in Karl 
Bleibtreu’s Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur im Neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert,’ which is somewhat out of the ordinary in the selec- 

Ibid., p. 371. 

* Ibid., p. 383. 

° Johannes Scherr, Miustrierte Geschichte der Weltliteratur (11th revision, by Ludwig 
Lang; Stuttgart, 1926), I, 118-29. 

$ Ikid., p. 125. 

? Geschichte der Englishchen Litteratur im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1887), 
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tion of both British and American authors and in the emphasis 
placed on them. Of the nine hundred and fifty pages of this work, 
about a hundred and seventy are allotted to Byron alone; more than 
one hundred and fifty are devoted to authors of the United States. 
The study lacks balance, and offers no satisfactory outline of Ameri- 
can literary history. Except for Bret Harte, whose fiction receives 
particular notice, the prose writers are discussed but sketchily; atten- 
tion is centered more on the poets—Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Poe, and numerous others, upon whom, however, the 
comments are for the most part tempered and discerning. Bryant is 
“der Dichter des Naturfriedens”;* Emerson “hört und versteht die 
grosse Harmonie der Natur in ihren lautesten, wie ihren leisesten 
Klangen”;® Poe is “die unlaugbar grösste poetische Dichterkraft 
Amerikas”;*° Whitman possessed “nur eine Eigenschaft eines 
grossen Dichters, nämlich Originalitat.”"* The general comments, 
while not startling, reflect solid common sense. The author feels that 
the American spirit has not freed itself from a certain amateurish- 
ness, and that most American books have to some extent been 
imitative. Differences in climate and surroundings, however, will 
inevitably make for a culture unlike that of the Old World. It is 
significant, he intimates, that a people so practical have shown a 
strong vein of idealism. That American life and conditions are not 
zsthetically ideal largely explains the poor quality of the literary 
works of the last few decades. Moreover, “Eine junge, aufstrebende 
Nation, wie diese, miisste denn doch ihre Begabung in anderer 
Weise bethatigen.”** 

By all odds the most important account of American authors in 
a German history of English literature is that in the second and 
revised edition of Richard Wiilker’s Geschichte der Englischen Liter- 
atur, in an appendix," one hundred and twenty-nine pages long, 
furnished by the Stanford University professor, Ewald Flügel. This 
study has the virtue of containing the judgments and reactions of 
an outsider, and yet is firmly based on the works of native authori- 


* Ibid., p. 413. 

° Ibid., p. 415- 

* Ibid., p. 417. 

^ Ibid., p. 497. 

* Ibid., pp. 396-7. 

* Geschichte der Englischen Literatur (and, revised ed.; Leipzig, 1907), I, 413-542. 
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ties. Even with this help, however, Flügel finds the last part of the 
story somewhat too much for him. There are too many names, too 
many fashions and tendencies; the record becomes a little too in- 
volved for him to see his way distinctly. He fails, for instance, to 
consider the short story writers as a group, or even to see the im- 
portance of the short story in America after the Civil War; he 
bestows as much attention on Theodore Winthrop as on Lanier, 
and twice as much as on Burroughs or Muir; he does little more 
than mention Edward Eggleston and Frank Norris, and omits the 
name of Hovey altogether. On the other hand, he gives an enthusi- 
astic account of the works of Harris, points out the realistic trend in 
Howells, and Henry James’s concern over style, writes appreci- 
atively of the talents of Emily Dickinson, and in discussing the sub- 
ject as far as the Civil War is in substantial agreement with the 
authorities he evidently knows: Tyler, Richardson, Wendell, and 
Trent. Incidentally he is familiar with the estimates of the German 
critics Knortz, Federn, Evans, Schonbach, and with Stedman’s 
American Anthology, Duyckinck’s Cyclopaedia of American Liter- 
ature, and Stedman and Hutchinson’s Library of American Lit- 
erature. 

Flügel is at his best in discussing the older books and authors, 
concerning whom his observations are restrained, fair, sometimes 
illuminating. He quotes Goethe on the subject of Franklin, “der 
erste grosse Nichtpuritaner,’** declares that the literature of the 
Colonial and Revolutionary eras is of concern chiefly to the his- 
torian, values Woolman’s Journal as “eine Perle der religiösen Lit- 
eratur,”*® sees in Brown’s Wieland “ein gewaltiges Buch fiir eine 
junge Literatur,”*® appreciates the importance in the development 
of American fiction of William Austin’s Peter Rugg, takes account 
of the oratory of Everett, Choate, Webster, and others, pronounces 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter the most artistic work in American liter- 
ature, considers Walden a classic, comments on Bronson Alcott’s 
originality, gives a just appraisal of Longfellow as the finished but 
unoriginal poet of the masses, stresses Lowell’s work as scholar and 
critic, and writes with gusto of Whitman as “die cigenartigste 
Erscheinung der neueren amerikanischen Literatur.”*" To none of 
these judgments are present-day American critics likely to take 
exception. 


™ Ibid., p. 427. * Ibid., P- 439. 
* Ibid., p. 427. <- Ibid., p. 517. 
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Besides these, there are a goodly number of other judgments 
suggesting an individual point of view or a European attitude. 
Significant, perhaps, is his opinion that since Colonial times Ameri- 
can literature “hat sich allmahlich so eigenartig und so frei von der 
englischen entwickelt, dass der Selbständigkeit ihres Charakters 
auch eine Selbständigkeit der Behandlung entsprechen muss.”*8 
Brackenridge’s Modern Chivalry “ist eines der frühesten und besten 
Produkte des amerikanischen Humors.”*® About Uncle Toms 
Cabin he has no doubts: 


“Onkel Toms Hiitte” ist eines der grossen Meisterwerke der ameri- 
kanischen Literatur, freilich ein Tendenzroman, aber ein Roman, dessen 
Inhalt und Form, abgesehen von jeder Tendenz, das Herz des Lesers 
mit solcher Gewalt ergreift, wie es seit “Werthers Leiden” kein anderes 
Werk der Weltliteratur getan hat.?° 


He suggests to the reader the reputation and standing of Poe in 
Europe: “Derjenige amerikanische Dichter der modernen Zeit, 
dessen hervorragender Genius zuerst von den europäischen Völkern 
allgemein gewürdigt wurde, war Edgar Allan Poe.”?! This habit 
of suggesting Old World estimates and standards shows repeatedly. 
The author endeavors, continually, to link American literature and 
European, pointing out European influences, fashions, kinships as 
he sees them appearing in the United States. Any manifestation of a 
new people, of a new national spirit, or of a new theme, also com- 
mands his attention, even when he fails to do justice to it. His in- 
terest is evidently drawn by the sectional differences between the 
people of the North and the South; he emphasizes the importance of 
the struggle over slavery; he is genuinely interested in Simms’s treat- 
ment of the negro in fiction. Moreover, it is not more Simms the 
novelist than Simms the Southerner who concerns him. In short, 
Fliigel makes an honest attempt to show how the literature of the 
United States is a commentary on and expression of civilization and 
life here. 

Although Fliigel’s survey is among the best in Germany, more 
interest naturally attaches to those histories devoted wholly to Ameri- 
can literature. Of these there are four:?? by Brunnemann, Knortz, 
Engel, and Kellner, varying considerably in extent and worth. 

* Thid., p. 413. =% Ibid., p. 462. 
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The first of the number, by Brunnemann,” is a modest little 
volume and a pioneer book in the field. In a brief preface the author 
states that because of the comparative neglect of American authors 
by British and German historians of English literature, perhaps a 
brief account of them will not be unwelcome, all the more so now 
that all eyes are turned westward, attracted by the upheaval of the 
Civil War. He admits, frankly, that in the pages which follow he 
has relied on such American critics as John S. Hart, Rufus W. Gris- 
wold, Edwin P. Whipple, and Henry T. Tuckerman. The organi- 
zation of the material is not the usual one. No attempt is made to 
treat the literature by periods or to tell the story of American liter- 
ature in straightforward chronological fashion; rather, the writers 
and books are grouped according to types. Chapter one deals with 
theology, journalism, and children’s books; chapter two with history 
and biography; chapter three with essays, esthetics, criticism, trans- 
lations, philosophy, humor, and miscellaneous works; chapter four 
with fiction; chapter five with poetry; and chapter six with the 
poetical work of Bryant—the criticism here consisting largely of the 
translation of an essay on Bryant by Tuckerman. Most of the esti- 
mates are sensible, and quite up to the level of those by American 
literary historians of the day; without the use of the chronological 
order for the whole, practically all of the important authors and 
books, as well as many unimportant ones, are fitted into the classi- 
fications. The short introduction is full of pertinent observations. 
As early as 1866 Brunnemann was able to see the unfairness of much 
British criticism of American literature: 


In England war es . . . vor fünfzig Jahren allgemein Sitte, über die 
literarischen Ansprüche Americas verächtlich die Nase zu rümpfen. Ein 
solches Gebahren war aber nichts weniger als gerecht und gibt nur einen 
neuen Beweis für den unphilosophischen Sinn der Engländer, denn 
man konnte von den neuen Niederlassungen naturgemäss gar nichts 
Anderes erwarten, als dass sie ihre geistige Nahrung aus der Literatur 
des Mutterlandes ziehen würden, die ihnen durch die Gemeinsamkeit 
der Sprache, durch die Uebereinstimmung der Empfindungen und durch 
das Bewusstsein der Zusammengehörigkeit theuer war und bleiben 
musste.?* 


After this the critic goes on to say that naturally Colonial authors 
were imitative at first, and that the predilection for English char- 


* Geschichte der Nordamericanischen Literatur. Eine Literar-historische Studie (Leipzig: 
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acter and English art has to some extent remained; yet with the 
development of the country and the increase in means of education, 
American literature has taken on an original, individual character. 
The outlook for the future is hopefully presented in the concluding 
remarks at the end of the volume. The New World, Brunnemann 
believes, will have its Shakespeare; and who knows but that some 
young Goethe may be just on the point of arriving on the scene? 
He is not blindly optimistic in the account, however, but sees the 
weaknesses of American literature, in which there is often “ein 
bedauerlicher Mangel an Selbstbewusstsein, ein bedenkliches Fest- 
halten an abgenutzten Mustern und mit weniger Ausnahmen eine 
wahrhaft obstinate Blindheit für das scenische, historische und 
sociale Material, wie es das eigene Land doch vielfach in so reich- 
lichem Maase bietet.”?* 

Very different from Brunnemann’s little book is the voluminous 
Geschichte der Nordamerikanischen Literatur”? by Karl Knortz, the 
indefatigable translator and student of American literature, who for 
some years lived and taught in the United States. This history is a 
comprehensive, detailed work, of more than nine hundred pages, 
printed in two volumes. It is largely a record of facts, dates, names, 
a repository of information; in the matter of organization, the work 
is a series of running commentaries on authors and books, with here 
and there a brief attempt at general discussion. The author covers a 
wide territory, omitting from his pages little that is either directly 
or indirectly connected with literary activities in this country. He 
appears to have set out systematically to make available for Ger- 
mans all the information in Hart’s Manual of American Literature 
and other such works; and in so doing he, like Hart, anticipated the 
editors of The Cambridge History in emphasizing the manifold 
aspects of American literary history. In his volumes one finds treat- 
ments of political speeches, the sectional differences which have 
affected authorship, journalistic activities, the works of scholars, the 
social and political background. Although it contains many inaccur- 
acies, the work is, as far as information is concerned, about as reliable 
as others of the class in English; and the evaluation of men and their 
writings is in virtual agreement with that of critics preceding Knortz. 
To Poe, however, there is but scanty justice done, in the brief and 
inadequate criticism of eleven pages. While admitting that Poe was 

5 Ibid., p. 4. 
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“ein seltener Originaldichter,”?’ with a classical style, the author 


fails to appreciate his striking melody of phrase, his importance 
as a critic, his position as a pioneer in the field of the short story. 
Bayard Taylor is allotted a whole chapter, as is likewise James Free- 
man Clarke; Paul Hamilton Hayne is regarded as “ein Romantiker 
vom reinsten Wasser”; and scores of negligible figures like Robert 
-Dinsmoor, Amelia Welby, and George Lippard are admitted into 
the history. The superabundance of material handicapped the author, 
and evidently made for the most serious fault of the work: poor 
organization—indeed, there is almost no organization. The material 
appears to have been thrown together, or rather strung together, 
carelessly, and in the second volume, at least, with no apparent de- 
sign. The reader is puzzled to understand why one chapter should 
be given over to W. D. Gallagher, Robert Lowell, Theodore Tilton, 
Will Carleton, John Burroughs, and Charles Dudley Warner; or 
why James T. Fields and Jones Very should come together in an- 
other; or why the chapter on recent prose contains the criticism of 
William Gilmore Simms; or why Francis James Child, R. G. White, 
H. N. Hudson, and Hiram Corson should be discussed in the chapter 
on the essayists and novelists instead of in the one on scholars. After 
completing the earlier chapters the reader finds chronological rela- 
tions of authors and books, or their logical associations, but sparingly 
indicated. 

The prime virtue of Knortz’s work is that it at least suggests the 
amount, extent, and variety of literary activities in the United States. 
It points to literature as largely an outgrowth of social, political, and 
economic conditions, and contains, amid the somewhat confused 
ramblings of its pages, a number of suggestive remarks on indi- 
viduals, publications, and the literary background. 

Eduard Engel’s Geschichte der Nordamerikanischen Litteratur”? 
is a small book, again, of about the size of Brunnemann’s, but it is 
a decided improvement over the latter. Although only an outline, it 
is a vigorous critical work withal, in which the author comments 
with pungency on men, periods, and national qualities and condi- 
tions. During its first hundred years of practical existence, he says, 
American literature can be said to have contributed little to world 
literature; yet “kommen auch hierbei die drei Namen Poe, Haw- 

7 Ibid., I, 335. 
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thorne, Emerson in Wettbewerb mit den berühmtesten neuen Dich- 
tern, Erzahlern, Denkern.”® The literature of North America is 
fundamentally of English texture, but he would not deny to it some 
original traits, not found in the writings of the mother country: 


Das Neue, was Amerika in die Litteratur des angelsächsischen 
Stammes gebracht hat, wird durch Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Emerson verkörpert, deren Jeder ein Gebiet vertritt, das in England 
wenig, oder garnicht, oder nicht mit solcher Kunst angebaut worden.3+ 


The author’s judgments, whether conventional or not, are usually 
well founded. He feels that Uncle Tom’s Cabin belongs more to 
political than to literary history; that there is more wit in The Big- 
low Papers than in Hudibras; that Emerson is the equal of Ruskin 
or Carlyle; and that although most of Bryant’s poems, particularly 
the long ones, may not continue to be read, nevertheless “ist auch 
diese seine Dichtung mit nachdenklicher Naturbetrachtung von 
grosserem Schwunge als die seines Zeitgenossen Wordsworth, mit 
dem er sonst ungefahr auf gleicher Hohe steht; Bryant sieht mehr 
von der Natur der Erde und des Menschen, als Wordsworth, denn er 
sieht mit weiterem und tieferem Blick.”*? In discussing the short 
story he remarks that “Die Beliebtheit der short story bei den Ameri- 
kanern entspricht der Hast des amerikanischen Lebens.”** Even 
more than in the short story, however, Engel finds in American 
humor a manifestation of the national temper: 


Der amerikanische Humor ist etwas so Absonderliches wie das ameri- 
kanische Klima. Er ist nicht fiir Jedermanns Geschmack, z. B. nicht fiir 
den deutschen, der oft Humor mit Rithrseligkeit verwechselt. In Deutsch- 
land hat “Humor” noch etwas von seiner urspriinglichen Bedeutung 
bewarht: wir verlangen, dass ein Humorist uns etwas Feuchtes ins Auge 
bringe. ... 

Anders mit den Amerikanern: ihr Humor hat nichts Feuchtes; im 
Gegenteil, er ist gerade das, was man mit komischer Sprachmengerei 
“trockenen Humor” nennt. Er hat etwas Grotteskes in seinem Wesen; 
die Lust zur Übertreibung artet zuweilen in die völlige Tollheit aus. 
An gewissen “practical jokes” des Humors von Mark Twain und Artemus 
Ward würde Rabelais sein Vergnügen gehabt haben.54 


The book ends with a brief chapter on Emerson and his circle. 
Engel considers Transcendentalism the finest flowering of culture 
~ Tbid., pp. 8-9. ” Ibid., p. 63. 
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in the United States, and Emerson of course the chief product of 
the movement. 

The last of the four German histories, Geschichte der Nordameri- 
kanischen Literatur” by the well-known grammarian and literary 
historian, Leon Kellner, is the most pithy and vigorously written 
of them all. Here, one feels, is practically no echoing of other critics, 
but a first-hand examination of the field, the results reported with 
sprightliness and effect. In its freshness the work reminds one of 
John Macy’s Spirit of American Literature or Fred Lewis Pattee’s 
History of American Literature since 1870, two volumes which 
appeared almost at the same time with it. As in these books, so in 
Kellner’s history the reader may come upon statements which pro- 
voke him into disagreement, and may be surprised, moreover, at 
omissions and choices for emphasis, but he will doubtless discover 
something to think over or to reconsider. For one thing, there is 
considerable suggestiveness in the organization of the material—in 
the divisions of the subject and the grouping of authors. Instead of 
the usual sections on “The Colonial Period,” “The Revolutionary 
Period,” “The First National Era,” and the like, one finds here such 
chapters as “Das Geprage der Americanischen Literatur,” “Die Sub- 
jektiven,” “Die Heimatkunst,” “Die Psychologische Erzahlung,” arid 
“Die Intellektuellen der Cambridger Universitat.” The men discussed 
in the last-named chapter were grouped together, says the author, 
not because they form a school, but because of certain obvious simi- 
larities in their training, heritage, and ideals. 

Kellner’s emphasis on particular works or situations and his inde- 
pendent evaluations are worth noting. He preceded Professor Pat- 
tee, for example, in insisting that the Civil War marks an important 
division in literary history. He contends that the dearth of true 
poetry in Colonial times was due not so much to lack of time and 
opportunity to write it on the part of the settlers as to their absorption 
in religion. He finds that the New England poets are at their best 
in singing of freedom or of equality. The proper introduction to 
Emerson, he contends, is English Traits, rather than selected essays 
or the poems. He dares make the statement that Holmes “ist unter 
den Schriftstellern aller Zeiten und Volker eine einzige, unver- 


= Geschichte der Nordamerikanischen Litteratur (Berlin und Leipzig: G. J. Gdschen’s- 
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gleichliche Erscheinung,”** and adds further that “Holmes ist in 
erster Reihe Psycholog; und da ist er jedenfalls der Vorläufer, viel- 
leicht auch der Lehrer der Deutschen in einem sehr wesentlichen 
Kapitel der Psychologie gewesen.””? In interpreting the fiction of 
men like Joel Chandler Harris and James Lane Allen, he offers the 
opinion: “Die stärkste Seite der amerikanischen Heimatkiinstler ist 
—im Gegensatz zu den kosmopolitischen grossen Erzahlern Ameri- 
kas wie Howells und James—ihr enger Horizont, ihre Einfalt, ihr 
ganz kindliches, ungebrochenes Wesen; das gibt ihnen eine Geistes- 
verwandtschaft mit den naiven Dichtern der antiken Welt.”** And 
quite in opposition to the usual view, he holds that Puritanism has 
given, instead of weakness, strength to the books of Americans. 

Throughout the discussion are passages reminding the reader that 
the critic is a foreigner, consciously estimating the accomplishments 
of a people and Jand not his own. For those who wish to view 
American literature through the eyes of a European at once sympa- 
thetic, intelligent, learned, and one who knows a considerable part 
of it at first hand, Kellner’s work has more worth perhaps than any 
other German survey of the subject. 

3 Ibid., 1, x00, 
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REITERATIVE DEVICES IN LEAVES OF 
GRASS 


AUTREY NELL WILEY 
. College of Industrial Arts, Texas State College for Women 


R. JOHN ERSKINE, in a very interesting article published 
in Studies in Philology’ several years ago, has drawn attention 
to the extraordinary rarity of run-on lines in Leaves of Grass.’ This 
fondness for the end-paise, Mr. Erskine considers rightly one of the 
distinctive features of Whitman’s verse. But another noteworthy dis- 
tinction of Whitman’s prosody, which has to do likewise with poetic 
form, but to which, I believe, attention has not heretofore been called, 
is the frequency with which Whitman employs epanaphora and 
epanalepsis—two rhetorical devices, which have entered so exten- 
sively into the form of Leaves of Grass as to become virtual prosodic 
chains. ` 
Epanaphora, or initial repetition, appears in some form in 262 of 
the 403 poems that make up the latest edition of Leaves of Grass’ 
It gives pattern, by my count, to no fewer than four thousand of the 
upward of 10,500 lines, and I believe it plays a very considerable part 
in the rhythmical effects of Whitman’s poems. A familiar example 
may be cited from the opening lines of “Out of the Cradle End- 
lessly Rocking”: 
Out of the cradle endlessly rocking, 
Out of the mocking-bird’s throat, the 
musical shuttle, 
Out of the Ninth-month midnight. 


But the poems in which this device is employed on the largest scale 
are “Salut au Monde!”, “Song of the Broad-Axe,” “Reversals,” 
“Transpositions,” “Excelsior,” “Song of the Answerer,” “Song of 
Myself,” and “Our Old Feuillage.” It appears most frequently in a 
sequence of two or three or four lines. But it involves a five-line 
sequence a total of fifty-five times; a six-line sequence twenty-eight 
times; a seven-line sequence twenty-six times; an eight-line sequence 
seven times; a nine-line sequence nine times; a ten-line sequence five 

*XX (1923), 336-344. 
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times; an eleven-line sequence nine times; a twelve-line sequence 
five times; a thirteen-line sequence four times; a fourteen-line se- 
quence three times; a fifteen-line sequence three times; a seventeen- 
line sequence twice; an eighteen-line sequence once; and single 
clusters of lines running, respectively to twenty lines, twenty-one 
lines, twenty-three lines, twenty-four lines, twenty-six lines, twenty- 
seven lines, and thirty-four lines. Some short poems exhibit epana- 
phora throughout. In “Reversals” and “Transpositions,” for instance, 
every line begins with the word Lez. In “Excelsior” ten lines out of 
twelve begin with And who. “Salut au Monde!” has epanaphora in 
gt lines out of 227. A summary of the initial words in this poem, 
with numerals in parentheses to indicate the number of times each 
word or group of words occurs in sequence, gives some idea of 
Whitman’s fearless use of this device: 


O (1), Such (2), Each (1), What (3), Who are the (3), What (3), 
Within (1), Asia (1), Banding (1), Curiously (1), Within (1), Stretch’d 
(1), Within (1), Malaysia (1), What do you (x), I hear (7), I hear the 
(11), What do you (1), Who (x), I see (15), The (5), I behold (x), 
Some (1), I behold (x), Some (1), Others (9), Wait at (2), I see (23), 
This (1), I return (1), I see (15), And see (1), I see (11), I am (5), 
I (2), I see (10), I look (1), I see (1), I look (x), I see (3), The (3), I 
see (5), And I (1), You (27), All you (2), And you (2), Health (1), 
Each of us (4), You (10), I do not (2), You (1), My (1), I (2), You (1), 
I (1), You (1), I have (2), Salut (1), What (1), All (1), Toward (1), 
I (1), To (1), For (1). 


There are, in reality, some fifty poems in which more than forty per 
cent of the lines are introduced by epanaphora. Among these fifty 
poems are “Song of the Broad-Axe,” with initial repetition in 169 
lines out of 253, or sixty-six per cent of its lines; “Song of the 
Answerer,” with initial repetition in forty-one lines out of eighty- 
three, or forty-seven per cent of its lines; and “Our Old Feuillage,” 
with initial repetition in thirty-seven lines out of eighty-two, or 
forty-five per cent of its lines. 

Noteworthy likewise is the number of words involved in the 
initial reiterative patterns; for Whitman, though repeating exten- 
sively the unit of one word or two or three words, employs also 
units consisting of four, five, and even eight words. The familiar 
style of the poets who, like Greene, are charged with having “bodged 
up” their blank verse with and’s and if’s does not appear preemi- 
nently in Leaves of Grass. On the contrary, Whitman employs most 
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extensively the pronoun J, which he repeats at the beginning of 
thirty-four successive lines in “Salut au Monde!”; the verb Let, 
which introduces thirty-three successive lines in “Respondez!”; and 
the pronoun You, which is repeated at the beginning of twenty- 
seven successive lines in “Salut au Monde!” The most extensive 
repetition of the unit of two words occurs in the employment of 
I see in “Salut au Monde!” at the beginning of twenty-three suc- 
cessive lines, but other striking instances of similar patterns may be 
seen in the use of I hear in eleven lines in “Salut au Monde!” and 
I announce in eight lines in “So Long!” interrupted by one line off 
pattern and resumed in six lines. The unit of three words may be 
noted in “Salut au Monde!”, in which eleven lines begin with I hear 
the, and clusters of six and seven lines begin with I see the. The unit 
of four words, I do not doubt, introduces seven lines in “Assur- 
ances”; and a similar unit, Welcome are lands of, introduces five 
lines in “Song of the Broad-Axe.” Of less frequent and less ex- 
tensive occurrence is the unit of five words, as illustrated by Nor the 
place of the, introducing three lines, and Where the city of the, in- 
troducing four lines, in “Song of the Broad-Axe.” The unit of eight 
words occurs in “I Sing the Body Electric” and “By Blue Ontario’s 
Shore,” which contains two lines marked by both epanaphora and 
terminal repetition: 


I will see if I am not as majestic as they, 
I will see if I am not as subtle and real as they. 


Tennyson, who was also making use of the reiterative device in 
Whitman’s day, seems to have held his patterns within the bounds 
of four and five lines.* Approaching Whitman only in the number 
of words that he included in the reiterative unit, he introduced three 
consecutive lines with the unit of seven words. One distinctive 
feature of Whitman’s verse derives, therefore, not only from the 
number of words involved in the unit that is repeated, but—and, in 
this respect, chiefly—from the number of lines in which this unit 
occurs initially. 

Epanaphora, giving pattern thus extensively to Whitman’s lines 
in Leaves of Grass, serves various artistic purposes, appearing in in- 
troductions and conclusions, unifying lines within a verse-paragraph, 
and linking verse-paragraphs that require transitions. There is, in- 
deed, much to be said of the architectural significance of epana- 


*See Emile Lauvritre, Repetition and Parallelism in Tennyson (London, 1910), pp. 
30-34. 
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phora, serving as a firm regulator of poetic form, increasing the 
possibilities of rhetorical emphasis, and lending admirable symmetry 
to such brief lyrics as “For you O Democracy”: 


Come, I will make the continent indissoluble, 
I will make the most splendid race the sun ever 
. shone upon, 
I will make divine magnetic lands, 
With the love of comrades, 
With the life-long love of comrades. 


I will plant companionship thick as trees along 
all the rivers of America, and along the shores 
of the great lakes, and all over the prairies, 

I will make inseparable cities with their arms 
about each other’s necks, 

By the love of comrades, 
By the manly love of comrades. 


For you these from me, O Democracy, to serve ` 
you ma femme! 
For you, for you I am thrilling these songs. 


But scarcely less striking—and hardly less significant for his art— 
is Whitman’s employment of epanalepsis, or repetition within the 
line, as in “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking”: 


Loud! loud! loud! 
- Loud I call to you, my lovel 
High and clear J shoot my voice over the waves 
Surely you must know who is here, is here, 
You must know who I am, my love. 


and in “Tears”: 


Tears! tears! tears! 

In the night, in solitude, tears, 

On the white shore dripping, dripping, 
suck’d in by the sand, 

Tears, not a star shining, all dark and 
desolate, 

Moist tears from the eyes of a muffled 
head; 

O who is that ghost? that form in the 

dark, with tears? 
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In 4,397 lines, or forty-one per cent of the more than 10,500 lines in 
Leaves of Grass, epanalepsis appears. In two hundred instances the 
internal repetition is immediate; no word intervenes between the 
second or third or fourth or fifth occurrence of a word or group of 
words within a single line. The most frequent pattern among these 
two hundred examples appears in the use of one word or phrase 
twice: 
1. Initially, for example, in “To the Man-of-War-Bird”: 
“What joys, what joys were thine!” 
2. Medially, for example, in “Song of the Exposition”: 
“Echoed through long, long centuries to come.” 
3. Terminally, for example, in “Song of the Banner at Daybreak”: 
“Come up here, bard, bard.” 


Another striking feature and not infrequent pattern may be seen in 
the lines in which a word is used three times, as for instance: 


“Hungering, hungering, hungering, for primal energies and Nature’s 
dauntlessness.” 


—“Rise O Days.” 


“May-be at many and many-a-more removes—yet Allah, Allah, Allah 
is there.” 


—“A Persian Lesson.” 
“But I am that which unseen comes and sings, sings, sings.” 
—Song of the Banner at Daybreak.” 
Less numerous examples may be cited for the use of a word four 
times, as initially in “Song of the Banner at Daybreak”: 
Flapping, flapping, flapping, flapping, by 
sounds, by voices clearer, 
and terminally in “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking”: 
And again death, death, death, death. 
In some few instances, Whitman has repeated a word five times, as 
in “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking”: 
Loved! loved! loved! loved! loved! 


Another pattern occasionally used is that of two different words in 
double repetition: 


“And over all the sky—the sky! far, far out of reach, studded, breaking 
out, the eternal stars.” 


—‘Bivouac on a Mountain Side.” 
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Serving, of course, to express varied thoughts and feelings through- 
out Leaves of Grass, immediate, or successive, epanalepsis comes best 
to the poet’s hand in rapturous lines of hope, in verses of ecstatic 
love, and in such sobbing lyric phrases as occur in “Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking.” More frequent, however, than successive repe- 
tion is interrupted repetition within a single line. In numerous in- 
stances only one word intervenes between the repeated units, though 
more commonly several words occur between the units of the reiter- 
ative pattern. As among the examples of immediate epanalepsis, so 
again among the instances of interrupted epanalepsis, the doubles 
and the trebles appear: 


“War, red war is my song through your streets, O city!” 
—“City of Ships.” 


“Long I was hugg’d close—long and long.” 
—“Song of Myself.” 


“Old age land-lock’d within its winter bay—(cold, cold, O cold!).” 
—“Of That Blithe Throat of Thine.” 


The cognate object likewise enters in: 


“Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome?” 
— “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d.” 


But the most numerous patterns are of the three following types: 

1. Initial to medial, as in “Song of Myself”: 

“Nor the cause of the friendship I emit, nor the cause of the 
friendship I take again.” 

2. Medial, as in “The Wound-Dresser”: 
“, «I dwell not on soldiers’ perils or soldiers’ joys.” 

3. Medial to final, as in “Virginia—the West”: 
“Memories of old in abeyance, love and faith in abeyance.” 


But epanalepsis with Whitman is not limited to the single line. Still 
holding to the form of successive repetition, in numerous instances, 
it flows into a second verse, taking, for example, the following 
pattern: 

“Blow! blow! blow! 


Blow up sea-winds along Paumanok’s shore.” 
—“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” 


As a matter of fact, this return in a second line to the final word of 
an immediately preceding line is an important poetic device in 
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Leaves of Grass. It serves frequently and fittingly as a transitional 
link. Such, for instance, is the use that Whitman makes of this spe- 
cial type of epanalepsis in several parts of “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom’d”: 
J 
I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever- 
returning spring. 
Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 
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IV 
Sings by himself Adn f: , 
Song of the bleeding throat, 


V 
Night and day journeys a coffin. 
VI 
Coffin that passes through lanes and streets. 


Epanalepsis enters, not infrequently, into the texture of an entire 
poem, having much to do with unity, symmetry, and variety. Some- 
times fifty per cent of the words in a passage—lyric passages, espe- 
cially—are given over to this device. In the following stanzas of 
forty-nine words, for instance, twenty-seven words are parts of the 
reiterative pattern: 


Shine! shine! shine! 
Pour down your warmth, great sun! 
While we bask, we two together, 


Two together! 

Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 
Day come white, or night come black, 
Home, or rivers and mountains from home, 
Singing all zzme, minding no time, 

While we two keep together. 


An especially striking use of epanalepsis occurs in “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d.” Sustaining a leitmotif of sorrow, 
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Whitman repeats at irregular intervals certain thematic words and 
phrases: heart-shaped leaves of rich green, death, star, lilacs, and 
him I love. This more extensive use of epanalepsis, as it pertains to 
some one particular word that constitutes the /eztmotif, may be noted 
also in “Vigil Strange I Kept on the Field One Night,” in which the 
word vigil occurs twelve times; “Tears,” in which the word fears 
occurs twelve times; and “City of Ships,” which is threaded by the 
word city, occurring twelve times, and the word ships, appearing five 
times. It may be noted, in this connection, that the monotonous and 
mechanical effect which results from a prolonged reiterative pattern 
in poetry of conventional line-lengths came not so swiftly in Whit- 
man’s best verse because of the variety in the syllabic length of the 
lines.® Prolonging or reducing the time-interval, as his judgment dic- 
tated, Whitman achieved sometimes the esthetic delight which is 
dependent upon a return that surprises, though it is anticipated. In 
“City of Ships,” for example, the varied repetition of two words of 
. the title gives the following pattern: 
City of Ships! 
(O the black ships! O the fierce ships! 
O the beautiful sharp-bow’d steam-ships and 
sail-ships!) 
City of the world! (for all races are here, 
All the lands of the earth make contributions 
here;) 
City of the sea! city of hurried and glitter- 
ing tides! 
City whose gleeful tides continually rush or 
recede, whirling in and out with eddies 
and foam! 
City of wharves and stores—city of tall 
facades of marble and iron! 
Proud and passionate city—mettlesome, 
mad, extravagant city! 
Spring up O city—not for peace alone, but 
' be indeed yourself, warlike! 
Fear not—submit to no models but your own 
O city! 
As a part of epanalepsis, and sometimes a counterpart to epana- 
phora, another reiterative device occurs; namely, the final repetition 
of the last word in a line, as in “Song of Myself”: 


ë With the exception of the line of one syllable in “States,” the syllabic length of 
Whitman’s lines ranges, by count, from three syllables to sixty-nine syllables. 
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Root of wash’d sweet-flag! timorous pond- 
snipe! nest of guarded duplicate eggs! 
it shall be you! 

Mix’d tussled hay of head, beard, brawn, 
it shall be you! 

Trickling sap of maple, fibre of manly wheat, 
it shall be you! 

Sun so generous it shall be you! 

Vapors lighting and shading my face it shall 
be you! 

You sweaty brooks and dews it shall be you! 

Winds whose soft-tickling genitals rub against 
me it shall be you! 

Broad muscular fields, branches of live oak, 
loving lounger in my winding paths, it 
shall be you! 

Hands I have taken, face I have kiss’d, mortal 
I have touch’d, it shall be you. 


In 634 lines, or six per cent of the lines in Leaves of Grass, a word, 
or a phrase, receives terminal repetition, though most frequently 
twice, sometimes three, four, five, six, and nine times.® In addition 
to the nine lines cited from “Song of Myself,” two other striking 
examples of terminal repetition maybe noted in “By Blue Ontario’s 
Shore,” with nine lines ending in the phrase you and me, and in 
“Song of the Rolling Earth,” with five lines ending in and comes 
back most to him. Lines that contain terminal repetition as well as 
epanaphora may be illustrated by the following passage from “By 
Blue Ontario’s Shore”: 


I will know if I am to be less than they, 
I will see if I am not as majestic as they, 
I will see if I am not as subtle and real as they, 
I will see if I am to be less generous than they. 


It is of interest to find Whitman thus giving emphasis to the end 
of the line. As contributory to prosodic form, these 634 verses with 
terminal repetition deserve more than passing consideration. 

In his early uncollected poems the situation is strikingly different. 
Here Whitman introduced sparingly any certain form of repetition. 
Only seven per cent of these lines show epanaphora; Leaves of 
Grass, on the other hand, shows thirty-seven per cent. With one 


*The number of lines marked by terminal repetition and the frequency of each cluster 
are as follows: 2 Il, 223; 3 H., 28; 4 Hl, 12; 5 IL, 4; 6 IL, 3; and g IL, 2. 
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exception,’ initial repetition among the early attempts does not ex- 
tend beyond two or three lines. By way of contrast, it may be noted 
that in “Salut au Monde!” twenty-seven and thirty-four consecutive 
lines are marked by epanaphora. Epanalepsis appears in only ten 
per cent of the lines that were published before 1855, while it ap- 
pears in no less than forty-one per cent of the lines in Leaves of 
Grass. Successive repetition, occurring at least two hundred times in 
Leaves of Grass, appears only three times in the poems that were 
published before 1855. Whitman’s use of the reiterative devices 
shows a constant increase from 1855 to 1881. From a frequency of 
approximately twenty-two per cent in 1860, the use of the repetitive 
patterns increases to thirty-two per cent in 1867 and 1871 and thirty- 
eight per cent in 1881.8 From such observations comes the conclusion 
that these two long-tried conventions, epanaphora and epanalepsis, 
which Whitman had regarded in his early poems as less essential 
than rime, became, after 1855, when he had virtually abandoned 
rime, two essentially important rhetorical devices in his poetry. 

Of signal importance to rhetorical emphasis and prosodic form, 
epanaphora and epanalepsis are primarily the devices of a lyrist. No 
small part of the lyric quality of the songs and chants that make up 
Leaves of Grass derives from the extensive use of these various re- 
iterative devices. Giving new and remarkable turns to the long-fav- 
ored repetend-patterns and doubtless evolving some patterns of his 
own, Whitman discovered an effective sort of lyric emphasis in a 
lyricism of exceedingly broad circles. . 

7 “Resurgemus” contains four lines that begin with They. 

8 After 1881, the devices occur less frequently. It should be noted that Whitman em- 
ployed epanaphora and epanalepsis most frequently when he wrote his long poems. In his 


later poems, which are, for the most part, poems of seldom more than ten lines, Whitman 
used the reiterative devices with a frequency of approximately twenty-two per cent. 


WHITMAN AND DOWDEN 


HAROLD BLODGETT 
Cornell University 


O YOU know Walt Whitman? If not you must. I have just 
got his ‘Leaves of Grass’ and am likely some time to have a 
short (eight or ten pp.) paper in Macmillan on ‘The Poetry of 
Democracy—Walt Whitman’.”* So, writing to his brother John on 
September 14, 1869, Dowden announced his discovery of the new 
American poet and his intention to write about him immediately. 
But trouble was ahead. The Macmillan Magazine refused Whitman 
summarily, although the editor, George Grove, was favorably dis- 
posed toward Dowden. Then when the article was accepted and set 
up in type for the Contemporary Review, Strahan, the proprietor, 
and Dean Alford decided, just before it was to appear, that it was 
much too dangerous for their clerical clientéle. Dean Alford took the 
pains to write to Dowden “in a contemptuous way of Whitman’s 
work as a poet,” although Strahan later referred to Walt as “one of 
the truest poets of our day.”® Finally Dowden sent the article as a 
gift to the Westminster Review, in which it appeared, July, 1871. 
Two years before Dowden discovered Whitman, he had been 
appointed Professor of English Literature and Oratory in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Then only twenty-four years old, he had already 
achieved quite unprecedented academic honors. At the age of twelve 
he had written a series of essays, and from that time on the routine 
of his life was literary and his adventures were among manuscripts. 
For a young man of such antecedents to embarrass English editors 
by seriously approving Walt Whitman at this early date would be, 
we may infer, little short of shocking to the conventional mind, 
which was only too glad to accept Whitman at his own valuation as 
“one of the roughs.” Even Whitman confessed surprise in his old 
age that the scholars—“men like Dowden, Rossetti, Symonds”— 
should have liked him. “They almost upset my applecart,” he con- 
fided to Traubel.* But we know that Whitman’s humorous dismay 
was partly disingenuous, for none knew better than he that his cause 
* Edward Dowden’s Letters, p. 40. 
Ibid., p. 64. Dowden sums up the history of the article in a letter written to Charles 
N. Elliot. See Elliot's Walt Whitman, as Man, Poet, and Friend, p. 80. 


*Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden, Ill, 219. For succeeding references to this 
work, I shall use simply the name Traubel. 
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was mainly supported by bookmen whose enthusiasm was nourished 
by the very over-civilization with which they felt themselves, through 
long association with print, to be tainted. 

Nevertheless Dowden’s warm interest in Whitman at this point 
in his own career—when he had but recently assumed a distin- 
guished post and was cherishing, we may be sure, the ambition to 
establish a reputation for sound judgment—was exceptional among 
university men, who as a rule are extremely cautious in admitting 
new claims. The secret of his appreciation of Whitman is, of course, 
a matter of temperament, but two of his characteristics may briefly 
be noted here as being especially influential in attracting him to the 
American bard. The first is the fortified idealism with which Dow- 
den, in common with the spirit of the Victorian age, approached all 
of his literary problems. The attitude is directly explicit in every 
criticism he made, and it finds its best expression in his idea that 
literature is part of “a gradually opening revelation or creation from 
man’s spirit, not to be comprehended all in a moment.”* Among 
the scores of references to Whitman in his essays and personal letters, 
he rarely fails to emphasize the “saving and delivering” power of 
the poet.” To Dowden, as to so many other European admirers, 
Whitman brought a gospel which in the nineteenth century pos- 
sessed a healing power. The American’s expansive optimism, 
grounded in an unparalleled democratic faith, was heartening to 
scholars who felt about them the shock of falling dogmas. They 
found it necessary to identify evolution with progress, to reassure 
themselves of the indestructibility of the soul, to affirm the harmony 
of religion with science, and of science with poetry. In Whitman 
they found an answerer. In his attitude toward Whitman’s poetry, 
Dowden belonged to the tradition of Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 
Although Thomas Hardy had already in that day written some 
poetry that must have been nourished upon Ecclesiastes; not yet, to 
use the words of Marcel Proust, had the dark and fatal wind of 
disenchantment blown the icons from the altars. 

A second characteristic in Dowden which drew him toward 
Whitman was the zest with which he exercised his keen faculty for 
comprehending the central or structural idea behind a new work. 
Herein we may understand a special fascination that the Leaves of 

* Transcripts and Studies, p. 240. 

* See, for example, Dowden’s letter to Whitman of March 16, 1876, Traubel, I, 122; 


his letter of October 4, 1876, Traubel, II, 90; and saaken, His Mind and Art, pp. 35 
and 381. 
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Grass must have held for his temperament. He liked hard tasks of 
analysis. Asa young man he had astonished Browning by produc- 
ing a coherent interpretation of the celebrated Sordello. When he 
came upon Leaves of Grass; he must have felt like an explorer at 
the border of a mysterious forest. In this chaos that had dismayed 
the cautious, he sought a principle, and we find him writing on 
October 27, 1869, to Elizabeth West: 


As to Walt Whitman I am naturally much interested, having a short 
paper on him in the hands of Edr. of Macmillan. My paper is quite a 
partial view—considers him only as the poet of democracy and tries to 
make as much out of the principle of equality for him, as I made for 
Tennyson out of “Law” and for Browning out of “Impulse,” in the 
Afternoon Lectures. I give no record of the peculiar pleasures or dis- 
satisfactions which his poetry gives one—so the article is rather wooden 


and dry? 


When we read Dowden’s essay now, it is hard to understand 
why a discussion so frankly fair and moderate should have excited 
editorial alarm. Among early utterances on Whitman’s claims it is 
conspicuous for its sobriety. It opens by noting the lack in America 
of a genuine native literature before the advent of Whitman, who is 
“announced with a flourish of critical trumpets as Bard of America 
and Bard of democracy.” Dowden does not stress the fact that so 
far Whitman had himself been the chief trumpet-blower, but accepts 
the poet’s assertion and sets out to justify it. His justification takes 
the form of an analysis of democratic art through the reverse pro- 
cess of analyzing aristocratic art. Noting of the latter that it strives 
after selectness and exclusiveness, that it takes little interest in the 
future, that it shrinks from innovation, and that it enjoys refined ` 
gratifications and a superior point of view, Dowden admirably sums 
up all that Whitman is not. Democratic art, Dowden goes on to say, 
acknowledges no agreed canons of composition, no critical dictators, 
no withdrawals, but is constantly making experiments. When he 
turns to Whitman, he “perceives at once that this work corresponds 
with this state of things.” While such a classification, like all strict 
literary classifications, is a little too neat and dogmatic, we cannot 
deny that it is generally authentic and useful. Not content to illus- 

° Fragments from Old Letters, I, 5. Dowden’s conscientiously analytical point of view 
in criticizing Whitman sometimes irked the poet, who loved better the attitude of affec- 
tion. Once he complained that even “the noble, good Dowden .. . is touched . . . with 


the frost of the literary clique”, and he spoke of the “restraint” of Dowden’s article. See 
Traubel, I, 135 and H, 204. 
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trate it in his poetry, Whitman explained it in his prose, but Dow- 
den brought it down to simple terms. 

When he turns directly to the Leaves of Grass, Dowden picks his 
way cautiously but with serene confidence in his poet. He accepts 
Whitman’s defense of his own technique and quotes approvingly 
the magnificent passage from the 1855 preface in which Whitman 
explains his conception of form. He explains Whitman’s habit of 
cataloguing by that- spirit of large acceptance whose exercise de- 
lights Whitman if not the reader. He accepts the glorification of 
democracy in the conviction that the poet’s enthusiasm is not mere 
“Schwarmerei” but grounded in realistic observation. When he 
comes to the “Children of Adam,” he halts to make an admission 
that is a marvel of tactful reservation and probably the gentlest re- 
buke ever administered in critical literature. In the Manual of 
Polite Criticism it deserves first place. He says, “If there be any class 
of subjects which it is more truly natural, more truly human not to 
speak of than to speak of (such speech producing self-consciousness, 
whereas part of our nature, it may be maintained, is healthy only 
while it lives and moves in holy blindness and unconsciousness of 
self), if there be any sphere of silence, then Whitman has been 
guilty of invading that sphere of silence.” With. this reservation, 
Dowden is ready to agree with Anne Gilchrist that Whitman does 
not give the body authority over the soul. He is much attracted by 
the “Calamus” poems, whose spirit he interprets as simple comrade- 
ship actuated by no such troublesome motive as that which worried 
Symonds. Concluding with a discussion of Whitman’s moral and 
religious principles, Dowden remarks that the poet’s habit of esti- 
mating the worth of any man by the worth of his body and soul is 
just and moral, though revolutionary. 

In his study Dowden deliberately avoided the question, “Is 
Whitman a poet at all?” on the ground that it was not profitable, 
but we may infer that from the strictly artistic point of view he 
would make many reservations about the Leaves. We wish that 
elsewhere he might have given us his record of the “peculiar pleas- 
ures or dissatisfactions” that he felt in Whitman. It is possible that 
we might have a clue to his artistic judgment of Leaves of Grass in 
the recent study of Whitman by John Bailey, who estimates his 
poetical stature by traditional standards. Bailey is worried about 
Whitman’s irregular lines and finds the comparatively regular “O 
Pioneers” more to his taste than many other poems whose music is 
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lawless and free. Of this study, Elizabeth Dowden said in a recent 
letter, “I think my husband would have quite endorsed the view of 
Whitman set forth in it.” 

Although Dowden’s article was by no means the first important 
European comment upon Leaves of Grass," it was signally effective 
in strengthening Whitman’s position. By 1871 Dowden had made a 
certain name for himself as a scholar of standing, and consequently 
his endorsement of Whitman carried weight among people inclined 
to rely on judgment from high places. Whitman was of course well 
aware of the peculiar value of Dowden’s support and took a special 
delight in saying: “Dowden is a confirmed scholar—the people who 
call my friends ignoramuses, unscholarly, off the streets, cannot 
quarrel with the equipment of Dowden. Dowden has all the points 
they insist upon—yet he can tolerate Walt Whitman.”® 

Walt, however, was a sore trial to conscientious critics; power- 
fully drawn or repelled, they would write and then misgive. Dow- 
den was, despite his accent of confidence, no exception. At first he 
was afraid that he had been too cool, and later that he had been too 
hasty. He wrote to Whitman: 


I ought to say that the article expresses very partially the impression 
which your writings have made on me. It keeps, as is obvious, at a single 
point of view and regards only what becomes more visible from that 
point. But also I wrote more coolly than I feel because I wanted those, 
who being i ignorant of your writings are perhaps prejudiced against them, 
to say: “Here is a cool judicious impartial critic who finds a great deal 
in Whitman—perhaps after all we are mistaken.”® 


Writing at about the same time to John Burroughs in acknowledg- 
ment of the book Notes on Walt Whitman (not until long after- 
ward it was known that Whitman himself wrote a good part of this 
book and collaborated in the rest), Dowden confessed: 


One good effect it has had is that it has made me feel more strongly— 
what, indeed, I felt from the first—that such an official, inhuman way of 
looking at Whitman as that of my Westminster article, however true and 
up to a certain point valuable, is little fruitful compared with the more 


1Some notable articles that preceded Dowden’s in Europe were Lord Strangford’s, Pall 
Mall Gazette, February, 1866; Moncure Conway's, Fornightly Review, October, 1866; and 
W. M. Rossetti’s, Chronicle, July, 1867. In addition several long reviews of Rossetti’s 1868 
selection from Whitman appeared. Dowden’s own study was reprinted with a few minor 
changes in his Studies in Literature (1878). 

Traubel, 1, 224. 

* Ibid., I, 134. 
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personal relation which your book originates from. The vital nourishing 
contact with a great man is with his personality, not with the man “at- 
tenuated to an aspect” (J. H. Newman’s phrase). And some such atten- 
. uation was inevitable in a study from the point of view chosen by me.?° 


From these expressions it is plain that if Dowden had chosen at 
this time to write the criticism of love, as he termed it, instead of 
judicial criticism, he would have been capable of such an affirmation 
` as would have pleased Whitman even in his most exacting moments. 
= We may consider it just as well, looking back upon Whitman liter- 
ature, that Dowden did not at this juncture employ the language of 
devotion. Whitman, who liked the essay well despite his later occa- 
sional grumbling about Dowden’s reserve, wrote, “I entirely accept 
it all & several, and am not unaware that it affords perhaps, if not the 
only, at least the most likely gate, by which you, as an earnest friend 
of my book, & believer in it, and critic of it, would gain entrance to 
a leading review.”™* 

Yet Dowden was not sure. In a letter written to J. A. Noble on 
May 18, 1878, he said, “I didn’t take Walt rightly in my essay. If 
writing it now Pd dwell on the common elements in him, Emerson 
and Thoreau, the three Americans of special type.”*® Another strik- 
ing reference, written forty years after the publication of his article 
and contrasting strongly with his youthful fear that he had been too 
cool, is that contained in a letter to Professor Stockley on March 25, 
1910: 

I feel as you do the discouragement of the hasty and erroneous ver- 
dicts on literature I often read. But it is partly because my youth is so 
remote, and I know I often erred myself on the way to something a little 
nearer the truth. My chief error I think was in too ready submission to 
an author whom I was right in admiring with qualifications—and now 
the qualifications force themselves on me. I should like, for instance, now 
to set forth my reservations as to Goethe, Walt Whitman, George Eliot, 
and others. My sympathies were too facile, though in large measure, I 
think, right. Leslie Stephen was free from this defect and could douche 
his admirations with cold water.13 


That Dowden never formally set forth his reservations about 
Whitman is to be regretted, for so much of the criticism coming 


” Edward Dowden’s Letters, p. 56. 
"In Re Walt Whitman, p. 200." 
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from the poet’s friends is so rhapsodic and tedious that at a first 
view Leaves of Grass suffers discredit therefrom. Dowden probably 
felt this situation when he declared in 1907, “I confess that some of 
his American admirers would rather enfeeble than reinforce my 
loyalty to Walt if I allowed them. When I turn to himself I find 
my loyalty undiminished.”** 

Since the Westminster article remains the single formal criticism 
of Whitman that Dowden published, we may find a special interest 
in the frequent references in his letters, little casual comments that 
reveal clearly how he placed the American among his other literary 
pleasures. He was fond, for instance, of comparing Whitman with 
Victor Hugo and William Wordsworth. Once he wrote to Walt: 


There is much in common between Victor Hugo and you, but if I 
had to choose between Leaves of Grass and La Légende des Siécles 1 
should not have a moment’s hesitation in throwing away La Légende. 
There is a certain air of self-conscious beauty or sublimity in the attitudes 
` which Victor Hugo’s soul assumes that greatly impairs their effect with 
me.1® 


To John Burroughs, continuing the comparison, he wrote: 


` Victor Hugo has not the massive sobriety and good sense which en- 
ables one to trust oneself to Shakespeare or to Whitman.1® 


In a later Burroughs letter Dowden suggests a comparison between 
Wordsworth and Whitman on the ground of their common feeling 
for nature, adding that had Wordsworth lived, “I do not doubt he 
would be a glad accepter of Whitman’s poetry—I mean the young 
Wordsworth, and even, I think, Wordsworth as an old man could 
not have failed to admit Whitman’s beauty and power, though he 
would have probably added qualifying sentences.”*” Again he asso- 
ciated the three poets together in a comment to Elizabeth West: 


Wordsworth, Whitman, and Hugo find themselves disoriented, put 
out of their bearings, if they pursue truth in an analytic way, through 
single faculties, especially the logical faculty. Their whole nature, turned 
now in this direction, now in that, brings in reports of the universe. I 
approve their practice .. . and I would give a general trust to results 
attained by such processes.'® 


* Ibid., p. 353. 

* Traubel, I, 442. 
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His other references, just as interesting, occur too frequently for 
quotation here. Other comparisons of Whitman were made—with 
Thoreau and Tennyson, for example—and always to Whitman’s 
advantage. The poet’s own literary judgments of such writers as 
Burns and Poe were quoted by Dowden with enthusiasm. Most of 
all he was struck by Whitman’s personality, “to me very strong and 
enduringly attractive.” At the end of an early letter he had written 
to Whitman: 


One thing strikes me about every one who cares for what you write— 
while your attraction is most absolute and the impression you make as 
powerful as that of any teacher or vates, you do not rob the mind of its 
independence, or divert it from its true direction. You make no slaves, 
however many lovers.*® 


And Whitman commented on this passage: 


If I wished to put a final signature upon the Leaves, a sort of con- 
summating entablature, some phrase to round its story—give it the seal, 
sanction of my motive—I would use that epigram of Dowden: “To make 
no slaves however many lovers.”?° 


Aside from advancing Whitman’s cause in his letters to his 
friends, Dowden was always ready to turn his pen to any editorial 
task that might aid his American friend. He reviewed Specimen 
Days and Collect in the Academy for November 18, 1882, quoting 
delightedly from Whitman’s descriptive passages and outlining the 
contents of the volume with something of Whitman’s own gusto. 
At the end of his review he renewed his oft-repeated invitation that 
Whitman should try a voyage across the Atlantic, where, he urged, 
the American would be greeted by Tennyson, Ruskin, Rossetti, 
Symonds, Swinburne, W. Bell Scott, R. Hengist Horne, Robert 
Buchanan, R. L. Stevenson, and Roden Noel. Again in the Academy 
for September 8, 1883, Dowden reviewed at length the American 
edition of Dr. Bucke’s Life of Walt Whitman. He could not quite 
swallow Bucke’s incontinent enthusiasm for his master, declaring 
that when Bucke calls the “Song of Myself” the most important 
poem thus far written at any time, in any language, “we know that 
it is the lover who writes and not the critic.” “And yet the world 
needs its lovers... ,” Dowden confessed. In concluding his review, 
Dowden expressed his regret that Bucke with his other testimonials 
could not have included those of Ruskin, George Eliot, Viscount 
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Strangford, and Professor Clifford. It was to the English edition of 
Bucke’s biography that Dowden arranged and edited an appendix, 
“English critics on Walt Whitman.” 

It is only when we turn to the letters exchanged between Whit- 
man and Dowden that we clearly understand the strong personal 
relation in which the Irish scholar and American bard stood to each 
other. Dowden’s correspondence is the most charming of his writing, 
and it is greatly to be regretted that Horace Traubel did not sanction 
the publication of the Whitman correspondence in the volume of 
Dowden’s letters which appeared in 1916. Fortunately twelve of 
these letters, as well as two from Whitman to Dowden, are easily 
accessible in Traubel’s huge and well-indexed chronicle, and they 
probably constitute a fairly complete record of the correspondence. 
Whitman’s over-sea friends were in the habit of writing to him quite 
frequently of his progress abroad without expecting that Walt would 
reply with regularity. A few brief passages from the letters, quoted 
here, will be sufficient to show how effectively Dowden acted as 
Whitman’s chief liaison officer in Ireland by lecturing about the 
poet, taking part in discussion groups, introducing the Leaves to his 
friends, collecting subscriptions for financial aid, and sending good 
cheer to the lonely house in Camden. In Dublin Dowden played 
much the same réle for Whitman that W. M. Rossetti played in 
London. 

Dowden’s earlier letters are full of the news of Whitman’s friend- 
ships (“adhesions” the poet called them) abroad. In his first letter 
of July 23, 1871, he said, “You have many readers in Ireland... none 
of us question that yours is the clearest, and sweetest, and fullest 
American voice.” He also mentioned that R. Y. Tyrrell, then Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin, had given a lecture 
on Leaves of Grass. “A man: who knows Greek poetry very well,” 
he said, “and finds that it does not interfere with his regard for 
yours.”** In his next letter, September 5, Dowden continued the 
story: 

I will name some of your friends on this side of the water whom I 
know myself... . There is a clergyman, who finds his truth halved be- 
tween John H. Newman and you. There is a doctor—a man of science, 
and a mystic—a Quaker, he has had a wish to write on the subject of 
your poems, and may perhaps accomplish it. There is a barrister (an 
ardent nature, much interested in social and political principles), he over- 
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flows with two authors, Carlyle and yourself. There is a clergyman (the 
most sterling piece of manhood I know) he has I daresay taken you in 
more thoroughly than any of us, in proportion to his own soundness and 
integrity of nature. There is an excellent Greek scholar. There is a woman 
of most fine character and powerful intellect... . Then I know three 
painters in London, all men of decided genius, who care very much for 
all you do (one of them has, I believe, in MS some study of your poems, 
which at some time may come to be printed) and Nettleship, whom 
Rossetti knows, and who has printed a book on R. Browning. I have 
been told that Nettleship at one time when Leaves of Grass was out of 
print and scarce, parted with his last guinea or two to buy a copy. . . 2? 


Such striking news as this threw into sharp relief the comparative 
neglect of Whitman at home, and it is not strange that in his first 
long letter to Dowden, written in January, 1872, the poet spoke 
with quiet bitterness of his reception in America: 


There is one point touched by you in the Westminster criticism that 
if occasion arise should be dwelt on with more stress—and that is de- 
fended—stating the attitude of general denial and sneering which maga- 
zines, editors, authors, publishers, “critics” etc in the United States hold 
toward Leaves of Grass and myself as author of it. As to Democratic 
Vistas, it remains quite unread, uncalled for, here in America. 

If you write again for publication about my books, or have oppor- 
tunity to influence any forthcoming article on them, I think it would be 
a proper and an even essential part of such article to distinctly include the 
important facts (for facts they are) that Leaves of Grass and their author 
are contemptuously ignored by the recognized literary organs here in the 
United States, rejected by the publishing houses here, the author turned 
out of a government clerkship and deprived of his means of support by a 


Head of Department at Washington solely on account of having written 
the book.?8 


The following fall, September 3, 1872, Dowden renewed the in- 
vitation he had made a year before that Whitman should, if he 
accepted Tennyson’s suggestion to come to England, extend his visit 
to Ireland: “We think that you are just the communicator of vitality 
and joy that we require. ... And I have not a doubt that your, per- 
sonal presence in England would do much toward bringing the 
time when the recognition of your power and soundness in art and 
literature must become general.”®4 Whitman was so minded to re- 
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spond that he was actually on the point of oe passage when 
suddenly an inner voice called imperiously, “Stay where you are, 
Walt Whitman.”** Bram Stoker tells us that he and Dowden had 
made arrangements for Whitman to divide his stay in Dublin be- 
tween his own bachelor quarters and Dowden’s home, and that they 
had made provisional arrangements for Whitman to give a lecture 
which would have netted the poet at least a hundred pounds sterl- 
ing.?® But Whitman heeded the warning of his alter ego, and the 
tragic misfortune of his stroke of paralysis the following February 
` effectively stilled the anticipations of his European friends. When 
Dowden heard of the calamity he wrote one of his finest letters: 


We give our grief to you with the reserve that after all Walt Whitman 
has not been really laid hold of by chance and change—that after all he 
eludes them and remains altogether untouched. And if I should happen to 
live longer than you I believe I should have the same conviction about 
what death could do to you... 27 


During the months that followed, Whitman, in no position for 
continued correspondence, kept to the reassuring practice of send- 
ing newspaper items which let his friends know of his condition. 
Dowden grew anxious when he read in a Camden newspaper that 
Whitman was “ill and indigent,” and wrote to John Burroughs on 
June 9, 1875, with the plea, “I shall like much to hear from you now 
and then, as I don’t care to ask Whitman himself to write, and all 
that concerns him is of interest to me.”** The rest of Dowden’s 
Whitman correspondence, 'too long to be quoted here, is a cumu- 
lative testimony to the practical quality of his friendship. The four 
letters that he wrote to the poet in 1876,” for instance, are of special 
interest in revealing the energy with which he sought to introduce 
the Leaves of Grass to new readers, not only to widen foreign appre- 
ciation but to aid Whitman materially by subscriptions to his books. 
It will be remembered that this year was the one in which English 
friends sought to relieve the poet’s poverty, being aroused by the 
quoting in England of the West Jersey Press article of January, 1876, 
which advertised his need. For this emergency Dowden acted in Ire- 
land as W. M. Rossetti’s foremost assistant. He did more than collect 
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subscriptions; he was an eloquent defender of the Leaves. Bram 
Stoker has left a very readable account of his activity.*° 

Dowden sent his last greeting to Whitman on the boisterous 
occasion of Whitman’s seventy-second birthday. He wrote: “I wish 
you better health, if that may be, but in any case we have the happi- 
ness of knowing that you are sane in heart and head, and that you 
must feel how your best self is abroad in the world and active for 
good. I give you my reverence.” And Whitman responded, “Always 
the faithful Dowden! It is a good hand across the sea.”** He felt 
deeply the uncommon strength of Dowden’s support. It is needless 
to set down here his frequent testimonies; it is sufficient to record his 
simple declaration, “I have always felt as if, if I had any right to 
pride at all, I might be proud to have convinced Dowden that I am 
not entirely useless,”*? 

°° Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving, Il, 95-6. 
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THE CABLE FAMILY IN INDIANA 


GEORGE S. WYKOFF 
Purdue University 


T IS PERHAPS not generally known that the ancestors of George 
J washington Cable (1844-1925), the author of the delightfully 
charming short stories and novels of Creole life and people in 
Louisiana, for two generations lived in Indiana; that the grandpar- 
ents, on both sides, emigrated there from the East; that the father 
and mother met, loved, married; that the father engaged in business 
in this state. The father’s name, like the son’s, was George Wash- 
ington Cable; the mother’s name was Rebecca Boardman Cable. 


I 


The ancestry of the mother, Rebecca Boardman, is much easier 
to trace than that of the father, because of the existence and avail- 
ability of recorded materials. 

She was a lineal descendant of the founder of the Boardman 
family in America—Samuel Boardman, or, as the name was spelled 
in his time, Boreman (and later, Bordman). Samuel Boreman was 
English-born-and-bred. He was of the fifth generation of the family 
in England, being able to trace his ancestry back to William Bore- 
man of Claydon, near Banbury, Oxfordshire, England, who lived 
about 1525. Samuel, himself, was baptized at Banbury, August 20, 
1615. He came to America, settling first at Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
in 1638, then removed to Wethersfield, Connecticut, in 1641, where 
he married, the same year, Mary, the daughter of John Betts; where 
he became assistant to the governor; and where he died in 1673. 
Samuel and Mary Betts were the parents of eight children.* 

The ancestry of Rebecca Boardman, the mother of George Wash- 
ington Cable, beginning with Samuel Boreman, is genealogically as 
follows: 

Daniel Bordman (1658-1724/5), the son of Samuel Bordman 
(Boreman), married, in 1683, Hannah Wright (died 1746) and was 
the father of twelve children. 

Benjamin (born 1705/6), the eleventh child of Daniel, married, 
in 1735, Deborah Goodrich (1705-1755), and was the father of five 
children. 


The Abridged Compendium of American Genealogy, II, 390. 
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Thaddeus (born 1743), the third child of Benjamin, married 
Rebecca Smith. Of their eight children, the eldest was Amos, who 
became the father of Rebecca and the grandfather of George Wash- 
ington Cable.” 

This Amos Boardman (1767-1839), who eventually migrated to 
Indiana, was born at Sharon, Connecticut, July 23, 1767. There he 
married, March 20, 1792, Zadia Marchant, the daughter of Amos 
Marchant, a resident of the same town. Three years later they were 
residing at Harpersfield, Otsego County, New York, and, according 
to another authority, lived also for a time at Seneca Falls, New York. 
Two children were born of this marriage. Some time after the death 
of his first wife, Amos Boardman married Sylvia Noble. She had 
been born in Sheffield, Massachusetts, November 27, 1779, and was 
the sister of the wife of Amos’ brother Charles. After his second 
marriage, Amos resided in the town of Hector, Cayuga County, 
New York, where the four eldest children—two sons and two 
daughters—of this marriage were born. 

In 1807 Amos Boardman and his family removed to southeastern 
Indiana, settling about a half mile north of Wilmington, in Dear- 
born County. Wilmington was on the old state road leading to 
Madison and was about eight miles southwest of Lawrenceburg, in 
the southern part of Hogan Township, or, as it was named until 
1852, Laughery Township. Six more children—one son and five 
daughters—were born to the Boardmans i in Indiana. Rebecca was 
the sixth child of this second marriage.’ 

With Amos, described as “a man of family,” had come his 
brother, David G. Boardman. Under “Original Land Sales,” there 
is a record that “a portion of Section 25 [in Hogan Township, was] 
sold in 1809 to Amos and D. G. Boardman.”® There is also a refer- 
ence to the Boardman family in an article written in 1876, referring 
to the North Hogan stream sixty years before: “There were a few 
cabins dispersed along the banks of the North Hogan, from its 
mouth up as far as the block-houses, a distance of about four miles, 
beyond which was unbroken wilderness. Captain Jim Bruce, Amor 
and Henry Bruce lived near the block-house. The cabins further 
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down were occupied by the McKinneys, Powells, Bordmans, Huff- 
mans, and other pioneer settlers.” 

The Boardmans, then, apparently lived a pial pioneer life. A 
small cabin served as their home. They did their cooking over a fire- 
place, for there were few cook-stoves even by 1820, and “perhaps 
one family in five had a stove by 1840.” For food there were corn 
bread, the staple article, hominy, some kind of meat, such as game, 
and later chickens and hogs, and, as civilization progressed, vege- 
tables and fruit. Clothing was probably made from skins and linsey 
cloth, and then home-made woollen materials, although “a bear- 
skin overcoat, a beaver hat, a pair of buckskin gloves lined with 
squirrel fur, were considered good taste down to the Civil War.”8 

The following statement, from an account concerning the pio- 
neers of Hogan Township, was written in 1876 by George W. Lane: 


Amos Boardman remained in the county [Dearborn] a few years after 
the war [War of 1812], and then removed to Ripley County on the State 
road from Lawrenceburg to Indianapolis, where he opened a large farm 
and kept one of the most popular stopping places for the accommodation 
of the numerous travelers on that road, which before railroad times was 
quite a business.’ 


Only one other contemporary has left information concerning 
Amos Boardman. This was Judge Alfred Johnson Cotton, teacher, 
minister, orator, and lecturer, who published his poems, an auto- 
biography, and a history of the early settlements and settlers in and 
around Dearborn County, in his book, Cotton’s Keepsake (1858). 
In describing Peckham’s Schoolhouse, he wrote: 


My first ministerial services in the west were rendered in this com- 
munity, at good old Father and Mother Montgomery’s. . . . I have left 
home before sunrise of a precious Sabbath morning, traveled all the way 
on foot, a distance, then, of some eighteen miles, preached at eleven, 
footed it back to Boardman’s, preached again at four, and then footed it 
home by early bedtime. . . . Some of my fair audience were clad in their 
striped linen and plain linsey dresses, and looked quite tasty and fine at 
that. Gentlemen in moccasins, buckskin overalls, and linsey hunting shirts. 
Yet we had good time-and got happy.? 


" Ibid., p. 552, Chapter on Manchester Township. 
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And of the village of Clinton, Judge Cotton wrote: “Here used to 
live my lamented friend, Amos Boardman, before referred to.”™* 

The Boardman name, naturally, occurs in the census records of 
the State of Indiana. In the 1820 census, under Ripley County (no 
township given), there is the name of Amos Boardman, with the 
following information concerning his family: 


Free white males to the age of 10 years.......... I 
Free white males between 10 and 16 years........... I 
Free white males between. 16 and 18 years........... 1 
Free white males between 18 and 26 years...... pthc 
Free white males between 26 and 45 years........... o 
Free white males above 45 years........ TE eee I 
Free white females to the age of 10 years............. 3 
Free white females between 10 and 16 years.......... I 
Free white females between 16 and 26 years......... o 
Free white females between 26 and 45 years.......... I 
Free white females above 45 years.......... EET o 


Engaged in agriculture, 4; in commerce, 0; 
in manufacturing, 0.1? 


In the 1830 census, under Ripley County (again, no township is 
given), Amos bordman (the name is so written) is listed with the 
following family: 


Males between 15 and 20 years...............0.0000. I 
Males between 60 and 70 years..................004. I 
Females under five years of age.................005. I 
Females between 5 and 10 years................0.00. I 
Females between 10 and 15 years.................04. 2 
Females between 15 and 20 yeurs.................... I 
Females between 50 and 60 years.................004 te 


Amos Boardman died August 24, 1839. His widow, Sylvia Board- 
man, died less than a year later, on April 6, 1840." 

About David G. Boardman, the brother of Amos, and his family, 
the Indiana Census Records give, under Dearborn County, Laugh- 
ery (or Laughry) Township, the following: In 1820: five males be- 
tween the ages of 1 and ro years; one between 16 and 26; two 

* Thid., p. 410. 
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` between 26 and 45; one female between 16 and 26; one between 26 
and 45; one over 453 persons engaged in agriculture, 2.*° In 1830: 
two males between the ages of 5 and 10; three between ro and 15; 
two between 15 and 25; one between 4o and 50; three females under 
5 years; one between 5 and 10; one between 30 and 40; and one 
between 60 and 70.*® 

(Parenthetically, it might be stated that Charles Boardman, an- 
other brother of Amos, after having lived in- Sheffield, Massachu- 
setts, most of his life, also emigrated westward: “In 1838, when 
sixty-eight years old, he and his wife removed to the township of 
Delaware, Ripley County, Indiana, in the southeast part of the State, 
not far from the Ohio River. Their sons, Amos and Ezra, went with 
them, and died there in 1842 and 1853, and their father, Charles, 
died there also December 14, 1851. Ruth, the wife and mother, re- 
turned in 1853 to Sheffield, where some of her children were living, 
and died May 28, 1862. The emigration of the family is explained by 
the fact that the family of Charles’ brother, Amos, who had married 
a sister of Ruth, were settled there and apparently prospering.”*") 

So much for the grandparents of George Washington Cable, on 
his mother’s side. 

II 


His mother, Rebecca Boardman, the sixth child of Amos Board- 
man, was born November 20, 1813, at Wilmington, Indiana. Her 
girlhood was a typically pioneer one, and her character, if one may 
judge by later descriptions of it, was in accordance with that phil- 
osophy of life attributed to the early pioneers and summarized thus 
by Professor Esary: 


Thorough-going democracy, freedom from all restraint, elbow room, 
believers in Christianity though careless of creeds and forms, simplicity in 
dress and houses, carelessness of accumulated wealth, life above property, 
neglectfulness of business, enjoyment of plain society and discussion, rarely 
calling into action their great reserve power, on easy terms with the world, 
believing that the consequences of one’s deeds return to the doer—these 


are some of the leading principles of their [the pioneers’] philosophy of 
life.*8 


Biographers of Cable, with one exception, have given only 
meager descriptions of the character of his mother, Rebecca Board- 
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man. Sarah K. Bolton describes her as “a hopeful, cheerful Chris- 
tian, who . . . lived for one purpose—to bring up her children to 
honor God and make the world better, and she . . . lived to see her 
prayers answered and her labors bear fruit.”*® Miss Mildred Lewis 
Rutherford stresses the hatred of slavery in her character: “On all 
sides a child imbibes the views of the mother more than those of 
the father. It was natural that the mother should have had very 
strong opinions concerning abolition, as a horror of slavery had 
probably been taught her from childhood, and that the son should 
obtain his views from her.”?? H. A. Toulmin, Jr., calls her “a 
woman of extraordinary character, of English-Puritan ancestry 
from the New England States,”** and W. S. Kennedy, writing from 
New Orleans, December 21, 1884, said that “Mr. Cable’s mother . . . 
is an Indiana woman of strict Presbyterian principles.”®? The influ- 
ence of her life on the character and writings of lier son is mentioned 
by several writers. Henry C. Vedder says that “from her the novelist 
derives that strain of Puritanism so evident in his character as in his 
work,”** and the anonymous biographer in the National Encyclo- 
pedia of American Biography states that “through her he derived 
traits of character that may be called distinctively northern.”** Pro- 
fessor Baskerville writes: “The old New England stock represented 
in his mother constitutes, it would seem, the warp and woof of his 
[Cable’s] nature, though it has been not a little influenced by the 
characteristics of his Gallic neighbors.”** And George E. Waring, 
Jr., in the Century Magazine, said: 


Not a little of his [Cable’s] peculiar quality, and very much of his 
peculiar development, may be traced to the Puritan element in his com- 
position—a Puritanism inherited, cultivated, and stalwart, but a Puritan- 
ism mellowed by the sunny sky under which he has grown, humanized 
by the open and cordial habit of Southern life, and made wise and for- 
bearing and discreet—almost made not to be Puritanism at all—by an all- 
embracing and ever-vigilant sense of humor, which is as quick to check 
his own act as to catch his neighbor’ s lapse; a sense of humor which rip- 
ples at every shoaling of the serious stream of his life and work.?¢ 


* Sarah K. Bolton, Famous American Authors, p. 349. 
™ Mildred Lewis Rutherford, The South in History and Literature, p. 502. 
2H, A, Toulmin, Jr., Social Historians, pp. 36-37. 
2 W, S. Kennedy, Literary World, XVI (January 24, 1885), p. 30. 
a s Henry C. Vedder, American Writers of Today, p. 262. 
* National Encyclopedia of American Biography, 1, 533. 
3 W, M. Baskerville, “George W. Cable,” The Chautauquan, XXV (1897), p p- 180. 
* George E. Waring, Jr, “G, W. Cable,” The Century Magazine, I (1882), p. 602. 
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But the best and most comprehensive account of Rebecca Board- 
man’s character is found in the books of Mrs. Lucy Leffingwell 
Cable Biklé, the novelist’s daughter. In the introduction to a selec- 
tion of Cable’s stories, she says that the characteristics which her 
father inherited from Rebecca Boardman were “an intense energy, 
an eager, far-reaching ambition, a vivacity like that of quicksilver, 
always restless, incessantly doing, doing.”** And in her recent 
biography of her father, Mrs. Biklé quotes the account written by 
Cable of his mother, when she died in 1890, at the age of seventy-six: 


To her indomitable energy she added an unconquerable buoyancy of 
spirits, an intellectual ambition, a keen relish for social relations and a 
moral austerity naturally to be looked for in a descendant of the Pilgrims. 
Her supreme and constant characteristic was an heroic spirit. This feature 
belonged to the quietest hours and simplest tasks as much as to the great- 
est emergencies, She had at all times so emphatic a preference for the best 
way rather than the easier way of doing things, that often she almost 
seemed to choose the more difficult method because of its difficulty. She 
pursued all her tasks with a positive gaiety of temper. She had no such in- 
tolerance for anything else in life as she had for a spirit of indolence, 
whether it leaned toward ease or pleasure. She had many features of the 
artistic temperament: abhorrence of all ungenuineness and an intense love 
of the beautiful. She had a passion for flowers, and in the days of pros- 
perity these were her most cherished wealth, and in the days of her sever- 
est adversity, when almost her whole means of livelihood depended upon 
her own diligence, she more than once not only surrounded herself with 
flowers where she had found none, but by the glad contagion of her 
energy set her whole neighborhood to gardening.?® 


And, in his early manhood, Cable had written of his mother and 
her influence: “All I am, in mind, in morals, in social position, in 
attainments, or in any good thing, I owe mainly to my noble 
mother.”?° 


HI 


Not very much is known of the paternal ancestry of George 
Washington Cable. The Cable family was an old family of Colonial 
Virginia,®° probably descended from English Cavalier stock, * which 


"Lucy Leffingwell Cable, “The Story of the Author's Life” (Preface), in The Cable 
Story Book. 

= Lucy Leffingwell Cable Biklé, George W. Cable: His Life and Letters, p. 4. 

® Ibid., P. 4. 

°° Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 1, 490. 

* Outlook, CKXXIX (1925), p. 213. 
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left England in the earliest years of the eighteenth century.*? Mrs. 
John S. Kendall, however, writing in The Library of Southern Lit- 
erature, says that “On the paternal side, Cable was of German de- 
scent, though his grandfather, George Cable, was a Virginian by 
birth,” a view held also by H. A. Toulmin, Jr., (in his Social 
Historians) who writes that “The blood of the Dutch, English-Puri- 
tan, and German stocks are all mingled in his [the author’s] veins. 
His grandfather was a German, George Cable, born in Virginia of 
the old family of Cables.”** The Cabell family in Virginia was prob- 
ably of the same line as the Cables, for “The Cabells originally 
spelled the name Cable, and their ancient coats of arms introduce 
the cable as an accessory.”*® 

The grandfather of Cable, by name George Cable, was, we are 
at least sure, born in Virginia, of either English or German descent. 
He was a slaveholder. He married, during the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, Mary Stott, who had been born in Pennsylvania 
of Dutch ancestry.” Their son, George Washington Cable, father 
of the novelist, was born in Winchester, Virginia, on February 28, 
1811.°7 When the son was still very young, the Cable family moved 
to Pennsylvania. Here the parents, George and Mary Stott Cable, 
having a decided prejudice against holding slaves, set their negroes 
free.® Some time later, between the years of 1820 and 1830, the 
family migrated to Indiana, probably by way of Pittsburgh and the 
Ohio River, and settled in Lawrenceburg Township, Dearborn 
County, not very far from the town of Lawrenceburg (formerly 
spelled Lawrenceburgh). The Cable name is missing from the 1820 
Indiana Census; but the name of George Cable occurs in the 1830 
census, under Lawrenceburg Township, Dearborn County, with the 
following family listed: 


Males between 15 and 20 years.........0...6...0000. I 
Males between 20 and 30 years. ......... unune I 
Males between 40 and 50 years...............00.0 use I 
Females between 40 and 50 years.................0.. ag 


No occupation is given. 


aW, M. Baskerville, op. cit, XXV, 179. 

7? Mrs. John S. Kendall, Library of Southern Literature, Il, 619. 
H, A. Toulmin, op. cit., p. 36. 

= Appleton’s Cyclopaedia, 1, 490. 

*° Mrs. John S. Kendall, op. cit., I, 619. 

Ibid., p. 619. 

=H. A. Toulmin, op. cit, p. 36. 

” Photostatic Copies, Census of Indiana, 1830, Vol. 2. 
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IV 


In southeastern Indiana, then, the son, George Washington 
Cable, grown to manhood, met, in his early twenties, Rebecca Board- 
man, fell in love with her, and married her. The wedding took 
place in Ripley County, about eighteen miles from Lawrenceburg, 
on January 9, 1834. A brief notice of it, under the heading, “Hym- 
eneal,” appeared in the Palladium, a political newspaper published 
weekly at Lawrenceburg, on January 25, 1834: 

MARRIED—On the gth inst. by Rev. Daniel Plummer, Mr. George 
W. Cable to Miss Rebecca Boardman, daughter of Amos Boardman, Esq. 
of Ripley County.*° 


The young Cable family began their married life in Lawrence- 
burg. Their first child, a daughter, Emily, was born there on De- 
cember 12, 1834.‘ The young husband followed the trade of a 
cooper. Apparently, he was kept busy, for in the issue of the Law- 
renceburg Palladium for Saturday, October 18, 1834, there appeared 
an advertisement—which was printed also in the three succeeding 
issues—reading as follows: 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
One or two JOURNEYMEN COOPERS, to whom the highest price 
in cash will be given; and constant employment through the season. 
G. W. CABLE 
Lawrenceburgh, Oct. 7, 1834. 39—3w*? 


The business activities of the young Cable increased. Perhaps he 
was influenced somewhat by the prosperity of his father-in-law, who 
was keeping “a stopping place for the accommodation of travelers” 
on the road from Lawrenceburg to Indianapolis. While the adver- 
tisements for journeymen coopers were still appearing, there was 
printed in the Lawrenceburg Palladium for November 8, 1834, and 
in the three succeeding numbers, the following announcement: 


HOTEL 


The undersigned has just taken possession of the TAVERN STAND 
in New Lawrenceburgh, formerly occupied by B. S. Noble, where he will 
be ready at all times to accommodate Travellers, and all others who may 
honor him with their custom. He pledges himself that no pains shall be 
spared to render due satisfaction. G. W. CABLE 


“ Lawrenceburg Palladium, Vol. X, No. 2 (January 25, 1834). 
“ Boardman Genealogy, p. 474. 
“Lawrenceburg Palladium, Vol. X, No. 40 (October 18, 1834). 
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He has also A TWO STORY BRICK DWELLING HOUSE well 
calculated for an ordinary family, which he will rent on reasonable terms, 
for one year or more, at the option of the tenant. 

G. W. C. 
Lawrenceburgh, Nov. 4th, 1834. 43—3w“? 


Perhaps the hotel business prospered; perhaps it required more 
time than a busy cooper could devote to it; perhaps the trade of a 
cooper underwent a business depression. From all appearances, how- 
ever, George W. Cable was no longer to be a cooper, if one may 
judge by the following advertisement, which appeared in three con- 
secutive issues of the Lawrenceburg Palladium, beginning with the 
January 31, 1835, number: 


PUBLIC SALE 


I will expose to public sale on Saturday the 7th day of Feb. next, at my 
shop in Lawrenceburgh, about six thousand COOPER STUFF com- 
pletely dry, also a variety of Cooper’s Tools, among which are TRESS 
HOOPS of several sizes, JOINTING BLOCK, PLANES, STOCK 
HOWELS, &c. , 

Also, one set of IRON BINDING TOOLS 

Two Grindstones & x Ten Plate Stove 
A credit of four months will be given on all sums over three dollars, by 
giving bond and security. Sale to commence at 10 o’clock on said day. 

G. W. CABLE 
Jan. 24, 1835 2—ts** 


Again one must resort to speculation. Perhaps the Tavern Stand 
at New Lawrenceburg did not prosper as rapidly as its proprietor 
wished; perhaps he felt that there were better commercial oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. Beginning with the number of the Lawrenceburg 
Palladium dated December 19, 1835, the following notice was 
printed in the five succeeding issues: 


NOTICE 


All persons indebted to the undersigned, either by note or by book 
account, are requested to come forward and settle the same, by the first 
day of March next. As all accounts not adjusted by that time, will be left 
in the hands of an officer for collection. 

Lawrenceburgh, Dec. 16, 1835. - G. W. CABLE* 


* Ibid., Vol. X, No. 43 (November 8, 1834). 
“ Ibid., Vol. XI, No. 3 (January 31, 1835). 
“ Ibid., Vol. XI, No. 49- (December 19, 1835). 
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Whether the hotel was sold, we cannot say. There is a record in 
the Recorder’s Office of Dearborn County which says that George 
W. Cable and Rebecca Cable sold to Whiting Risbey In-Lots Nos. 
89 and go in Lawrenceburg, Indiana, on August 4, 1835.** There is 
no further description of the property. It may have included the 
“two-story brick dwelling house” advertised for rent in the preced- 
ing November; it may have been only a certain section of land. The 
date of sale is four months previous to that of the advertisement 
which indicates the senior Cable’s intention to leave Lawrenceburg. 
Some time in 1836 George W. and Rebecca Boardman Cable, with 
their daughter, Emily, removed to Greensburg, Decatur County, 
Indiana, where the husband again entered business, though of what 
kind—being a cooper, running a hotel, or some other variety—is not 
known. He failed in the financial crisis of 1837.47 

His wife, Rebecca, then persuaded him to leave Indiana, and try 
anew the fortunes of business in New Orleans, that thriving port 
just then coming into prominence. Before her marriage, she had 
made frequent visits to an older sister, “whose husband traded with 
the Indians, and traveled on storeboats and rafts down the Mississ- 
ippi to New Orleans, whence he brought back beautiful goods, and 
handsome gifts for the wife and little sister, and, more thrilling 
than all, wonderful accounts of the great city... . To this city the 
little woman turned her eyes longingly, when removal from her 
home seemed a necessity.”** 

Thus the Cable family came to leave Indiana, in 1837. The hus- 
band has been described as “a man of sunny temperament, social, 
with exuberant spirits, energetic in business, but unable to keep the 
fortunes he had made.”*? Mrs. Biklé gives a more detailed account 
of his appearance and character: 


The father was a man full of energy and enterprise, of unusual height 
and commanding presence. “I can see him now,” wrote one of his daugh- 
ters, many years later, “at the age of thirty-six—five feet eleven inches and 
carrying well his weight of 194 pounds.” ... From the father came other 
traits [of the novelist]: a pervasive sense of humor, a buoyant acceptance 
of adverse fate, and a genial warmth of nature that was a clear heritage 
from his Southern forbears.” 


* Record L-2, Recorder’s Office, Dearborn County, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 
“" Boardman Genealogy, p. 474. 

“Mrs. J. S. Kendall, op. cit., II, 619. 

* Sarah K. Bolton, op. cit., p. 349. 

© Lucy Leffingwell Cable Biklé, George W. Cable, pp. 2, 4. 
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The members of both families—the Cables and the Boardmans— 
were steady, honest, industrious, plodding people, living happy lives 
devoid of sensationalism and political ambition. No mention of the 
names Cable or Boardman is made in the civil organization of the 
counties in which they lived, in the lists of names of soldiers of the 
War of 1812, the judges of the various courts, the members of the 
legislature, the board of magistrates and county commissioners, or . 
other county officers,—at least, no mention is made in the lists which 
appear in the histories of the counties in which the Boardmans and 
Cables resided, or in the history of Lawrenceburg, its business, mer- 
cantile and banking, its manufacturing, its churches, or its municipal 
affairs. 

Five other children were born to George W. and Rebecca Board- 
man Cable: John, on the journey to New Orleans in 1837, Mary in 
1840, Frances Antoinette in 1842, George Washington on October 
12, 1844, and James Boardman in 1846,—these last four at New Or- 
leans. The two eldest, Emily and John, died of scarlet fever in 1845. 
The others grew to maturity. l 

In New Orleans, George W. Cable, the father, again entered 
business, this time as a dealer in western produce, furnishing sup- 
plies to the grocery stores and to the magnificent river steamers.” 
He also purchased several steamboats on Lake Pontchartrain and the 
Mississippi River, engaging as well in the business of lumbering and 
brickmaking, about forty miles from New Orleans, on the Tche- 
functa River.** His business projects prospered until 1849, when there 
came a second disastrous failure, due to an unexpected catastrophe. 
“Two Mississippi River steamboats into which he had put a great 
deal of money were burned, with their cargoes, to the water’s 
edge.”** His health was shattered also, and after ten years of in- 
validism he died, in New Orleans, on February 28, 1859, his forty- 
eighth birthday. His wife, Rebecca Boardman, survived until July 
31, 1890, when she died, in her own home, at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, the city to which her son, the novelist, had removed in 
1885.54 

George Washington Cable, the novelist and short-story writer, 
was fourteen years old when his father died. He left school and be- 
came a clerk, fought on the Confederate side in the Civil War, 
studied civil engineering, reported for the New Orleans Picayune, 
became accountant to a cotton dealer, and finally entered the pro- 


Mrs. Kendall, op. cit., II, 619. " Ibid., p. 10. 
"Lucy L, C. Biklé, George W. Cable, p. 3. “ Boardman Genealogy, p. 474. 
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fession of literature and wrote about twenty volumes—novels and 
short stories—most of them dealing with the “local color” of the 
Creole and old French life in New Orleans and in Louisiana. His 
later residence was at Northampton, Massachusetts, but he died in 
Florida on January 31, 1925. 
If the Cable family had continued to reside in Indiana after 1837, 
and George Washington Cable had been born there; if he had been 
-educated there, grown to young manhood there, and made his place 
of residence in that state, the assumption is perhaps safe that he 
would still have followed a literary career, and that his genius would 
have been, not national or general, but as it likewise was in Louisi- 
ana, that of a “local color” writer. Whether he would have found 
his material in the backward, picturesque peoples of Brown County, 
whether among the scattered Quaker settlements, whether among 
the scenes of incipient college and university life, whether historie- 
ally in the romantic subject of the sturdy pioneers and their con- 
flicts with the Indians, whether in the uneventful lives of the 
general agricultural population of the state, or whether among any 
other similar “local color” scenes or peoples,—all considerations such 
as these can be, and necessarily must so remain, matters only of 
conjecture. 


FIVE SOURCES OF EDGAR ALLAN POE'S 
“PINAKIDIA” 


EARL LESLIE GRIGGS 
The University of Michigan 


N THE August, 1836, number of The Southern Literary Mes- 

senger Poe published his “Pinakidia,” a series of items gathered 
from his commonplace book. This article, with its references to ten 
literatures, seems to be the result of vast learning, but a study of the 
sources shows that many of the references are borrowed. Although 
Poe says in his essay that “Most of the following article is original,” 
a not, as Professor Woodberry suggests,’ has very obviously been 
omitted. Of the 172 items in the essay, over one-third are taken 
directly from other sources. Griswold apparently suspected plagiar- 
ism, as he omitted many of the paragraphs in re-publishing the 
essay, but his omissions are not systematic. 

The various paragraphs in the “Pinakidia” are often striking and 
recherché; but the author selected them not for oddity alone, and 
the fact that they were probably not originally chosen with a view 
to publication indicates that Poe was taking a short cut, his only 
means, to apparent learning. 

The following notes refer to Poe’s use of five authorities; namely, 
Isaac Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature? Baron Bielfeld’s Elements 
of Universal Erudition,® Jacob Bryant’s Mythology,’ James Mont- 
gomery’s Lectures on Literature, and J. F. Cooper’s Excursions in 
Switzerland.® Poe found these five books worth his perusal; but he 
was a busy man and very evidently did not read the volumes entire; 
for ninety per cent of the Disraeli references are from a single vol- 
ume, all but one of the references to Montgomery’s lectures are from 
a single lecture, and most of the references drawn from Bryant are 
to be found in the first volume. The borrowings from Bielfeld alone 
suggest that Poe: read the entire work. Apparently then, Poe 
skimmed through these books, some of them indeed unusual, stop- 


~ 1G. E. Woodberry, Edgar Allan Poe (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1885), p. 96. 

a Isaac Disraeli, Curiosities of Literature (Riverside Press, London, 1864). 

3J. F. von Bielfeld, Elements of Universal Erudition. [Translated by Hooper, London, 
1770.] 

*Jacob Bryant, A New System, or an Analysis of Ancient Mythology (J. Walker, Lon- 
don, 1807). 

‘James Montgomery, Lectures on Literature (Harpers, New York, 1833). 

°]. F. Cooper, Excursions in Switzerland (Paris, 1836). 
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ping only occasionally to read them carefully, but constantly on the 
alert for new or strange information. 

The following notes consist of the secondary sources only; that 
is, the references which Poe took en masse from the sources men- 
tioned above. The investigation of the primary sources; that is, Poe’s 
original comments on literature, etc., Dr. Thomas Ollive Mabbott 
and I are still making. In this essay, I give by number, according to 
the order of the paragraphs in the Virginia Edition of Poe’s works,’ 
the items in the “Pinakidia,” recording after the number the page 
references to the sources. 


3. Disraeli, C. of L., Turkish Spy, p. 44.8 
6. Bielfeld, E. of U. E., Mathematics, Book I, Ch. xiix-Ixxvii, Vol. IJ, 
9 

15. Didak C. of L., Diaries—Moral, Historical and Critical, Vol. II, 
p. 388. . 

27. Montgomery, L. on L., Various Classes of Poetry, Vol. 1, p. 147. 

28. Disraeli, C. of L., History of New Words, Vol. III, p. 350. 

29. Cooper, Excursions in Switzerland, Letter No. 7, p. 60." 

31. Disraeli, C. of L., Pantomimical Characters, Vol. Il, p. 299. 

32. Disraeli, C. of L., Extemporal Comedies, Vol. Il, p. 305. This letter 
may be found in Shuckburgh’s translation of Cicero’s Letters 
[Publ. London, 1900], letter 470. 

34. Disraeli, C. of L., Extemporal Comedies, Vol. Il, p. 305. 

35. Disraeli, C. of L., Massinger, Milton, and the Italian Theater, Vol. 
II, p. 314. . 

37. Disraeli, C. of L., Licensers of the Press, Vol. II, p. 411. 

39. Disraeli, C. of L., Poetical Imitations and Similarities, Vol. Il, p. 267. 

41. Disraeli, C. of L., Drinking Customs in England, Vol. TII, p. 24. 

57. Bryant, Mythology, Gods of Greece, Vol. I, p. 395.1” 

58. Bryant, Mythology, Gods of Greece, Vol. I, p. 392. 

60. Bryant, Mythology, The Deluge, Vol. Ill, p. 27. 

61. Bryant, Mythology, of the Dorians, Pelasgi, Cancones, Myrmidons 
and Arcadians, Vol. V, p. 48. 

62. Bryant, Mythology, Ninus and Semiramis, Vol. Il, p. 376. 


* Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, edited by J. A. Harrison (Crowell, New York, 
1902). 

"Isaac Disraeli, Curiosities of Literature (London, 1864); henceforth abbreviated C. of L. 

°y. F. von Bielfeld, Elements of Universal Erudition (London, 1770); henceforth ab- 
breviated E. of U. E. 

James Montgomery, Lectures on Literature. (Harpers, New York, 1833); henceforth 
abbreviated L. on L. 

* James F. Cooper, Excursions in Switzerland (Paris, 1836). 

“Jacob Bryant, A New System, or An Analysis of Ancient Mythology (London, 1807); 
henceforth abbreviated Mythology. 
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. Disraeli, C. of L., Poetical and Grammatical Deaths, Vol. Ul, p. 93- 
. Disraeli, C. of L., Pamphlets, Vol. I, p. 443. 
. Disraeli, C. of L., Mysteries, Moralities, Farces and Soteries, Vol. 


TI, p. 20 


. Disraeli, C. of L., Critical Sagacity and Happy AR or Bent- 


ley’s Milton, Vol. Il, p. 36. 


. Disraeli, C. of L., Literary Dutch, Vol. IIL, p. 74. 

. Bryant, Mythology, Taph. Tuph. Taphos., Vol. Il, p. 173. 

. Bryant, Mythology, Temple Science, Vol. I, p. 393 (old copy). 

. Bryant, Mythology, Pator and Patra, Vol. I, p. 363. 

. Montgomery, L. on L., The Form of Poetry, Vol. 1, pp. 84-85. 

. Montgomery, L. on i. The Form of Poetry, Vol. I, p. 87. 

. Montgomery, L. on L., The Form of Poetry, Vol. 1, p. gt. 

. Montgomery, L. on L., The Form of Poetry, Vol. I, p. 93. 

. Montgomery, L. on L., The Form of Poetry, Vol. I, p. 85. 

. Disraeli, C. of L., Abelard and Eloisa, Vol. I, p. 215. 

. Disraeli, C. of L., Metempsychosts, Vol, I, p. 268. 

. Disraeli, C. of L., Pasquin and Marforio, Vol I, p. 289. 

. Disraeli, C. of L., Poetical Imitations and Similarities, Vol. Il, p. 262. 
. Disraeli, C. of L., Poetical Imitations and Similarities, Vol. Il, pp.’ 


263-264. 


. Disraeli, C. of L., Poetical Imitations and Similarities, Vol. Il, p. 268. 
. Disraeli, C. of L., Poetical Imitations and Similarities, Vol. Il, p. 271. 
. Disraeli, C. of L., Predication, Vol. IV, p. 165. 

. Disraeli, C. of L., Dedication, Vol. I, p. 438. 

. Disraeli, C. of L., Pantomomical Characters, Vol. Il, p. 294. 

. Disraeli, C. of L., Literary Journals, Vol. 1, p. 62. 

. Disraeli, C. of L., Patrons, Vol. I, p. 142. 

. Disraeli, C. of L., Philosophy of Proverbs, Vol. III, p. 358. (Disraeli’s 


note is the same as Poe’s, but he says the quotation is from 
Menander.) 


. Bielfeld, E. of U. E., Ancient History, Bk. Til, Ch. V, xiii, Vol. ITI, 


p. 105. 


. Bielfeld, E. of U. E., Natural Philosophy, Bk. I, Ch. XLVIH, iv, 


Vol. I, p. 407. 


. Bielfeld, E. of U. E., Versification, Bk. II, Ch. VII, xx, Vol. TI, p. 283. 
. Bielfeld, E. of U. E., Poetry, Bk. II, Ch. VI, v, Vol. II, p. 194. 
. Bielfeld, E. of U. E., Chronology, Bk. III, Ch. II, xxxvi, Vol. III, 


p- 62. 


. Bielfeld, E. of U. E., Knowledge of Authors, Bk. II, Ch. XXVII, i, 


Vol. ITI, p. 42 


. Bielfeld, E. of U. E., Metaphysics, Bk. I, Ch. XLVII, i, Vol. I, p. 388. 
. Bielfeld, E. of U. E., Eloquence, Bk. II, Ch. IV, xviii, Vol. II, p. 167. 
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. Bielfeld, E. of U. E., Versification, Bk. II, Ch. VII, xiii, Vol. II, 


. 275. 


. Bielfeld, E. of U. E., History, Bk. III, Ch. IV, vi, Vol. II, p. 75. 
. Bielfeld, E. of U. E., Medals and Coins, Bk. III, Ch. IX, x, Vol. IH, 


. 251. 


. Bielfeld, E. of = 5 Knowledge of Authors, Bk. I, Ch. XXVII, vi, 


Vol. ILI, p. 4 


. Bielfeld, E. of ‘a 3, Oriental Languages, Bk. III, Ch. XIX, iv, Vol. 


TI, p. 331. 


f Bielfeld, E. of U. E., Medals and Coins, Bk. III, Ch. IX, x, Vol. II, 


. 252. 


P 
. Bielfeld, E. of U. E On Theology, “of the Exegesis and the Her- 


meneutic,” Bk. I, Ch. II, v, Vol. I, p. 35. 


. Bielfeld, E. of U. E., On Theology, “of Sacred Criticism,” Bk. I, 


Ch. V, v, Vol. I, p. 46. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


NOAH WEBSTER AND THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN 


THEODORE A. ZUNDER 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


Timothy Dwight probably first met Noah Webster at Yale College, 
where the latter graduated in 1778; and where Dwight (Yale, 1769) was 
tutor from 1771 to 1777. After they had both left Yale, these two seem to 
have kept in touch with each other. Dwight, who from 1783 to 1795 acted 
as minister of the Congregational Church and maintained a school at 
Greenfield Hill in Fairfield, Connecticut, must have read Webster’s Gram- 
matical Institutes (1783-1785); and Webster, whose more varied experi- 
ences included teaching and lecturing on the English language, read and 
critically appraised Dwight’s The Conquest of Candan, which was pub- 
lished in America and in England during 1785. 

Webster, in his effort to secure a livelihood, edited The American 
Magazine. Containing A Miscellaneous Collection of Original and other 
Valuable Essays, In Prose and Verse, And Calculated Both For Instruc- 
tion and Amusement, the first issue of which appeared in New York in 
December, 1787, and the last in November, 1788. In this ill-fated and 
short-lived magazine Webster published some of his friend’s prose and 
poetry." The July number? contained a letter dated New York, July 4, 
1788, and signed “An American,” in which the author, probably Webster 
himself, censured an English reviewer of The Conquest of Candan who 
had said in the European Magazine for February, 1788: 

Here America is obviously placed before us under the allegory of the Israelites having 
left Egypt, which means the British government, and about to settle themselves by force 
of arms. Hanniel who advises to return to Egypt, and the difficulties he foretells, repre- 


sents the Loyalists, and Joshua’s reply sums up the arguments of the American patriots. 
But this allegory is not regularly carried through the work? 


In commenting upon this allegorical interpretation, Webster observes that 
such opinions are “obviously erroneous” and that “the separation of 
America from Great-Britain wounds the narrow hearts of splenetic Eng- 
lish politicians, and the mortifications they have suffered by that event 


*See American Magazine, pp. 42-473 99-103; 58-59; 507-508. See also jbid., pp. 265- 
266; 588-590. 

2 American Maguzine, pp. 562-566. The style appears to be that of Webster, and at the 
beginning of the article the writer observes that he has “the honor of some acquaintance 
with that gentleman [Dwight], and with some circumstances respecting his Poem of which 
you appear to be ignorant. .. .” 

* European Magazine, XHI, 83. The reviewer identifies Joshua as General Washington. 
See thid., XHI, 82. 
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have disordered their minds.”* Webster then exposes the weakness of 
other critical judgments which appeared in this same English magazine 
during March and April, 1788.5 With righteous indignation he finally 
advises the “London Reviewers to understand the works they review, be- 
fore they indulge so much ridicule and ScuERIY, or decide with peremp- 
tory assurance, on the merit of the writings.”* 

In order to assist his friend in humbling the English reviewer, Timothy 
Dwight wrote him the following letter of which portions were published 
in Webster’s letter in the American Magazine." This letter of June 6, 1788, 


now in the Webster Papers at the New York Public Library, reads as 
follows: 


Greenfield June 6 1788. 
Dear Sir 

Accept of my acknowledgements for your several favours, & the presents, which accom- 
panied them. Particularly, let me thank you for your obliging designs to befriend my 
reputation, as a poet, & vindicate the Conquest of Canaan from those, which you esteem 
illiberal remarks of the Reviewers. At the present time, it is out of my power to attend to 
that subject, being occupied by business of a nature more interesting to myself, & family. I 
should however be gratified by a sight of the observations, they have been pleased to make; 
& would thank you for a communication of them, whenever it should prove convenient. 

The idea of those Gentlemen, that the poem is Allegorical, is so far from a foundation, 
that, untill [sic]’ I received your letter, it never entered into my mind, that such an appre- 
hension could be entertained by a man of common sense. Singular jealousy of American 
resentment, & perhaps a strong consciousness, that the Opressive Measures of Britain” wore 
a striking similarity to the Egyptian abuse, must have originated” this view of the Poem. 
In several particular incidents referred to, especially in the colloquy of the first book,” 
there is, I confess, a considerable resemblance between the case of the Israelites, & that of the 
Americans; & the feelings of the writer may have naturally coloured them into a resem- 
blance still nearer. But I presume the Reviewers must have thot the writer destitute of 
every” Critical idea, to have imagined the Conquest of a country a proper event, under 
which to allegorize the defence of another country. 

That General Washington should be supposed to resemble Joshua is not strange. They 
are both great & good Characters, acting at the head of armies, & regulating the chief 
interests of their countrymen. Between such men in such circumstances a resemblance is 
almost necessary. But the Character of Joshua was contrived, &, in the essentials, written 
before the war between Great B. & America commenced.* 


The truth is, the poem was begun, in the year 1771, & written out, several times, before 


* American Magazine, p. 563. 

5 European Magazine, XIII, 175-178; 266-273. 

° American Magazine, p. 565. 

"See ibid., pp. 563-564. . 

* This first paragraph does not appear in the letter as printed in the American Magazine. 
See ibid., p. 563. 

? “Untill” is spelled “until” in the letter as printed in the American Magazine. Here 
nouns and adjectives are not capitalized neither are and’s abbreviated as in the manuscript. 

= After “Britain,” “B” is crossed out in the manuscript. 

” Before “originated” “O[?]” is crossed out in the manuscript. 

* Dwight refers here to the “colloquy” between Joshua and Hanniel. See Dwight, The 
Conquest of Candan, Hartford, 1785, pp. 5-24. See also European Magazine, XIII, 177-178. 

” After “every,” “ad” is crossed out in the manuscript. 

™ This sentence is omitted in the letter as printed in the American Magazine. 
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the year 1775; & the last hand, except the addition of the third & fifth books (which were 
rather added, as the amusement of care & melancholy, than as necessary parts of the poem) 
& a short passage or two in™ three of the others) [sic] put to it, in the month of Augt 
1777." All the essential parts were finished, before the war began, & the poem advertised 
for the press, during” the first year of the war.” From these facts, sir, you will perceive the 
impossibility of any foundation for the conjecture of the Reviewers.” To this might be justly 
added, were it not unnecessary, the improbability, that a Youth of 19 should conceive & 
execute so tedious & unpleasing a task,.as an Allegory of such extent. When the poem was 
begun, I was but little more than 19 years old, & but 25, when it was finished; & these are 
periods of human life, when works of such a kind must be singularly dull & uninteresting. 

The truth is, the preface to the Poem is an account of it perfectly just, as far I know 
how to give a just account. 

That I should be treated with malignity is not to be wondered at; & that I should be 
treated with malignity in England is“ no more than that I should share the common lot 
‘of Americans, 

I should have sooner answered your first & second letters; but I intended to inclose 
some little matters for your magazine. Hurry of business & want of sight have however 
prevented. I wish you success in the publication; & think, if the public should encourage 
it, you may contribute’ much to the pleasure & advantage of our countrymen. I beg you to 
consider me as a subscriber. The terms I do not at present remember, but will comply with 
them, as soon as I see them. 

A hymn, sung at the public exhibitions of the Scholars, belonging to the Academy in 
Greenfield, on May 24, 1788, accompanies this. You will publish it, or not, as you please.” 
It is the only article, I have, at present, copied off. Hereafter I may communicate something 
of more consequence. 

I am under obligation to Mr. Carey the publisher of the Museum Whenever I forward 
any poctical performances to you hereafter, I will™ thank you to copy them, & to transmit 
one of the copies to him. With much esteem & affection I am, dear sir, your very obliged 

& most obedient servant 
Mr Webster Timothy Dwight.” 


* After “1775,” the rest of this sentence does not appear in the letter as printed in the 
American Magazine. 

* After “in,” “som” [?] is crossed out in the manuscript. 

"1 For one of these passages concerning Hale and Major André, see Dwight, The Conquest 
of Candan, pp. 3-4, ll. 75-92. Note also ibid., p. 3, footnote. Here Dwight remarks: “The 
comparisons of this kind were all written in the early stages of the late war, and annexed 
to the poem to indulge the Author’s own emotions of regard to the persons named in 
them... .” 

* Before “during,” “the” is crossed out in the manuscript. 

2 Sece The Connecticut Courant and Weekly Intelligencer, Hartford, Connecticut, Mon- 
day, March 18, 1776, p. 3, column 3. These proposals for printing the poem by subscription 
were: 

"I, This work will be contained in twelve sheets, making upwards of 
950 pages, mo. _ 

H. ... at the price of one dollar. 

III. Those who subscribe for a dozen shall have a thirteenth gratis.” 

Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits, of the New York Public Library, informs me that Nathan 
Hale endeavored, in 1776, to secure subscribers to The Conquest of Candan. 

® Here the letter as printed in the American Magazine ends. 

After “is,” “to be” is crossed out in the manuscript. 

™ This poem was printed in the American Magazine for June, 1788. Sce ibid., pp. 507- 
508. 

# Mathew Carey (1760-1839) was an Irish-American writer, publisher, and bookseller. 

™ After “will,” a second “will” appears in the manuscript. 

= This letter is addressed to “Noah Webster Esquire, Mr. Dunlap, New York” and is 
endorsed in Webster’s [?] hand: “Mr Dwight Greenfield June 6 1788.” 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I, Dissertations on Individual Authors: 

Fanny Kemble Butler. Mrs. Leota S. Driver. Vanderbilt. 

William Byrd, II, of Virginia. R. C. Beatty. Vanderbilt. 

Dante in American Literature. J. C. Mathews. Duke. 

Emerson in England. T. Scudder, III. Yale. 

Joel Chandler Harris. P. M. Cousins. Columbia. 

Hawthorne as a Thinker. E. L. Crowell. Wisconsin. 

Paul Hamilton Hayne. C. R. Anderson. Columbia. (E. L. John- 
son has relinquished this subject.) 

John Howard Payne. —————. Harvard. 

James Ralph. R. W. Kenny. Brown. 

R. H. Stoddard. H, L. Shaw, Jr. New York University. 

Roger Williams. S. H. Brockunier. Harvard (history department). 

II, Dissertations on Topics of a General Nature: 

Studies in the Periodicals of Transcendentalism. Clarence Gohdes. 
Columbia. 

III. Research not Previously Reported as Completed: 

Outlines of the Literary History of Colonial Pennsylvania. M. 
Katherine Jackson. Columbia. 1906. Lancaster, Pa. 

Augustus Baldwin Longstreet. John D. Wade. Columbia. 1923. 
Macmillan. 

IV. Other Research in Progress: 

Robert S. Forsythe (North Dakota). Melville (critical introduc- 
tions to Pierre and The Bell Tower); Life, Literary Work, 
and Ideas of Fenimore Cooper. 

G. E. Jensen (Connecticut College). Life and Letter of H. C. 
Bunner. 

A. W. Peach (Norwich). Thomas Paine; Rowland Robinson. 

Titles of all approved subjects for doctor’s dissertations should be 
sent to Ernest E. Lzisy 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 


` A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with November, 1929, each number of American Lrrer- 
ATURE will contain a list of articles on American literature published in 
other periodicals. Book reviews will not be included. A very brief descrip- 
tive (not critical) summary of each important article will be given. The 
names of those periodicals covered in our list will be given so that inves- 
tigators may know exactly what is included in the bibliography. The 
Editors will welcome reprints or other information concerning articles 
appearing in other periodicals than those covered in our list. 

Miss Isadore Mudge, of the Columbia University Library, has kindly 
agreed to prepare for our use lists of published bibliographies in the gen- 
eral field of American literature. Tue Eprrors. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Lear or Grass FRoM Suapy Hitt: With a review of Walt Whitman's 
Leaves of Grass. Written by Charles Eliot Norton in 1855. Edited by 
Kenneth B. Murdock. Cambridge, Mass.: The Harvard University 
Press, 1928. 32 pp. 


Warr Wuirman’s Worksuopr: A Collection of Unpublished Manuscripts. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Clifton Joseph Furness. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Harvard University Press, 1928. xiv +- 266 pp. 


The last half a dozen years have witnessed a marked reawakening of 
scholarly interest in Walt Whitman and the problems presented by his 
life and work. That this interest is not on the wane is indicated by the 
publication recently of two new books about Whitman by the Harvard 
University Press. 

The first of these in order of publication is a slender but sumptuous 
volume entitled 4 Leaf of Grass from Shady Hill, in which Professor 
Kenneth B. Murdock, as editor, has brought together a hitherto unpub- 
lished poem by Charles Eliot Norton written under the inspiration of 
Whitman and a review of Leaves of Grass published anonymously by 
Professor Norton in Putnam’s Magazine for September, 1855. Professor 
Norton’s poem, though it is without the vigor and rudeness of Whitman, 
reveals nevertheless in matter and form and spirit a finely sympathetic 
understanding of the poet’s methods and aims. And the review, written 
within a few weeks after the publication of Leaves of Grass, furnishes 
the gratifying revelation that not all Cantabrigians were unmindful of 
Whitman’s power and significance at the beginning of his career. For 
although Norton condemns frankly the grossness of Leaves of Grass and 
complains also of the poet’s slanginess and conceit, which he says some- 
times verge on the ludicrous, he also finds in the poem, which he aptly 
characterizes as “a compound of the New England transcendentalist and 
New York rowdy,” “an original perception of nature, a manly brawn, and 
an epic directness . . . which belongs to no other adept of the transcen- 
dental school,” and he maintains that the poem, despite its imperfections, 
is an “elevated” and “profound” and “somehow fascinating book.” 

Professor Murdock, in a gracefully written introduction of twenty 
pages, presents the case for Norton’s authorship of the poem and of the 
review, the authenticity of which he establishes beyond any peradventure, 
and also comments upon Norton’s understanding of Whitman as revealed 
both in the poem and in the review, and on his attitude to Whitman in 
subsequent years. In the course of his observations he prints a highly in- 
teresting letter of Norton’s, of September 23, 1855, to Lowell, in which 
Norton records much the same estimate of Whitman as appears in his 
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review, and in the same connection he gives Lowell’s letter in reply in 
which the Cambridge poet emphatically places himself in the opposite 
camp. 

The other volume, happily entitled Walt Whitman’s Workshop, is a 
stout quarto of nearly three hundred pages, in which Mr. Clifton J. Fur- 
ness collects a substantial body of by no means unimportant Whitman 
material not heretofore published or collected, and on the basis of this 
inquires into the poet’s habits of thought and, in particular, into his meth- 
ods as craftsman during the heyday of his literary career. This new 
material consists of sundry notes by Whitman on the general subject of 
lecturing or on lectures that he had projected; a series of more or less 
scattering observations, jotted down apparently for use in newspaper 
articles, on the subject of slavery; a pamphlet, preserved in proof-sheets, 
entitled The Eighteenth Presidency, written as a campaign document 
in behalf of Frémont’s candidacy in 1856; a series of introductions 
(with variant readings) intended for American editions of Leaves of 
Grass and an introduction also for a London edition; besides numerous 
brief manuscripts and other miscellaneous notes illustrating or otherwise 
elucidating the major items. The bulk of this material is from the Whit- 
man collection generously placed by Thomas B. Harned in the Library 
of Congress; other important items are from the collection of Mr. Oscar 
Lion of New York City; and one is from the J. Pierpont Morgan Library. 

The volume is supplied with a general introduction in which Mr. 
Furness details the circumstances that gave rise to each of the items that 
he collects and remarks on their significance for the evolution of Whit- 
man’s art; and each of the several items is prefaced by a statement tracing 
its history and commenting on its peculiar importance. In an Appendix 
running to nearly one hundred pages and comprising some three hundred 
notes, all told, Mr. Furness enters into a minuter commentary on each 
of these items, and shows their relation in detail to other writings of 
Whitman as well as their bearing on his biography. 

Of the documents now first given to the world the most valuable, as 
it seems to me, is the political pamphlet on The Eighteenth Presidency, 
which has the effect of showing as never before how profoundly Whit- 
man was stirred up over the abolition movement and its exciting causes; 
but of extraordinary interest also are Whitman’s notes on lectures and lec- 
turing—most of them crude and incondite, to be sure—and the several 
drafts of prefaces written by the poet for one or another of the editions 
of Leaves of Grass, but presently mislaid, not to be found again until 
after his death. Valuable also are the portraits and facsimiles, most of 
them here given for the first time, with which the volume is embellished. 

In numerous general observations made here and there throughout 
the volume Mr. Furness ranges virtually over the entire field of Whitman 
criticism, and the judgments that he arrives at seern to me to be almost — 
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invariably well-reasoned and sound. He asserts, for instance (on page 8),— 
and the- point has been too often overlooked or ignored,—that Whit- 
man’s “purpose, as he perceived it, . . . was at bottom a religious rather 
than a literary one,” that he was guided by what he conceived to be a 
“message” religious in nature. He rejects, with obvious correctness, the 
charge that Whitman was an atheist or essentially irreligious. Recognizing 
the “semi-articulate” nature, in its earlier stages, of much that Whitman 
wrote, he maintains—here also quite justly, I believe—that to Whitman 
“the business of literary expression was . . . always a work, rather than 
an art,”—that he labored as a literary mechanic. Again he asserts that the 
poet’s interest in lecturing and his aspirations and experimenting in that 
direction played an important part in the development of his genius. And 
here, also, I believe him to be right, though his statement (page 11) that 
his interest in public speaking had “an even more vital connection with 
the form in which his ideas eventually cast themselves than had the ly- 
ceum lectures of Emerson with that author’s published essays” is, to say 
the least, debatable. I wonder, too, whether, in his sympathy for Whit- 
man, he does not overstate the case for his hero when he apologizes (page 
199) for Whitman’s “self-puffery” in certain of his early reviews of Leaves 
of Grass. The fact that this was in accord with a fashion of the day hardly 
furnishes an adequate excuse for the poet’s derelictions in this regard. 
And his method of criss-crossing in his references to his notes is, to me, 
somewhat disconcerting. 

But these are small matters, and it would be ungrateful to dwell on 
them in appraising a book in which so much has been accomplished. Mr. 
Furness has placed every student of Whitman under abiding obligation 
to him. 

Kits CAMPBELL. 

The University of Texas. 


American Criticism: Studies in Literary Theory from Poe to the Present. 
By Norman Foerster. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. 


I 


Whether one thinks of a sound scholarly exegesis of the critical creeds 
of Poe, Emerson, Lowell, and Whitman, or of an original analysis and 
evaluation of those creeds, American Criticism is by all odds the most 
valuable existing treatment of its subject. Professor Foerster’s work is dis- 
tinctive in its combination of purposeful and thorough scholarship, bal- 
ance and comprehensiveness, a power of correlating American with Euro- 
pean thought, and a profoundly discriminating consideration of ultimate 
values. His sketch of the critical method of the humanist, found in the 
conclusion, enables us to watch him practice his own method. He will 
first seek “historical understanding,” second, “the understanding born of 
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sympathy,” and third, a “judgment of the book’s value.” Before one al- 
lows oneself to be prejudiced by the label “humanist,” one should ask 
whether, after all, the method outlined is not essentially a sane, practicable, 
comprehensive synthesis of what is admirable in the method of historical 
scholarship, modern impressionism, and classical or judicial criticism. At 
any rate, it is a method which equally avoids the academic heresy of 
“facts for facts’ sake,” the impressionistic heresy of “art for art’s sake,” 
and the harsh application of judicial yardsticks without understanding or 
sympathy. 
Il 

Perhaps the best preface for a discussion of American Criticism will be 
an attempt to indicate briefly the main trend of three of the essays. 

Emerson’s apparently harsh judgments seem justifiable when one con- 
siders his “absolute criticism” based on criteria derived from supreme art 
and his important doctrine of the unity and parity of beauty, truth, and 
goodness—a doctrine which gives his dictum that “art is the creation of 
beauty” a breadth and depth and humanity foreign to Poe. To quote 
Professor Foerster’s own summary: “Using things as symbols, the artist 
combines them in new forms to express his intuition of eternal beauty. 
All great art is organic (the outer depending on the inner), in two senses. 
1. From the organism, the intuition, itself, proceeds the appropriate form 
that expresses it. 2, And the intuition, or thing expressed, likewise pro- 
ceeds from a reality beyond the artist’s understanding. We say that the 
artist aims to express ideal beauty, but we mean that he lets it express 
itself through him.” Emerson’s recognition of the “need of a principle of 
restraint in inspiration as the credential of its quality” suggests a Platonic 
rather than a romantic derivation. His self-reliance is not so much a 
romantic praise of individual idiosyncrasy as “obedience to the genius or 
immanent universal.” Although “German thought is highly important in 
Emerson, . . . Platonism is truly even more important.” Even when allow- 
ance is made for his romantic traits, “the main current of Emerson’s 
mind was not the romantic but the classic,” as indicated by his Platonic 
synthesis of beauty, truth, and goodness, his doctrines of organic art, of 
insight, universality, centrality, poise, and dualism. As regards literary 
criticism, the main weakness of “the friend and aider of those who would 
live in the spirit” is found to be his relative indifference to the specific 

_ province of literature, that is the plane between that of the natural and 
the supernatural—the human plane of men’s “actions, thoughts, sensa- 
tions, passions.” 

Despite the impression of “superficiality and futility,” Professor Foerster 
finds Lowell America’s “most distinguished literary critic,” whose “really 
distinct and impressive” criteria have been unjustly ignored. An impartial 
survey of all the evidence as to his critical method shows that it “involves 
sensitiveness to impressions, historical understanding, and an zsthetic- 
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ethical judgment.” Blending the classic and the romantic, Lowell—unlike 
Poe—accepted the doctrine of organic expression and required an ideality 
consisting of the normal, the typical, and the human, an ideality which 
“uses the actual by drawing upon it in order to envisage and represent 
types of human nature.” While he distinguished between three varieties 
of the imagination—the spiritual or intuitive; the plastic or shaping; and 
the expressive or detail-creating—he required that the imagination should 
be balanced by reason, and he required excellence of form as a necessary 
basis for the highest merit: ethical or spiritual insight. “The function of 
art,” in summary, “is to give delight. Of delight there are two general 
grades: first, the delight of recreation. . . ; and secondly, the joyful exer- 
cise of higher faculties, or perhaps of all the faculties of the mind and 
spirit working in harmony and so producing happiness rather than mere 
pleasure.” Lowell’s creed is said to be our “sanest and most comprehen- 
sive conception of literature . . . prior to the twentieth century,” “almost 
the unwritten constitution of the republic of letters.” The impression of 
superficiality and futility is credited to Lowell’s lack of self-mastery, his 
inability to focus and reconcile his brilliant but scattered thoughts; he 
lived between senescent romanticism and nascent science. “Head and 
heart, reason and imagination, classic and romantic, ancients and mod- 
erns, aristocracy and democracy, humanism and humanitarianism, reli- 
gion and science, were engaged in inconclusive warfare within him.” 
“Never properly recognized” as a literary critic, Whitman “was far 
better equipped for his task than has been ordinarily realized.” A sum- 
mary of his vast reading indicates that his boundless receptivity extended 
to the literature of the past, “to the two ancient traditions, the Greek and 
the Hebraic, and the two newer traditions, the feudal and the demo- 
cratic.” Yet he constantly prophesied a “superior literature, the product 
of Democracy and Science,” since “great literature is an organic expression 
of its age and nation,” dominated by an “ethical and spiritual purpose.” 
Seeking our “zsthetic and religious independence,” he believed that our 
democratic national spirit, nurtured by the boundless West, would deter- 
mine a literature which should be based on the common and average 
man, the people, as well as upon a “rich, luxuriant, varied personalism.” 
A new vision of man, he thought, was suggested by “Science, which is 
faith in nature, belief in the glory of the physical.” “Yet physical reality 
will be meaningless unless touched by mind and soul. Thus the ideal 
future American will be determined by the average, the physical, the 
divine, and he will unite pride and expansive sympathy. Having sought 
to “understand what it was he believed,” having “refrained . . . from 
criticism of its validity,” Professor Foerster concludes with a judicial 
analysis showing that Whitman side-stepped the true aim of literary criti- 
cism in seeking “accurate forecast” rather than a “determination of sound 
principles of writing.” At any rate, his prophecy has been “falsified by the 
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event”: instead of the democratic-scientific-optimistic-religious art which 
Whitman predicted, science has given us skepticism, disillusionment, 
cynicism and determinism which has “robbed life of purpose and even of 
adventure”; and democracy has given us mainly equalitarianism and 
standardization. Whitman, finally, was really not the first of the moderns 
but the last “European romanticist modified by the American environ- 
ment.” Whereas he was a mystic realist, modern realists accept only the 
determination of biology, economics, and psychology. 


Ill 


In relation to the outstanding merit which even such a brief and im- 
perfect summary discloses, minor adverse comments are insignificant in- 
deed. Nevertheless, a few might be made. 

(1) Some readers may be a bit disappointed to find in a book called 
American Criticism scarcely any mention of James and the idealists (Mr. 
Walden’s index omits what mention is made), and only cursory mention 
of realists such as Howells and Garland. One would like to see, also, a 
few pages on such men as Thoreau, Burroughs, or even Longfellow. 

(2) The expectation that a humanist in discussing nineteenth century 
critics will display inadequate sympathy is fulfilled only once, so far as I 
am aware: Has not a lack of sympathy perhaps unconsciously motivated 
a disproportionate emphasis—half the essay—on Poe’s unsound notions 
of ideality and Arcadianism? What is said the evidence justifies, and the 
analysis is keen; but might not Poe’s admirable contributions to technique 
` and form, which have had far more influence and importance than his 
Arcadianism, justify a somewhat more favorable emphasis? 

(3) One hesitates to take issue with such a distinguished stylist and 
organizer as Professor Foerster, but the reviewer wonders whether the 
inconsistency of method and structure of the four essays may not occasion- 
ally confuse careless readers as to whether they are reading an elucida- 
tion of the critic’s views or the author’s comment. Clear, logical, forceful, 
the essay on Whitman impartially interprets his views before “criticism of 
their validity” is begun. Would not this method applied to Poe, Emerson, 
and Lowell prevent any confusion—infrequent and slight as it may be— 
which may arise from an intermingling of the critic’s ideas and the auth- 
or’s comment? À . 

(4) While the incisive elucidation of Emerson’s classical leanings is 
certainly praiseworthy, one wonders whether, in concluding that “the 
main current of Emerson’s mind was not the romantic but the classic,” 
due regard is given his optimism, his faith in natural goodness, his placid 
assumption of good intentions, and the extent to which these tenets fur- 
nished philosophic sanction for economic laissez-faire and an unbridled 
materialism which, boomerang-like, has finally come full circle to crush 
the very idealism Emerson preached. We remember that even his dear 
friend, C. E. Norton, concluded: 
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Such inveterate and persistent optimism . . . degenerates into fatalistic indifference to moral 
considerations, and to personal responsibilities; it is at the root of much of the irrational 
sentimentalism in our politics, of much of our national disregard for honor in our public 
men, of much of our unwillingness to accept hard truths, and of much of the common 
tendency to disregard the distinctions between right and wrong, and to excuse guilt on 
the plea of good intentions or good nature.’ 


(5) Finally, the omission—for the most part—of page references forces 
the reader to accept somewhat blindly the good faith of the author in 
considering the evolutionary sequence of the critics’ ideas, and whether 
the context of a statement justifies its extraction as evidence to be used in 
a general sense. The men here dealt with, it is true, did not much modify 
their views as they grew older, and where chronology is especially rel- 
evant, dates have usually been indicated. Of course the full indices of the 
editions of Poe, Lowell, and Emerson offer some aid in checking up. 
The reviewer once had occasion to make a card-index to Lowell’s criti- 
cism of romantic literature, and a checking of the Lowell essay enables 
him to testify to Professor Foerster’s rare thoroughness and fairness. In 
the case, however, of a scholar less thorough and respected, the omission 
of page references would be, I think, undesirable. 


IV 


I have no wish, however, to emphasize such minor points. Among the 
rare merits of the book, one should not overlook the effectiveness of the 
inductive presentation of evidence in making the author’s conclusions 
convincing. His conclusions are not simply statements of personal opin- 
ions, but rather carefully formed generalizations based squarely on facts, 
first presented fully and sympathetically. Furthermore, American Criti- 
cism is not merely a competent summary of critical views, not merely a 
technical treatise for the specialist: it is above all a book filled with pene- 
trating discussions of all sorts of vital human problems by a man excep- 
tionally wise, well-read, and well-poised, a man who values books essen- 
tially as guides to conduct and to happiness. The scholar’s weakness for 
out-of-the-way information, for the merely curious, is subordinated to 
stress on what is of truly universal and lasting interest and value. Among 
specific merits, among relatively original contributions, mention might be 
made of the following: 

(x) The precise definition of the quality of Poe’s indeterminate ideality 
ending in restless melancholy helps us to see Poe more clearly in relation 
to the Romantic movement. This sort of aspiration is contrasted with the 
aspiration of the Christian who finds his rest and peace in the divine, and 
with the aspiration of the humanists who find happiness in the typically 
human. 

(2) The important, little-known evidence of Lowell's stress on his- 
torical criticism, of his humanistic criteria, of his conception of the hu- 


1 Letters of C. E. Norton (Boston, 1913), I, 504 ff. 
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manistic imagination, easily refutes the unfair and one-sided James Russell 
Lowell as a Critic by J. J. Reilly, who concludes that to call him anything 
more than an “appreciator” is to do him the “injustice of over-estimation.’ 
(p. 214.) 

(3) A valuable service has been rendered in elucidating Emerson’s doc- 
trine of organic expression; the surprising meaning of “Beauty is its own 
excuse for being” in relation to a triune beauty, truth, and goodness; and 
the conservative classical elements apparent, when one balances, for ex- 
ample, Emerson’s doctrine of inspiration with the passage on the “Internal 
Check,” or the doctrine of self-reliance with the Over-Soul teaching of 
reliance on “man’s share of divinity.” 

(4) New light has been thrown on Whitman’s reading and his reli- 
ance on the past, as well as the influence of science—a much neglected 
influence upon American thought.” 

(5) Attention is called to the significance of the varying attitudes to- 
ward the relation between music and literature held by Poe, Emerson, 
and Whitman. On this subject the views of Thoreau also would be of 
interest. 

(6) The valuable, compact, comprehensive, and discriminating sum- 
maries of the critics’ creeds (pp. 6, 59, 146, 170), and the succinct outline 
of the humanistic doctrine (pp. 236-256), enable the reader to get the 
main points quickly and surely. The creed-summaries, it should be noted, 
are uncolored by humanism, and therefore the most hostile anti-humanist 
should be able to use them and appreciate their merit. 

(7) Here at last is a humanist who “recognizes, indeed, the services 
of naturism” (as listed on p. 237), and the merits of historical and im- 
pressionistic criticism (pp. 252-254). 

(8) Professor Foerster has no futilitarian attitude toward the present, 
no ineffectual longing to escape the present in the blind worship of any 
past. Recognizing that “through continuity and revivalism, the past is 
inescapable,” he suggests that our present difficulties may be in part the 
heritage of the past we are now using—which extends only to the mid- 
seventeenth century—and he optimistically urges an “integration, the 
establishment of a significant relation between the present and the past” 
of the medieval Christian and classical ages, “to make” (as Arnold said) 

“an intellectual situation of which the creative power can profitably avail 
itself.” 

(9) Many who regard Professor Foerster as the gifted spokesman of 
the soundest, sanest, and most purposeful tradition in modern American 
scholarship will welcome his incisive statement of the humanist’s assump- 
tions, doctrine, zsthetic, and critical method. Far from representing a 
strictly modern fad or sect, the “new” humanists—it is evident, I think,— 


*I have in preparation a study of the influence of science on the thought of Emerson 
and Holmes. 
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are simply carrying on, in a somewhat more self-conscious, unified, logical, 
and militant manner, the most deeply rooted tradition of American cul- 
ture present in Emerson and Lowell. And Professor Foerster has surely 
done as much as anyone to advance a humanistic study of American 
literature today. 
Harry Haypen CLARK. 
The University of Wisconsin. 


Tue Noveuist or Vermont: A Biographical and Critical Study of Daniel 
Pierce Thompson. By John E. Flitcroft. Cambridge: The Harvard 
University Press. 1929. 


Although The Green Mountain Boys was the most popular romance 
in the school of Cooper, few readers know the name of its author or any- 
thing about him. His work received little critical attention in its own day, 
and his best known book is now relegated to the shelf of boys’ books. 
Yet the author of a work that passed through ‘ifty editions during its 
first score years, and which still sells widely, is not without significance 
in American literary history. Realizing this, Dr. Flitcroft has rehabilitated 
the eccentric Vermont lawyer-novelist. He has placed Thompson against 
his Montpelier background, and has furnished an analysis of his works. 

It appears that the author of The Green Mountain Boys was himself 
a romantic character, “He always walked with a preoccupied air in the 
middle of the road. If he were going fishing, he would carry a long 
bamboo pole over his shoulder, wear his overalls with one suspender at- 
tached, one leg drawn over his boot, and the other inside; he would wear 
a broad-brimmed straw hat, he would be chewing tobacco, and without 
looking to the right or left would walk on through the village lost in 
abstraction. The small boys in the neighborhood would run after him and 
ask him to tell them stories about the Indians.” It is a human portrait 
that Dr. Flitcroft has produced despite difficulties caused by contradictory 
local evidence and the destruction of Thompson’s papers by fire two years 
after his death. The narrative traces the author’s life from the time of his 
birth in the shadow of Bunker Hill twelve years after the Revolution, 
through the migration of the family to what was then a Northern fron- 
tier; relates a memorable visit to Jefferson at Monticello; and considers 
his subsequent career as lawyer, editor, and author. : 

Though Thompson’s fame rests on his having shaped the Ethan Allen 
saga into permanent literary form at the psychological time, he has fur- 
ther claims upon the student’s attention. He made two other excursions 
into historical romance. In The Rangers he furnished a sequel to The 
Green Mountain Boys, and in The Doomed Chief he dealt with King 
Philip’s War, then a popular subject of romance. Two tales of adventure, 
May Martin and Gaut Gurley, belong, in my opinion, to the “forest and 
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stream” tendency of the fiction of the day, and Locke Amsden, probably 
the author’s best book, was a forerunner, though perhaps not an influence 
upon, The Hoosier Schoolmaster. The Honest Lawyer, in its half finished 
form, is printed here for the first time. It concerns a changeling and the 
familiar motif of a disputed title to land, and is neither better nor worse 
than the others, Thompson, it is evident, was a born story-teller, but an 
imperfectly trained one. 

Dr. Flitcroft’s dissertation, in common with many others, is somewhat 
weak in references. Had he read some of the less well-known novels of 
Cooper, he might have connected The Rangers with The Satanstoe and 
The Doomed Chief with The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, not to mention 
Hollister’s Mount Hope. The Jane McRae legend was more widely dif- 
fused in American fiction than he suspects. The reviews of The Green 
Mountain Boys were few, but he has overlooked one in Knickerbocker’s 
Magazine (XV, 254) of more importance than the one he quotes (page 
92). On page 109 he mistakenly alludes to Kennedy’s novel of the Revo- 
lution as having its setting in Maryland instead of in the Carolinas. It 
seems to me that in his desire not to seem too enthusiastic he has perhaps 
underestimated Thompson’s originality. The novelists humanized por- 
traits of Ethan Allen, St. Clair, Benedict Arnold, and others, mark a dis- 
tinct advance upon the cold and shadowy portraitures of Cooper’s Wash- 
ington and Paul Jones. Thompson gathered his information from eye- 
witnesses, and, instead of following the models of previous historical 
novelists, related as romantic history his indomitable kinsmen’s defense of 
home. Whatever scruples orthodox readers may have had about a novel 
with the author of The Oracles of Reason for its hero seem to have dis- 
solved under the spell of Thompson’s vigorous narrative and the appeal 
of an American Wai Tyler or Robin Hood. On the whole, however, Dr. 
Flitcroft’s book is characterized by just and sensible criticism. The appen- 
dix contains a valuable, hitherto unpublished lecture on American ro- 
ances, and there is an excellent bibliography. 

Ernest E. Letsy. 

Southern Methodist University. 


Wircrcrarr IN Orp anp New Encianp. By George Lyman Kittredge. 
Cambridge: The Harvard University Press. 1929. 


To analyze an individual like Cotton Mather or Samuel Sewall or a 
phenomenon like the witchcraft delusion in Salem as a thing apart, a 
provincial product to be examined only in its home environment, has 
been all too often the method of historians and biographers, Modern 
scholarship more and more is broadening the field of its research and is 
grubbing for roots instead of pausing at individual outcroppings. Pro- 
fessor Kittredge, instead of remaining in old Salem and collecting a vol- 
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ume of facts and conclusions concerning the curious outburst of super- 
stition which for a time created a reign of terror in the Boston area, leaves 
America entirely and approaches the matter from the standpoint of the ° 
whole history of witchcraft persecution in the Anglo-Saxon world and 
even beyond it. Beginning with the fundamental statement that “belief in 
witchcraft is the common heritage of humanity,” he traces the history of 
witchcraft outbreaks to the seventeenth century and then proves beyond 
dispute that “to believe in witchcraft was practically universal in the sev- 
enteenth century, even among the educated; with the mass of the people 
it was absolutely universal.” In carefully documented chapters he presents 
the various phases of the delusion: “Image Magic and the Like,” “Mad- 
ness, Curses, and the Elfshot,” “Venefica,” “Charms Ghoulish and Pro- 
fane,” “Wind and Weather,” “The Witch in the Dairy,” “Treasure 
Trove,” “Haunted Houses and Haunted Men,” “The Seer,” “The Com- 
pact and the Witches’ Sabbath,” and the like. 

Viewed from the whole history of witchcraft the Salem prosecutions 
and executions seem too trivial almost for record. The author’s treatment 
of it occupies less than 30 pages of the total 640 of his volume. As one 
reads one begins to realize that it was not a unique phenomenon, that it 
was a thing to be expected, that it was but a tiny dribble of contemporary 
horror from Europe. 

The total number of victims in Massachusetts from the first settlement to the end of the 
seventeenth century was, as we have scen, twenty-eight—or thirty-four for the whole of 
New England. Compare the following figures, taken from the annals of Great Britain and 


Scotland alone. In 1612, ten witches were executed belonging to a single district of Lan- 
cashire. In 1645 twenty-nine were condemned at once in a single hundred in Essex, 


And so on and on for several pages, 


Matthew Hopkins, the Witchfinder General, brought at least two hundred to the gallows 
from 1645 to 1647. In Scotland the number of victims was much larger. The most con- 
scientiously moderate estimate makes out a total of at least 3,400 between the years 1580 
and 1680. On the Continent many thousands suffered death in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Mannhardt reckons the victims from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century at 
millions, and half a million is thought to be a moderate estimate. 


The record of New England, therefore, “is highly creditable when con- 
sidered as a whole and from the comparative point of view.” At several 
points the findings of the author are revolutionary. The chapter entitled 
“King James the First” clearly frees the old Scotch sovereign of the charge 
generally made that his reign was a “dark and bloody period.” Again he 
proves conclusively that the “tenets of the New Englanders in the matter 
of witchcraft are not to be ascribed to something peculiar about their reli- 
gious opinions—to what is loosely called their Puritan theology.” 

The book easily takes its place as the leading authority on its subject. 
The amount of work expended by the author upon the making of it is 
little short of amazing. The notes alone, with their bibliographical con- 
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tent and their excerpts from the records of hundred of cases, fill two hun- 
dred and twenty-three pages. It was a work that was needed: it lightens 
decidedly a hitherto dim area in our colonial history. 
Fren Lewis PATTEE, 
Rollins College. 


Herman Metvitte. By Lewis Mumford. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

Company. 1929. $3.75. 
_ There are many things to be thankful for in Lewis Mumford’s Her- 
man Melville: for example, the author does not try to raise himself to a 
literary intimacy with his subject by calling him “Herman,” and that is a 
true source of satisfaction to the readers of American biography who must 
have had their fill of condescending references in modern volumes to 
“Nathaniel” and “Edgar” and “Henry” and the rest. Further, the book 
takes a tone of warm poetic feeling, not always, but commonly, well 
sustained, In careful analysis and casual allusion, the biographer demon- 
strates that he knows substantially all that there is to know in the way 
of fact about Melville and his work. Consequently, a reviewer may safely 
give his attention to matters of emphasis and interpretation. Here is the 
program in brief: 

The exotic elements in Melville’s experience have usually been overstressed; the fatality 
and completeness of his withdrawal from the contemporary scene have been exaggerated; the 
incidental rocks and rapids and whirlpools have diverted the critic’s attention from the flow 


of the stream itself. It is with Herman Melville’s strength and energy on the spiritual plane 
that I shall chiefly deal. 


Of the three parts into which the narrative is divided, the first two 
(“Olympian” and “Titan”) are far the more significant to a reader in 
quest of Melville, while the third part (“Pilgrim”) is the center of interest 
to those who seek Mumford. One may as well admit that such men as 
Lewis Mumford and Van Wyck Brooks can by their very nature only 
imperfectly assume the rôle of biographer. Their medium of expression 
is rather more subjective than objective, more creative than critical; per- 
haps in the present volume one may say that the heightened poetic strain 
sometimes calls attention off the object to itself. Mumford becomes finally 
more incandescent than Melville, and there results the troubled impression 
that somehow horses have been changed mid-stream. But a writer need 
surely be endowed with the poet’s insight to interpret Melville at all ade- 
quately; more than that, the writer need be a poet of the same general 
temper as Melville—who, as Mumford amply shows, is almost altogether 
poet, a poet of very different sort from Mumford. 

At any rate, it is safe to affirm that the great section of the book—the 
chapters on Moby Dick, and on Pierre—constitutes the most complete, 
eloquent, and inescapable writing that has so far been done upon Mel- 
ville. The only fault to find is that possibly Moby Dick has been over- 
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emphasized at the expense of Melville’s other genuinely fine books, par- 
ticularly Pierre, though the latter is treated notably if somewhat adversely. 
The impression left by many other sections of the book is not nearly so 
satisfying. In dealing with “Herman Melville’s strength and energy on 
the spiritual plane”; that is, in integrating his picture as a whole (the 
most important concern of this biography) Lewis Mumford appears to 
be hardly successful. 

That Melville is a rebel, defiant of his own time and place, in almost 
every utterance from Typee to White Jacket to Moby Dick, is properly 
brought out here as in Weaver's book and elsewhere; and that in parts 
of Moby Dick, in Pierre, in The Confidence Man, he becomes more the 
unmitigated pessimist and even the misanthrope than the rebel or the 
reformer, is also made admirably apparent. At this point, Mumford finds 
Melville growing intolerable on his hands, as we may take the liberty of 
guessing; for the latter third of the book affords an important clue to 
Mumford (a man well worth studying for his own sake, if only one 
were not just now so immersed in Melville) in the gallant and strenuous 
attempt there made to Mumfordize Melville’s mystery. Lewis Mumford 
seems to be a man—as men go—well integrated, at one with himself, in- 
veterately courageous and hopeful. He accordingly seizes upon those long 
final years of Melville’s life, expressed mainly in Clarel and Billy Budd, 
and moulds them to his will. The student of Clarel and Billy Budd, at- 
tacking them with no special prepossessions, can with difficulty appre- 
ciate Mumford’s reading of Melville’s later spiritual phases. In brief, the 
biographer holds that Melville rehabilitated himself psychically during 
the last thirty or forty years of his life, when the bulk of his writing had 
been finished. Now, resting upon all the evidence submitted by Mumford, 
it would seem hard to imagine a better example than the later Melville 
affords of a man who has resigned himself rather reluctantly to live 
through and live out a somewhat weary and de-vitalized existence. That 
Melville’s tame occupation and that the slightly ameliorated tone of 
Clarel or Billy Budd indicate an energetic spiritual re-integration rather 
than a general flagging of physical and spiritual vigor is wholly unproved 
and far from plausible. In so far as this theory is made appealing it comes 
to pass by reason of Lewis Mumford’s unspent spiritual energies: we get 
a chapter in Mumford’s Autobiography rather than one in Melville’s 
Biography. 

To make clearer my point, I shall quote a representative passage from 
the first half of the book, where Mumford seems wholly immersed in 
Melville; then a passage from the conclusion where Melville seems to be 
transubstantiated into Mumford. l 

The scene is now set: the struggle in which Melville is to participate is defined. It is 
a struggle between a plastic, conventional self, moulded in the fashion of his fellow citizens 
and fellow writers, and a hard, defiant, adamantine self that springs out of his deepest con- 
sciousness of life, and is ready to assault, not merely human conventions, but the high gods 
themselves. 
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Melville is, then, as Mumford later explicitly states, the speaker of the 
Everlasting Nay, par excellence. On next to the last page, we find that, 
out of his own abounding personality, Lewis Mumford has created a 
more congenial Herman Melville. 

The stripping down of Herman Melville’s ego, which he began in Mardi and finished 
in Pierre, was a sloughing away of labels, nicknames, party war-cries, habits, conventions, 
and acceptances; it was, necessarily, a prelude to that building up of a new ego, a surer 
and more central, a social and participating self, which is the task of our own time for 
both men and communities. Melville was crippled in the work of re-construction by a hiatus 
in his own career, which was followed and made final by the social hiatus of the Civil 
War: though he sought to carry the work further in Clarel, one cannot pretend that he did 
anything but give a hint of this mended psyche, this more richly integrated self... . 


The “hint” was enough for this biographer; less inspired readers may, 
well find it quite impalpable. 

While it is not very profitable to list the things that one wishes a 
biographer had seen fit to do, such a list may not be altogether useless. 
About Hawthorne and Melville. Why need Mumford follow the rest in 
assuming that Hawthorne was so abysmally lacking? Above all, why 
need he gratuitously present us with the incredible notion that “Ethan 
Brand” was Hawthorne’s picture of Melville!’ Be it, however, credited 
to Mumford that he did write the following sentence: 

Yet there was something fine and true between these two men—if only there had not 


been the reserve and the distance between them, a reserve that Melville’s old rollicking 
ways and easy gipsy friendliness could not break down. 


About the reception of Melville’s successive books. Though the biog- 
raphy contains excerpts from reviews, here and there, one is never made 
to feel strongly the decrescendo in the reception of the successive volumes 
from Typee to Pierre,—a matter that Melville himself must have felt 
crushingly. 

About the New England tradition as it entangled and paralyzed Mel- 
ville both from without and from within. There are spots where this 
book seems on the verge of grappling with that question, but it never 
does. After all, what more positive force conditions Moby Dick and Pierre 
than Melville’s reaction to New Englandism? 


Jonn Brooxs Moore. 
The University of Michigan. 


Georce W. Caste: His LIFE AND LETTERS. By his Daughter, Lucy Leffing- 
well Cable Biklé. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1928. xiii + 306 
pp. $3.50. 

This biography of George W. Cable by his daughter, Mrs. Biklé, de- 
serves a high place among “family” biographies. The work is frankly not 


*Sce Randall Stewart's “Ethan Brand,” The Saturday Review of Literature, April 27, 
1929, for concltisive proof that Hawthorne could not have been picturing Melville. 
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critical; Mrs, Biklé edits her father’s numerous letters carefully and leaves 
them to tell the story. ` 

The letters cover chiefly the latter forty years of the author’s life. They 
are eager, enthusiastic, and always interesting even when concerned only 
with details of family life. Sometimes they are highly amusing, as in the 
description of Mark Twain at the Helmeth Female College in Toronto. 
They always reveal a man of charm to whom the more morbid aspects of 
life are absent rather than submerged. 

The many aspects, as well as peculiar character, of Cable’s life are 
emphasized in this volume—facts which one is likely to forget in reading 
his stories. His later life, with his lecture tours, his connections with prac- 
tically all of the literary élite of this country and England, his community 
and garden clubs, his activities in behalf of prison reform (begun long 
before he had left New Orleans)—these aspects are likely to disconcert a 
reader of Old Creole Days. The gay and pleasant vices of old Creole New 
Orleans were never an integral part of the man. To be sure he was active 
in many phases of the city’s life, but as a business man, a church worker, 
a man interested in the respectable cultured life. He was an observer but 
not a partaker of the life of the Vieux Carré; with him the ugly passions 
which made the materials of his first stories possible are but the remotest 
cause. 

These letters also reveal something of Cable’s own theories of literary 
production. “Produce the cream and sell that instead of giving your entire 
life and strength to larger production and mediocre quality” (p. viii) may 
cause one to wonder if he lived up to his own ideal. At the notion that 
Cable was conscious of the wide gulf which often separates attractiveness 
of character in life and in literature—and this feeling must be especially 
keen to a writer who would have life to be wholly respectable and pious 
and domestic—is given some strength by his remark on Pére Jerome (p. 
72): “It was my chagrin over the partial failure with him [Frowenfeld] 
that determined me to write out a character who should be pious and yet 
satisfactory to the artistic sense; hence Pére Jerome in the story of Madame 
Delphine.” 

Looking about to discover some possible cause of the decline shown 
in Cable’s latter work, in the work done after he had left New Orleans, 
the reviewer in The Saturday Review of Literature (Feb. 2, 1929) finds 
“that it was a misfortune that when once fame came, he shut himself up 
in a classic New England seclusion, stepping forth but rarely and then as 
a rather self-conscious literary celebrity. He would have done better to 
stay in the South and keep himself near the people and the soil which 
gave him his materials.” Possibly. But how was it possible? By this time 
Cable would have been a self-conscious celebrity in New Orleans, and as 
to the classic seclusion, there is no indication in his letters that his life 
was secluded’in New England. To be sure, he was geographically remote 
from his materials, but after all, he had lived forty years with his materials 
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before going to New England. Most people will admit readily enough 
that Cable’s literary powers dwindled after Dr. Sevier (1885) and his man- 
nerisms possessed him, but other causes than this one must be sought— 
age, security, and possibly diffusion of energies in his “classic seclusion.” 
F. K. MırcmerL. 
Duke University. 


Tue Heart or Hawtuorne’s Journats. Edited by Newton Arvin. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. xiv -}- 345 pp. 


The service of this volume is to offer to the casual reader of Haw- 
thorne within more convenient limits personal observations and reflec- 
tions of the novelist, which have, for the most part, been scattered and 
not always easy of access. In brief, this reader, instead of taking down 
three or four volumes from his shelves, when he wishes to penetrate be- 
hind the formal Hawthorne, need now turn only to one,—this selection 
of slightly more than three hundred pages, from the thoughts, feelings, 
and events of about twenty-seven years of Hawthorne’s life. He must in- 
deed be a casual reader and believe with passion in the purpose of this 
series, if he is persuaded that these few flowers can be a substitute for the 
deep soil of the seventeen manuscript volumes of the journals. Mr. Arvin’s 
excerpts are judicious, but the book is obviously for those who have read, 
let us say, “Ethan Brand” and The Scarlet Letter, and who are inclined 
to think Mr. Hawthorne, on the whole, an interesting person, and worth 
an hour’s additional browsing. 

Naturally, this is a rdle which we all assume at times, and for such 
reading no book could be more pleasant than Mr. Arvin’s. For here in its 

ages is Mrs. Browning breakfasting with Hawthorne, and chatting of 
Shakespeare and Margaret Fuller; here is Leigh Hunt, with white hair 
and musical voice; and here is Hawthorne himself, lamenting the callers 
who intrude into his domestic paradise, excusing himself blandly from 
Mr. Emerson’s lectures, and paying to Jenny Lind “such compliments as 
a man could pay who had never heard her sing nor greatly cared to hear 
her.” Here, too, are those characteristic germinal sentences, such as “A 
ray of sunshine searching for an old blood spot, through a lonely room”; 
sentences which sometimes reappear like familiar dark threads in the 
finished weave of tale or novel. 

Indeed, if we are content with these desultory matters, the book is 
admirable, for there is nothing to hinder our agreeable progress through 
memorabilia of life in England or Italy or through such scenes as the 
little glen among the golden yellow trees, which was later to reappear in 
Tanglewood Tales. Seldom, as in the companion volume on Emerson, is 
there a deeply personal confession or an apothegm for the conduct of life. 
It is hardly too much to say that Professor Perry’s The Heart of Emerson's 
Journals, with such passages as those on ‘the dark period of Emerson’s 
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life (1832-1833), has altered somewhat the popular conception of Emer- 
son. Nothing of this sort is to be expected from this book, which from 
the very nature of Hawthorne’s notes is, apart from the external chron- 
icles of his life, a record of the thoughts which he meant to use later in 
writing fiction. Parts of it are not unlike an artist’s’ palette. Mr. Arvin, 
therefore, could do little more than repeat for our casual reader the de- 
tached observations and reveries of Hawthorne. In giving us the best of 
these he has done his work well. 

Yet shall we not eventually wish far more than this? Mr. Randall 
Stewart is now editing the American notebooks, aiming to establish from 
a true text the relation between Hawthorne’s first thought of a character 
and the finished portraiture in the novels. Tracing the development of 
such ideas through the tales he will be able to describe certain creative 
processes in Hawthorne’s mind. Is this not the real purpose of the note- 
books, if they can all be given to the world? But to scholars Mr. Arvin 
gives little aid, for his additions from the unpublished manuscripts are 
few and governed by his general purpose of readability. In addition, he 
often perpetuates the mutilations of the journals by the myth-making 
Sophia; he shows the connections between the jottings and the tales in- 
completely; and he sometimes introduces material which is not part of 
the journals.! Most of all, Mr. Arvin’s text is corrupt. The collations with 
the manuscripts are so inaccurately done as to suggest an obvious attitude 
towards this part of his work. Again we must fall back upon the casual 
reader; only he will be satisfied with the gist of these important notes. 
The following passages from the journal kept in the Old Manse, neither 
better nor worse in accuracy than other parts of the book, are typical of 
this good-humoured, friendly, readable book. The manuscript reads as 
follows: 


A rainy day—~a rainy day—and I do verily believe there is no sunshine in this world, 
except what beams from my wife’s eyes. At present, she has laid her strict command on 
me to take pen in hand; and, to ensure my obedience has banished me to the little ten- 
foot-square apartment, misnamed my study; but she must not be surprised, if the dismal- 
ness of the day, and the dulness of my solitude, should be the prominent characteristics of 
what I write. And what is there to write about at all? Happiness has no succession of 
events; because it is a part of eternity; and we have been living in eternity, ever since we 
came to this old Manse. Like Enoch, we seem to have been translated to the other state of 
being, without having passed through death. Our spirits must have flitted away, uncon- 
sciously, in the deep and quiet rapture of some long embrace; and we can only perceive 
that we have cast off our mortal part, by the more real and earnest life of our spirits. 


Mr. Arvin’s text reads (p. 90): 


A rainy day—a rainy day—and I do verily believe there is no sunshine in this world, 
except what beams from my wife's eyes. At present she has laid her strict command on me 
to take pen in hand, and I am therefore banished to the little ten-foot-square apartment 
misnamed my study; but perhaps the dismalness of the day and the dulness of my solitude 


*On page 122 is an excerpt from a letter, without editorial comment. 
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will be the prominent characteristics of what I write, And what is there to' write about? 
Happiness has no succession of events, because it is part of eternity; and we have been liv- 
ing in eternity ever since we came to this old manse. Like Enoch, we seem to have been 
translated to the other state of being without having passed through death. Our spirits 
must have flitted away unconsciously in the deep and quiet rapture of some long embrace, 
and we can only perceive that we have cast off our mortal part by the more real and 
earnest life of our souls. 


Srantey T. WILLIAMS. 
Yale University. 


Tue DEMON OF THE ABsoLUTE. By Paul Elmer More. New Shelburne 
Essays, Vol. 1. The Princeton University Press. 1928. 


In this collection of essays the usual themes of Mr. More and his 
school are to be found; he has his way with the Middle Ages, Huxley, 
science in general, Kant, the Ph.D., and the scholar who prepares bibli- 
ographies of Chaucer when he ought to be reading Shelburne Essays; on 
the other hand, there is much of moralism and the greatness of Professor 
Babbitt. Nevertheless there is much acute observation and wide and vari- 
ous learning. 

The first essay deals with what may be called the either-or theory of 
life, especially in relation to art. “Aiming ostensibly to simplify, [the new 
monism] really renders the nature of.things incomprehensibly complex. 
Promising to release us from the known paradox of a world composed 
of two irreconcilable classes of things, it ends by forcing a perfectly arbi- 
trary paradox upon us in its definition of inanimate objects.” Other essays 
treat of Trollope, George Borrow, and Henry Vaughan; the essay on 
Vaughan is especially valuable, though perhaps rather too apologetic about 
the poet’s artistic power. The last is a translation of the fascinating story 
of Savatri, the ideal wife, from the Mahabharata. 

Two essays deal with American literature. The first, “Modern Cur- 
rents in American Literature,” is concerned with the “middle gener- 
ation.” In the “zsthetic school” are to be found Miss Lowell and Mr. 
Cabell. “When Mr. Cabell talks of literature he has something to say 
that at least arrests one’s attention... . A reader prejudiced in favour 
of precision may complain of Mr. Cabell’s failure to discriminate between 
ideas and ideals, that is between an intuition into the eternal truth of 
things behind the curtain of appearances and an attempt to wrap the 
hateful facts of reality in veils of deliberate illusion. But such a con- 
fusion is not peculiar to Mr. Cabell; it is in fact the very atmosphere of 
the pseudo-Platonism which for many minds today offers the only alter- 
native to a sordid pessimism, and which has been endowed with. profess- 
ional standing and with more than professorial charm by Professor 
Santayana.” 

Of the “realistic school” are Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, Sher- 
wood Anderson, and John Dos Passos. Mr. More has read an astonishing 
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amount of the work of these men and has found them not altogether 
bad; at least he recognizes in them “talent and earnestness.” On the 
whole, to be sure, they are well disposed of. John Dos Passos’ “much- ' 
bruited novel Manhattan Transfer, with its unrelated scenes selected to 
portray the more sordid aspect of New York, and with its spattered filth, 
might be described in a phrase as an explosion in a cesspool.” “For my 
own part I regard [Mr. Dreiser's] autobiography, despite or possibly be- 
cause of its shameless ‘exhibitionism,’ as more significant than any of his 
novels, as perhaps, with Sherwood Anderson’s similar Story Teller’s Story, 
the most significant thing that has come out of our school of realism. ... 
The Book About Myself has the telling straightforward style and method 
natural to a trained reporter, whereas the English of Mr. Dreiser, when, 
as sometimes in his novels, he tries to be literary, is of the mongrel sort 
to be expected from a miscegenation of the gutter and the psychological 
laboratory.” “If he only had had a chance, he might possibly have produced 
that fabulous thing, the great American novel. As it is he has brought 
forth a monstrum informe cui lumen ademptum.” The Spoon River An- 
thology “was in its way a notable achievement; but the unfailing dullness 
of Mr. Master’s subsequent productions shows that the Anthology was at 
best only a malodorous flash in the pan.” “I suspect that Main Street owed 
its vogue in part ... to its flattery of those who like to believe that, what- 
ever their sins, they are better folk than the dull hypocrites who grovel 
and boast in so typical community as Gopher Prairie. . . . Otherwise it is 
hard to account for the success of so monotonous a tale written in so drab 
and drizzling a style. One might feel there was something wholesome in 
this satirical treatment of the very sources of realism, were it only pos- 
sible to discover anywhere in the pages of Mr. Lewis—or in those of Mr. 
Masters for that matter—an indication that the author himself had risen 
more than an inch above the zsthetic and ethical level of the people he 
insults.” 

In the next essay, “A Note on Poe’s Method,” Mr. More appears in the 
very camp of the “unsympathetic” and “antipathetic” “English depart- 
ments of our colleges,” for it was published in Studies in Philology, along 
with bibliographies. On Poe’s account of the composition of “The Raven” 
he remarks: “I am inclined to believe that The Raven was actually com- 
posed very much as the author explains, and that his essay is not only 
essentially true to facts but throws a remarkable light on one phase of his 
genius.” His chief objection to Poe’s work is “that it leaves almost un- 
touched the richest source of human feeling.” On the whole Mr. More’s 
estimate of Poe is rather too high to harmonize with his judgment: “Poe 
remains chiefly the poet of unripe boys and unsound men.” 


Avian H. GILBERT. 
Duke University. 
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Greanines IN Europe: France. By James Fenimore Cooper. Edited by 
Robert E. Spiller, Ph.D. New York: The Oxford University Press. 
1928. xxxiv ++ 395 pages. $3.50. 

Cooper’s books on his travels are neither well known nor easily ac- 
cessible today. Professor Spiller’s announcement of his intention to reprint 
them is most welcome, and if the quality of the editing and the book- 
making in the first of the series, Gleanings in Europe: France, is main- 
tained in the other volumes, the complete set will have great value. 

In the introduction to this volume Professor Spiller writes a general 
account of the Gleanings in Europe. He gives at the same time an excel- 
lent summary of Cooper as a social critic and of the reception accorded 
his books of travel when they appeared. It may be that he extols too 
highly Cooper’s comments on men and manners abroad and at home, 
but he gives not only his opinion but also the evidence upon which it is 
based, so that anyone who disagrees may still profit by the material he 
has collected and from it and from the excellent reprint of Cooper’s 
work proceed to form his own judgment. 

From the narrowly literaty point of view Cooper’s pages on France 
‘are not distinguished, but they contain much that is historically interest- 
ing, and reveal, now and then, points about Cooper himself which must 
contribute to any thorough appraisal of his aims and success as a novelist. 
Certainly to understand why he wrote as he did, to assess fairly his 
achievement-—and to explain some of the worst lapses in his novels—one 
must appreciate how fundamental was his interest in social criticism. 
This interest seems to have been deeper than his concern for the artistic 
aspects of the novel or for purely literary values of any kind. To it every 
page of Gleanings in Europe: France bears witness. 

Aside from this, the appeal of the book to students of literature lies 
principally in those scattered passages which display Cooper’s attitude 
toward his own country, his aristocratic prejudices, and the standards by 
which he judged men and women. It is hard to read this book through 
without marveling at the scantiness of material showing any interest on 
Cooper’s part either in belles lettres or in any central critical principle in 
matters of literary art. In one place, to be sure, he remarks (p. 249): “It 
has often happened to me, when, filled with wonder and respect for 
the daring and art of man, I have been wandering through the gorgeous 
halls of some palace, or other public edifice, that an orrery or a diagram 
of the planetary system has met my eye, and recalled me, in a moment, 
from the consideration of art, and its intrinsic feebleness, to that of the 
sublimity of nature.” This has obvious implications, but there are few 
other paragraphs which shed any light on Cooper’s artistic theories. Much 
of the book, indeed, seems commonplace—long descriptions of scenes and 
events neither very important nor strikingly well described. Yet, of course, 
the very sections which are tamest for one reader may well be those which, 
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to another with different preoccupations, hold most that is of use; and it 
is a matter for congratulation that Professor Spiller has chosen to reprint 
the complete text rather than to add one more to the long list of 
“abridged,” “condensed,” or “selected” versions of American books. They 
fully satisfy no one, and are usually incentives to unjust and incomplete 
critical dicta, so that they become downright obstacles to the study of 
American literature; Mr. Spiller’s work, on the other hand, is a thor- 
oughly well designed tool for that study and a sample of what might to 
advantage be done for scores of our. other “forgotten books.” 

KennetH B. Murpocx. 

Harvard University. 


Henry Trmrop, Laureate of the Confederacy. By Henry T. Thompson. 
Columbia, S. C.: The State Company. 1929. 


Perhaps the fairest approach to this volume will be made after a whole- 
hearted recognition of the purpose which the author avows to have dic- 
tated its preparation. In his preface Mr. Thompson states that he recalls 
vividly his own childhood recollection of Timrod and how the “remark- 
able personality and cumulative misfortunes” of the poet “profoundly 
appealed to the emotions and imagination” of his youth. With this early 
impression as a starting point, this book “thus represents a labor of love.” 
And, further, 


The purpose of this little book is therefore to afford the people of South Carolina a better 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with Timrod’s writings; and it is fondly hoped that 
it will serve to engrave upon the minds and enshrine in the hearts of men a memorial even 
more enduring than the beautiful tributes in bronze and marble which have been paid to 
the poet’s memory by his loving friends. 


This “labor of love” idea dominates the book and, for the student of 
American literature, sufficiently characterizes its qualities and enthusiasms. 
There is no serious effort here to re-examine or re-assess Timrod’s sig- 
nificance as a writer. The critical purpose is absent. Too frequently Mr. 
Thompson is content simply to quote commendatory statements collected 
from various sources. Whole pages are given to this glorification of Tim- 
rod, and, one suspects, such adverse comments as may have presented 
themselves have been omitted. The level of critical intelligence addressed 
by the volume is most readily suggested by the character of the footnotes 
to the reprinted Timrod poems. Mr. Thompson finds it necessary to ap- 
pend explanations for such terms as “cot,” “germs,” “Dryad,” and “brine.” 

Even while deprecating the lack of anything like a critical estimate of 
Timrod, the student of American literature will not find this book utterly 
barren. Here is á brief biographical sketch introducing some personal 
‘reminiscences and family tradition which add some few footnotes to our 
knowledge of the author of “The Cotton Boll.” The biographical and 
bibliographical lists are useful. Here are photographs illustrating certain 
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places associated with the poet’s memory. Here, too, are republished three 
little known prose essays from the pen of Timrod the journalist. 

Even so, it cannot be truthfully said that this tribute to “The Laureate 
of the Confederacy” holds any very serious interest for the advanced stu- 
dent of American letters. A reading of the book, however, suggests two 
considerations which such a student might ponder: Is the time not ripe 
for a real study of Timrod as poet and man, and might the investigator 
not make a collection of Timrod’s prose with a view, should it prove sig- 
nificant, to publication? 

Appison Hissar, 

The University of North Carolina. 


Swattow BARN, or A Soyourn 1N THE Orm Dominion. By John Pendleton 
Kennedy. Edited with an Introduction by Jay B. Hubbell. American 
Authors Series. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1929. f 


We greet Kennedy’s Swallow Barn upon its republication with the 
same pleasure that we feel in greeting a friend of our youth who has been 
absent from our midst for a long time and who suddenly reappears. 
Swallow Barn deserved a better fate than that of being consigned to obliv- 
ion for the many years which have elapsed since the last edition of it 
was published. The modern craze for antique collecting is recalling to 
our minds with redoubled force the beauty of old time furniture, which 
beauty shows more beautiful with the mellowness of age upon it. Such 
is the case with a book like Swallow Barn. Its genial author wrote it in 
one of his mellowest moods, and in it he pictures the sunny side of life 
in old Virginia “befo’ de war.” It is a book to be read for relaxation. In it 
Kennedy does not burden his readers with an intricate plot; so that it 
may be read with equal pleasure either in parts or in its entirety. I can 
think of no book which I should prefer to have for a traveling companion 
on a wearisome journey. 

Professor Hubbell in a brief but appreciative introduction has pointed 
out that Kennedy. was a man of considerable prominence in his day, and 
that he promoted the cause of American letters in more ways than one. 
In 1833 and the years immediately following, he aided the bankrupt and 
dejected Poe both financially and spiritually to such an extent that that 
erring genius later declared that Kennedy was the truest friend he ever 
had. It is my own opinion that Kennedy literally saved Poe from ob- 
scurity and possible self-destruction. 

Kennedy’s friendship for Thackeray resulted in much useful infor- 
mation to the English author for his great book on Virginia life. Upon 
this subject much has been said and much has been left unsaid. Some 
claimed that Kennedy actually wrote a part of The Virginians for Thack- 
eray, and consequently a dispute arose which has not yet been definitely 
settled. 
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Professor Hubbell might have added that apart from Kennedy’s aid 
to other writers, and his constructive efforts to improve the inadequate 
copyright law, and his part in founding the Peabody Library in Baltimore, 
he deserves for his own work’s sake a greater recognition than has been 
accorded him. His Swallow Barn, as Professor Hubbell has stated, “was 
the first important fictional treatment of Virginia life; and its popularity 
helped to make Virginia a favorite background with later novelists.” His 
Horse Shoe Robinson was declared by Theodore Stanton in 1908 (Manual 
of American Literature, p. 147) to be “generally considered the best novel 
written in the South before the Civil War.” It was dramatized and Ken- 
nedy saw the play presented in Baltimore. As late as 1897 it was pub- 
lished by the University Publishing Company of New York in an edition 
designed for use in schools. Rob of the Bowl, Kennedy’s last novel, pic- 
tures an interesting period in the history of Colonial Maryland which has 
barely been touched in American fiction. f 

We are greatly indebted to Harcourt, Brace and Company, and to 
Professor Stanley T. Williams, the general editor of their excellent Ameri- 
can Authors Series, for including Swallow Barn in their list of titles. Like 
Professor Hubbell, many of us in the South rejoice to see a reawakening 
of interest in Southern fiction of the period of Swallow Barn. 

Readers of American Lrrerature will be glad to know that A. L. Burt 
& Company, New York, have recently republished in a popular edition 
both Horse Shoe Robinson and Rob of the Bowl. These books contain a 
number of full page illustrations by J..Watson Davis, and they are re- 
markably well bound and well printed for the price of seventy-five cents 
at which they are sold. 

Epwarp M. GWATHMEY. 

The College of William and Mary. 


Poems or Encar Arran Poe. Edited by Howard Mumford Jones. New 
York: The Spiral Press. 1929. vi + 55 pp. Limited edition. $10.00. 
Tue Day or Doom, or a Poetical Description of the Great and Last Judg- 
ment, with Other Poems. Edited by Kenneth B. Murdock. With draw- 
ings adapted from early New England gravestones by Wanda Gag. 
New York: The Spiral Press. 1929. xi + 94 pp, Limited edition. $6.00. _ 


With the publication of these two volumes, the Spiral Press has 
launched a notable series of beautifully printed books in the field of 
American literature, under the general editorship of Howard Mumford 
Jones. Approximately six titles are to-be issued annually, each in a suitable 
format. 

Printed in Lutetia type on Montval hand-made paper, Professor Jones’s 
edition of Poe’s poems is a very handsome book. The large page size 
makes it possible to avoid breaking the long lines of “The Raven” and 
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“The Bells.” Professor Jones has tried to include “every poem which by 
some passage of memorable magic belongs in, or aspires to, the small 
canon of his mature work.” Only “Tamerlane” and “Politian” are un- 
represented. In an admirable brief introduction the editor has pointed out 
that even within Poe’s narrow compass there is a relative range of theme 
and solidity of thought.” While Poe’s poems are not free from “senti- 
mentalism, mawkishness, merely mechanical ingenuity, and a certain 
affectation,” he says, nevertheless, when one considers the work of most 
of Poe’s contemporaries, “the astonishing thing is not that Poe exhibits 
these defects, but that these defects are relatively minor in the small body 
of his work.” 

In his edition of that early American “best seller,” The Day of Doom, 
Professor Murdock has followed the “Fifth Edition” printed in Boston 
in r7or, carefully following the original except in a few particulars which 
he carefully notes. A brief glossary of obsolete words and a note on the 
text supplement the introduction. The Day of Doom is an extraordinarily 
interesting historical document. “Denied the title of great poetry, shorn 
of its claim to peculiar infamy as a supreme example of theologic fire- 
breathing, it still does not deserve to be forgotten even now when it can 
move no one as it once moved the Puritan children who huddled beside 
the fire and became breathless with terror and awe as they spelled out 
its lines. For, after all, is there any document which sets forth more vividly 
what Calvinism meant for individuals, sects, nations, for years influenced 
in all the activities of life by its curious hold on the mind of man?” 
“, . it is diverting occasionally to read The Day of Doom simply as a 
curiosity and no more—a work in which a Divine Being conducts, in 
ballad measure, a logical debate with damned souls, and the terrors of the 
Pit are dealt with in the homely terms familiar to Puritan laymen two 
centuries ago. And for him who is ironically minded Wigglesworth and 
his verses may furnish a parable, wholesome to remember when idle 
speculations are in the air on such topics as the reasons for America’s 
failures and successes in art and the true meaning of the words ‘American’ 


and ‘democratic’ when applied to literature.” 
PP Jay B. Housse. 


Duke University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


New York Crry Newspapers, 1820-1850: A Bibliography. By Louis H. 
Fox. (The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Volume 
21, Parts I and II. 1927.) The University of Chicago Press. 1928. 


This most useful work, although published in December, is already 
out of print. It gives as complete a list as possible of the newspapers pub- 
lished with the limits named, with details of change of title, names of 
editors and publishers, and occasionally other notes of interest and, finally, 
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a very complete collation of the files (even single issues), preserved in 
the collections of the New York Historical Society, the New York Public 
Library, the American Antiquarian Society, and the Library of Congress. 
A few papers are located elsewhere, but complete collations were not at- 
tempted for other libraries. It is perhaps to be regretted that fuller details 
about the Wisconsin Historical Society, the New York State Library, and 
Yale collections (and perhaps a few others), were not added, at least for 
the more unusual papers; the New York State Library, for instance, has 
the originals of one or two papers of which the American Antiquarian 
Society’s photostats alone are recorded in this list. But probably Mr. Fox 
plans a supplement, as he asks for additions and corrections, and readers 
of American Literature who know of collections of New York papers 
may help him by addressing him at the New York Public Library. As 
one turns the leaves of the work, one is struck by the great publishing 
activity of the early thirties and middle forties of the century particularly. 
And as one looks at the many titles known only from references, or from 
a few scattered numbers, one wonders how much valuable information 
has perished with what seemed and, for the most part, was so ephemeral. 
Yet a great deal survives “to tease us out of thought” and the author has 
gathered accurately a vast amount of information. Anyone who attempts 
minute historical, literary or biographical research in the time will find 
himself deeply in Mr. Fox’s debt. 
Tuomas Otttve Maszorr. 
Brown University. 


Tue Heart or Burroucus’s Journats. Edited by Clara Burrus. Boston: 
The Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. 


Like the corresponding volumes on Emerson and Thoreau, The Heart 
of Burroughs’s Journals has been compiled by a capable editor, thoroughly 
acquainted with all of the material from which selections have been made. 
One finds in the volume the usual motley array of jottings common to 
any diary and a host of entries dealing with nature, religion, and liter- 
ature, covering the period from 1854, when Burroughs was seventeen 
years old, to February, 1921, a few weeks before he died. 

The naturalist’s occasional disparagement of his own literary accom- 
plishment, made in a peculiarly detached manner, might prove that he 
was possessed of no ordinary discernment, if his reaction to the World 
War did not supply a gloomy indication of “man’s talent for being 
gulled.” Despite the consummate amenity of his life at “Slabsides,” Bur- 
roughs was a typical Hun-hater, an eager devourer of war propaganda. 

To the student of American literature perhaps the chief interest to be 
found in the book lies in the numerous remarks about Whitman and 
Emerson, whom Burroughs regarded as “my spiritual father in the strictest 
sense.” There is a notable criticism of Thoreau that also deserves mention. 
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Walden, after a second reading, appeared to be “a vast deal of chaff with- 
out any wheat.” 
One might be inclined to regard some of the bits of nature lore as 
unnecessary padding, but that is a wholly personal matter, no doubt. 
CLARENCE GOHDES. 
Columbia University. 


Tue Souruwest in Lrrerature. Edited by Mabel Major and Rebecca W. 
Smith. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1929. xvi + 370 pp. 


“The aim of The Southwest in Literature is to furnish teachers in the 
high schools of the Southwest with an anthology of goad literature about 
the Southwest. Both the editors . . . have felt the need of fresh material 
which is related to the daily lives of boys and girls in this part of the 
country. However admirable “The Rhodora’ and ‘Snowbound’ are as lit- 
erature, they mean little in the experience of our pupils in this section. 
. . . Instead of making a collection of the works of writers who live in 
this section, we have disregarded sectional lines as to authorship and have 
selected from writers everywhere those poems and prose works which 
depict the life of the Southwest.” (Foreword to the Teacher.) This well 
edited textbook includes a literary map of the Southwest and a number 
of appropriate illustrations taken from pictures of Southwestern scenes 
by well-known painters. 

J. B. H. 


A Survey or Texas Lrrerarure. By Leonidas Warren Payne, Jr. Chicago: 
Rand McNally and Company. 1928. 76 pp. 


“An effort has been made in the following pages to sketch in outline 
form the history and development of the literature produced in and about 
Texas. It has been impossible in so brief a compass as I had at my com- 
mand to include all or even a tithe of the many authors, books, pamphlets, 
and other writings prepared by Texans or about Texas, but it is hoped 
that the more significant items which should be of interest to younger 
readers have been at least briefly touched upon.” (Author’s Preface.) 


J. B. H. 


Best SHort Srorres From THE SoutHwest. Edited by Hilton Ross Greer. 
Dallas: The Southwest Press. 1928. iv + 386 pp. 


“The typical short story of the Southwest,” says Mr. Greer, “wears the 
colors of sun and sand and saddle-leather. This volume offers the reader a 
more varied exhibit.” The Southwest is, quite naturally, somewhat weary 
of the conventional rôle which it has played in our fiction as the home 
of the cowboy and the Indian. Of the sixteen stories included in this vol- 
ume only three or four deal with the traditional Southwest. The authors 
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represented in the collection are Mary Austin, Joseph Hall Ranson, West- 
moreland Gray, Barry Benefield, Dorothy Scarborough, Winifred San- 
ford, John W. Thomason, Jr., Horace McCoy, A. W. Somerville, Chester 
T. Crowell, Norma Patterson, Thyra Samter Winslow, Margaret Belle 
Houston, Eugene Manlove Rhodes, Ted Dealey, and Olive McClintic 


Johnson. J. B. H. 


THE SPANISH ELEMENT IN SouTHWESTERN Ficrion. By [Miss] James Ellen 
Stiff. Privately printed. 1928. iii + 68 pp. 
A master’s thesis from Southern Methodist University. 
J. B. H. 


THE ANTHOLOGY oF ALABAMA PoerRY, 1928. Compiled by the Alabama 
Writers’ Conclave. With a Foreword by Frances R. Durham. Atlanta: 
Ernest Hartsock: The Bozart Press. 103 pp. $2.00. 

Among the poets represented in this collection of contemporary Ala- 
bama verse are Clement Wood, Lawrence Lee, and John Trotwood 
Moore. “A Biographical Dictionary of Alabama Poets” is appended. 

J. B. H. 


Micuican NoveLists, By Bernice M. Foster. Ann Arbor: George Wahr. 

1928. 30 pp. $.40. 

A list of Michigan writers of fiction, old and new, with titles and 
publication dates of novels. Among those included are Rex Beach, Edna 
Ferber, Ring Lardner, Stewart Edward White, Mary H. Catherwood, 
and Constance Fenimore Woolson. J.B. H. 


Hisrory of American Oratory. By Warren Choate Shaw. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1928. iv +`669 pp. 
A collection of American orations from Patrick Henry to Woodrow 
Wilson with introductions giving the biographical and historical setting 
for each oration. This is a good school text but not a history of American 
oratory in the narrow sense of the word. J.B. H. 


‘Tue Conjure Woman. By Charles W. Chesnutt. With a Foreword by 
J. E. Spingarn. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Company. vii + 229 pp. 
Of the author of The Conjure Woman, originally published in 1899, 

Mr. Spingarn says: “Mr. Chestnutt’s novels . . . are the first novels in 

which an American of Negro descent has in any real sense portrayed 

the fortunes of his race... . The Conjure Woman is the earliest of his 
novels, and is quite different from its successors. It is folktale pure and 
simple, but folktale most delightfully and whimsically told. . .. He was 

the first Negro novelist, and he is still the best.” a 

. B. H. 


IMMORTALITY FROM INDIA 


FREDERICK I. CARPENTER 
Harvard University 


I 
O MOST Americans Hindu philosophy is something mystical, 
vague, and alien. It was written into books about two thousand 
years ago by people who had no idea of science and did not care 
for exact thinking. It has nothing to do with practical life; but it is 
mysterious with a certain Oriental mystery, and of course possesses 
interest for scholars. 

This may approximate the opinion of the American reading pub- 
lic. But none the less, Hindu philosophy has exerted a powerful 
influence on modern American thinking—much more powerful 
than is generally realized. It is the purpose of the following article 
to trace one Hindu idea from its source in the Indian Scriptures, 
through the writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and so into the cur- 
rent of modern American poetry and thought. Emerson’s poems 
“Brahma” and “Hamatreya” are practically paraphrases of passages 
from the Hindu Scriptures, and after these poems the idea reap- 
pears in the poetry of Whitman, and in that of Mr. Carl Sandburg 
and of Mr. Stephen Vincent Benét. In the poetry of the latter two 
writers the idea has become completely Americanized, with all 
traces of any foreign origin lost, yet it seems that this origin is as 
clear as that of an abstract idea ever can be. 

In general this idea is immortality—not the old personal immor- 
tality—but the larger immortality of the life process itself. In 
modern scientific terms it is partly expressed as the conservation of 
energy; but there is more to it than that, for the ancient Hindu and 
modern American immortality is that of spiritual as well as physical 
energy. It includes the inspirational energy of old words and deeds 
in the spiritual world, as well as the quickening energy of dead 
bodies in the physical. It includes the immortal heroism of the dead 
warrior, and the immortal vitality of nature which causes flowers 
to grow from the warrior’s grave. Philosophically it identifies these 
two energies, and on them bases its belief in the continuity of life 
and in the absolute unity of the world. 
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This idea of the unity of life came originally from the Hindu, 
and has found its most perfect American expression in Emerson’s 
“Brahma.” In this poem we can trace the reincarnation in modern 
form of an idea which had existed for thousands of years among 
the Hindus. In their Scriptures it had found many different em- 
bodiments, and yet nowhere, perhaps, has it been expressed better 
than in Emerson’s “Brahma.” Recently in an American scholarly 
journal, a Hindu has quoted with approval the statement of the 
Sanskrit scholar, Professor Lanman, that 


The doctrine of the absolute unity finds perhaps its most striking ex- 
pression in Sanskrit in the Katha-Upanishad, but nowhere, neither in 
Sanskrit nor in English, has it been presented with more vigor, truthful- 
ness, and beauty of form than by Emerson in his famous lines paraphras- 
ing the Sanskrit passage." , 


And other students of Hindu literature have expressed themselves 
in much the same terms. 

Thus “Brahma” stands midway between two civilizations. A 
close study of the sources from which it derived and of the processes 
involved in its creation must be of central importance.” 

Emerson did not read any single Hindu work, and then forth- 
with sit down to write “Brahma.” Once he tried to do something 
of this kind, but after that attempt he had to wait for eleven years, 
and to read and think over many more Hindu books before he 
finally was able to produce his perfected poem. And meanwhile 
he had written an essay on Plato, in which he spoke of the idea as 
follows: 

In all nations there are minds which incline to dwell in the conception 
of the fundamental Unity. . . . This tendency finds its highest expression 
in the religious writings of the East, and chiefly in the Indian Scriptures, 
in the Vedas, the Bhagavat Geeta, and the Vishnu Purana. Those writ- 
ings contain little else than this idea, and they rise to pure and sublime 
strains in celebrating it. 

* Harvard Theological Review, IV, 411. (Article by Herambachandra Maitra.) 

? This study of the sources of “Brahma” has been twice suggested and partially accom- 
plished: by W. T. Harris in a chapter of F. B. Sanborn’s The Genius and Character of 
Emerson (Boston, 1885), pp. 372-7; and by D. L. Maulsby in his Emerson: His Contribution 


to Literature (Tufts College, 1911), pp. 123-5. But such a study has never been completed 
for the whole poem, nor the results brought together. 
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The Same, the Same: friend and foe are of one stuff... $ 


Here the same general thought is treated in prose that the first 
lines of “Brahma” expressed later, in verse. But probably it will 
clarify matters to have the text of “Brahma” before us: 


If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 

The first two lines of the poem are probably the most interest- 
ing of all, because the thought behind them offered itself to Emerson 
in three forms before he finally composed his own verses. First, in 
1845, he copied into his Journal a passage from the Vishnu Purana: 
“What living creature slays or is slain? What living creature pre- 
serves or is preserved? . . .”;* and immediately versified the thought 
as follows: l 

What creature slayeth or is slain? 
What creature saves or savèd is? ... 


At about this same time he was reading the Bhagavat Gita, where 
he must have seen the same thought reéxpressed: “The man who be- 
lieveth that it is the soul which killeth, and he who thinketh that the 
soul may be destroyed are both alike deceived; for it neither killeth, 
nor is it killed.” 

* Works, IV, 49. 


* Journals, VII, 127. 
© Chapter II, verse 19. Emerson was using the translation by Sir Charles “i "> 1785). 
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Neither of these readings, however, produced the first two lines 
of “Brahma.” In 1856, eleven years later, when Emerson was read- 
ing from the Katha-U panishad, he came on the following: “If the 
slayer thinks that I slay or if the slain thinks I am slain, then both 
of them do not know well. It [the soul] does not slay, nor is it 
slain.”* Here for the first time he found the thought put into the 
mouth of “Brahma,” the god of life, who spoke in the first person— 
as Emerson made him speak in his own poem. But by this time 
Emerson had become so familiar with the thought that he no longer 
copied this passage into his Journals. The only proof we have that 
he read it is the fact that he copied other passages from this same 
translation of the Upanishad into his Journals, along with his poem 
“Brahma,” which he evidently composed at the same time. These 
passages furnished some of the thought for the later verses of his 
poem, although in them the parallelism is not so exact. 

Thus lines 3 and 4 of “Brahma”: “They know not well the subtle 
ways, I keep, . . .” may be paralleled to the phrases: “they do not 
know well,” and “The soul being more subtle than what is subtle.”” 

Line 5 of the poem, in the second stanza: “Far or forgot to me is 
near,” may be related to: “He is far, and also near.” And likewise 
lines 6 and 7: “Shadow and sunlight are the same; The vanished. 
gods to me appear” may be related to : “From whom the sun rises, 
and in whom it sets again, him all the gods entered.”® But finally 
line 8: “And one to me are shame and fame,” finds no parallel in 
the Upanishad, but only in the Bhagavat Gita (which Emerson had. 
read many years earlier): “He . . . to whom praise and blame are 
alike.”?° . 


Of the third stanza, lines 9, 10, and 11 of “Brahma”: 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 


seem to have no direct source. But the general thought is paralleled 


Emerson was probably using the translation by Dr. E. Réer, Upanishads, p. 105, pub- 
lished in the Biblioteca Indica (Calcutta, 1853). 

*Copied in journals, IX, 57, from the Upanishads, p. 105. 

“From the Upanishads as quoted in Journals, ibid. 

° Upanishads, p. 111, and ibid, 

* Chap. XH, verse 19. 
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by the following lines copied by Emerson from the Upanishad: “He 
proceeds from death to death who beholds here difference,” and 
“There is no doubt concerning it the soul.” The last line in this 
‘stanza, line 12: “And I the hymn the Brahmin sings,” again is to 
be paralleled only in the Bhagavat Gita: “I am the sacred verse.”** 

In the final stanza Mr. W. T. Harris has identified “the strong 
gods” as Indra, god of the storm; Agni, god of fire, and Yama, god 
of death, who “are absorbed into Brahma at the close of the 
Kalpa;”’ and the “sacred Seven” as the seven “Maharshis,” or high- 
est saints. Finally, the last, striking line of the poem: “Find me, 
and turn thy back on heaven,” is paralleled in the Bhagavat Gita by: 
“The high-souled ones, who achieve the highest perfection, attaining 
to me, do not again come to life. . . . All worlds, O Arguna! up to 
the world of Brahman, are destined to return. But... after at- 
taining to me, there is no birth again.”!* And yet perhaps a closer 
parallel is to be found in Emerson’s own earlier writing: “That 
which the soul seeks is resolution into being above form, out of Tar- 
tarus and out of heaven,—liberation from nature”**—a passage that 
occurs in his essay on Plato. 

Thus it becomes clear that “Brahma,” perfectly adapted and ex- 
pressed as it is in the verse of Emerson, was developed out of 
snatches of the ancient Hindu Scriptures. The fundamental idea 
had been present in Emerson’s mind for many years before the poem 
was composed, and during this time he himself had once expressed 
it in prose. — 

’ Indeed, Emerson later expressed this idea for a third time at the 
close of his essay entitled “Immortality”: 


Brahma the supreme, whoever knows him obtains whatever he wishes. 
The soul is not born; it does not die; it was not produced from anyone. 
Nor was any produced from it. Unborn, eternal, it is not slain, though the 
body is slain, subtler than what is subtle, greater than what is great.1® 

That which I am, thou art, and that also is this world, with its gods and 
heroes and mankind. Men contemplate distinctions because they are-stupe- 
fied with ignorance. The words J and mine constitute ignorance.?* 


™ Chap. IX, verse 18. 
*F, B. Sanborn, ed., The Genius and Character of Emerson, p. 377. 
™ Chap. VII, verse 17. - * Works, VIII, 351. 

. “Works, VI, 51. " Works; IV, 49-50. 
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By reading the above two quotations consecutively, it is easy to 
see how the idea of “Brahma” relates itself to the idea of the poem 
“Hamatreya;” namely, that “the words J and mine constitute ignor- 
ance.” This correlative idea also was a common one to the Hindu 
Scriptures and to Emerson’s later thought. For instance, in Emer- 
son’s final essay “Illusions,” he refers to it again: “The Hindoos, in 
their sacred writings, express the liveliest feeling, both of the essen- 
tial identity, and of that illusion which they conceive variety to be. 
‘The notions, J am, and This is mine, which influence mankind, are 
but delusions of the mother of the world.’ ”*7 

“Hamatreya,” then, is also based on the Hindu idea of absolute 
unity. But, unlike “Brahma,” it attempts to express both sides of the 
idea—both the Eastern feeling for “essential identity,” and the 
Yankee feeling for “difference”—for distinction and property. Thus 
“Hamatreya” is dual in tone and feeling, and is perhaps less great as 
a poem than “Brahma.” It is like “Brahma,” however, in that it is 
largely based on the Hindu Scriptures; except that it is traceable to 
one single passage, taken from the Vishnu Purana, which Emerson 
copied into his journal in 1845.*° 

Both the poem and the passage are too long for complete quo- 
tation, but partial quotation from each will illustrate how Emerson’s 
creative mind worked when reacting more immediately and less - 
subtly to outside influence than it did in the case of “Brahma.” The 
passages quoted may also help to exemplify the development of the 
underlying idea. 

“Hamatreya” begins with a striking expression of “difference” 
(from the Yankee point of view), works around to the statement of 
(Hindu) identity, expresses this in the “Earth Song” and closes with 
a rather trite moralistic quatrain: 

Bulkeley, Hunt, Willard, Hosmer, Merriam, Flint, 
Possessed the land which rendered to their toil 

Hay, corn, roots, hemp, flax, apples, wool, and wood. 
Each of these landlords walked amidst his farm 
Saying, ‘Tis mine, my children’s, and my name’s. 


1 Works, VI, 324. The last sentence is from the Vishnu Purana (see note, p. 432). 
8 Journals, VIL, 127. 
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Earth laughs in flowers, to see her boastful boys 
Earth-proud, proud of the earth which is not theirs; 
Who steer the plow, but cannot steer their feet 
Clear of the grave. 


Ah! thie hot owner sees not Death, who adds 
Him to his land, a lump of mould the more. 
Hear what the Earth says:— 


“Mine and yours; 
Mine, not yours. 
Earth endures; 
Stars abide— 
Shine down in the old sea; 
Old are the shores; 
But where are the old men?” 


“They called me theirs, 
Who so controlled me; 

Yet every one 

Wished to stay, and is gone, 
How am I theirs 

If they cannot hold me, 
But I hold them?” 


When I heard the Earth-song 

I was no longer brave; 

My avarice cooled 

Like lust in the chill of the grave. 


The above includes about half of “Hamatreya,” and may be com- 
pared with the following short extract from the passage of the 
Vishnu Purana from which it developed: 


These and other kings who ... have indulged the feeling that sug- 
gests “This earth is mine,—it is my son’s—it belongs to my dynasty,”— 
have all passed away... . Earth laughs, as if smiling with autumnal 
flowers. . . . I will repeat to you, Maitreya, the stanzas that were chanted 
by Earth.... 

How great is the folly of princes. . . . “Thus,” they say, “will we con- 
quer the ocean encircled Earth;” and intent upon their project, behold 
not death, which is not far off. . . . Foolishness has been the character of 
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every king who has boasted, “All this earth is mine—everything is mine 
—it will be in my house forever”;—for he is dead. 

These were the verses, Maitreya, which the Earth recited, and by lis- 
tening to which ambition fades away like snow before the sun.!® 


—Thus “Hamatreya” developed out of the Hindu dialogue between 
Vishnu and Maitreya. The closeness of phrase and idea is obvious. 
Only the interesting question remains as to why Emerson changed 
the name in his title from “Maitreya” to “Hamatreya.” 


Il 


But the vital fact in all this discussion of sources is that “Hama- 
treya” and “Brahma” do not merely express Hindu ideas which 
Emerson transplanted as exotics into American literary soil. They 
have not’ remained bits of foreign mysticism. Rather they prepared 
the way for much of the best in modern American poetry. 

“Hamatreya” expressed the feeling for the identity of matter, 
of Earth and the human body—“one lump of mould the more.” . 
“Brahma” expressed the feeling for the identity of energy, of the 
human soul and the life process— 


Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


The thought of these two has been fused and reéxpressed by sev- 
eral later American poets, who have successively developed the 
theme. First came Whitman’s poem, written rather late in life: 


Pensive, on her dead gazing, I heard the Mother of All, 

Desperate, on the torn bodies, on the forms covering the battle 
fields gazing; 

As she called to her earth with mournful voice while she stalked: 

Absorb them well, O my earth, she cried—I charge you, lose not 
my sons! lose not an atom; | 


And you trees, down in your roots, to bequeath to all future trees, 
My dead absorb—my young men’s beautiful bodies absorb—and 
their precious, precious, precious blood; 


2 Copied in Emerson’s Journals for 1845 from the Vishnu Purana, Book IV. See also 
Emerson's Works, IX, 416-7. 
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Which, holding in trust for me, faithfully back again give me, 
many a year hence, 

In unseen essence and odor of surface and grass, centuries 
hence... . 


Whitman’s conception of the “Mother of All” is one which is 
close to Hindu thought, even though it may not be purely Hindu. 
It is parallel to Emerson’s idea of Brahma as the creative source of 
all life—“energy” personified. Whitman’s “Earth” is of course the 
same as the speaker of the “Earth-Song” in “Hamatreya.” In Emer- 
son the idea: “If the slain think he is slain,” is still somewhat mys- 
tical, as is the Hindu. In Whitman the energy from the- bodies 
of the slain is to be absorbed by the earth and transformed into 
“the unseen essence and odor of surface and grass.” 

Whether Whitman derived his inspiration from Emerson’s 
poems, or whether he got it more directly from the Hindu books 
is an interesting question, and one which only a close student of 
Whitman can ever answer. We may remember that Whitman had 
told Thoreau that he had never read the Orientals, saying: “Tell 
me about them.” Also, of course, Whitman early claimed Emerson 

-as his master. But on the other hand Whitman, writing late in 
life, spoke of reading the Hindu Scriptures when first engaged in 
` the composition of his Leaves of Grass. So for the present the ques- 
tion of Whitman’s sources must remain unanswered. In any case, 
however, the statement of Rabindrinath Tagore is interesting, that 
“no American has caught the Oriental spirit so well as Whitman.”?° 
Thus the Hindu idea, which Emerson had incorporated in his 
two poems, was reémbodied in purely American form in Whitman’s 
later poem dealing with the slain heroes of the Civil War. But 
beyond Whitman the idea progressed still farther. His poem had 
still kept the Hindu personifications—the “Mother of All” and 
“Earth.” It remained for Mr. Carl Sandburg to write a poem in 
which all trace of foreign origin should have passed away, and his 
“Grass” is especially interesting in this connection:— 
Pile the bodies high at Austerlitz and Waterloo. 
Shovel them under and let me work—I am the grass; 
I cover all. 


*Emory Holloway, Whitman (New York, 1926), p. 156. 
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And pile them high at Gettysburg 

And pile them high at Ypres and Verdun. 

Shovel them under and let me work. 

Two years, ten years, and passengers ask the conductor: 
“What place is this?” 
“Where are we now?” 


I am the grass. 
Let me work. 


—So Emerson, Whitman, and Mr. Carl Sandburg. But in this 
literary procession what of the popular ballad of the Civil War, 
“John Brown’s Body Lies A-mouldering in the Grave”? Was it 
born directly out of the popular mind of America? Or was it first 
conceived by some New England patriot who perhaps had long 
known the poetry of Emerson, and now suddenly drew some part 
of his idea from that? Of course the question can never be an- 
swered. But one thing seems certain—that Mr. Benét composed 
his epic against the background of all these earlier poems. They 
have become the spiritual heritage of the American people. And 
whether they derive wholly or only in part from the old Hindu 
Scriptures the relationship which does exist is a striking and sug- 
gestive one. i 


EARLY CRITICISM OF EMILY DICKINSON 


ANNA MARY WELLS 
New York University 


I 


HEN Emily Dickinson appeared upon the literary horizon 

in this decade, she was greeted as a discovery of twentieth 
century critics. The revelation of an overlooked genius is always a 
pleasure, since it reveals not only the excellence of our own taste but 
also the obtuseness of someone else. And it is a source of particularly 
solid satisfaction to a modern critic to discover a mistake or an over- 
sight on the part of our Victorian literary grandparents. Therefore, 
when ‘in 1924 Conrad Aiken called hers “perhaps the finest poetry 
by a woman in the English language,”* the book reviewers, at least, 
were inclined to overlook the fact that William Dean Howells had 
spoken similarly of it in 1891: 

If nothing else had come out of our life but this strange poetry, we 
should feel that in the work of Emily Dickinson, America, or New Eng- 
land rather, had made a distinctive addition to the literature of the world, 
and could not be left out of any record of it. This poetry is as characteristic 
of our life as our business enterprise, our political turmoil, our demagog- 
ism or our millionaires.” 


It is not difficult to understand why this should be. The attitude 
of most of Emily Dickinson’s poetry is closer to what we choose to 
call modern than to the general conception of what people were 
thinking in the eighteen-nineties. The flippancy of many of the re- 
ligious poems, the epigrammatic brevity of all, and the unexpected 
mingling of sardonic wit with sentiment find numerous parallels in 
the work of our contemporary poets. 

Heavenly Father, take to Thee 
The supreme iniquity 
Fashioned by thy candid hand 
In a moment contraband. 


Though to trust us seems to us 
More respectful, we are dust. 


*Conrad Aiken, “Emily Dickinson,” The London Bookman, LXVII, 8 (October, 1924). 
? W. D. Howells, “Poems by Emily Dickinson,” Harper’s Magazine, LXXXII, 318. 
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We apologize to thee 
For thine own duplicity.’ 


The idea of this poem is not unique in the literature of the cen- 
tury; it suggests Mark Twain’s The Mysterious Stranger. Emily 
Dickinson was not an iconoclast, nor, so far as her thinking went, 
was she solitary, although her poetry was not of the type popularly 
associated with the years between 1830 and 1886 when she lived. 


I 

The outline of her life story is widely known, partly because it 
is one which offers scope for a good deal of romantic speculation. 
Daughter of a New England family long connected with Amherst 
college, she lived all her life in Amherst, the last thirty years in a 
seclusion which the village, and later the world, regarded as mys- 
terious. None of the many explanations which have been offered 
for this have been accepted as entirely satisfactory.* In her teens and 
early twenties she left the town a few times: for a year at South 
Hadley Female Seminary, for visits in Boston or concerts in North- 
ampton, and once for a winter in Washington and Philadelphia, 
where she was reported to have had a tragic love affair.” She lived 


* Emily Dickinson, Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1924), p. 298. 

“In addition to the explanation in the official biography mentioned below, we have the 
statement of Mrs. M. L. Todd in the introduction to Poems of Emily Dickinson, Second Se- 
ries (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1892), that she “lived in seclusion from no love disap- 
pointment,” but that her way of life was “the normal blossoming of a nature introspective 
to the last degree.” Mrs. Todd was a personal friend of Emily Dickinson, but it is of course 
possible that she was not informed of all the facts in the poet's life. Colonel T. W. -Hig- 
ginson, in his paper on Emily Dickinson published in Carlyle’s Laugh, admits that she 
puzzled him, and quotes her as having said when he asked her whether she ever felt the 
want of company or employment, “I never thought of conceiving that I could ever have 
the slightest approach to such a want in all future time.” A Mrs. T. A. Eliot, in a some- 
what rambling article of personal reminiscences published in the Sunday Oregonian (Port- 
land, Oregon), on March 19, 1899, states that the Dickinson family were noted for eccen- 
tricities, and implies that Miss Dickinson may have been mildly insane. Other articles of 
personal reminiscence offer variations of the official love story. (Cf. “Reminiscences of Emily 
Dickinson,” by C. B. Green in The Bookman for November, 1924, and “Emily Dickinson,” 
by L. F. Abbott, an Amherst undergraduate from 1877 to 1881, in The Outlook, CXL, 211- 
213.) Jean Catel attempted a psychoanalytical analysis of the situation in an article en- 
titled “Essai d'analyse psychologique” in The Revue Anglo-Americaine for October, 1924 (II, 
394), but ended by admitting that the biographical material was insufficient. “On devine 
qu'une pieuse et regrettable reticence nous voile l'essentiel.” Conrad Aiken’s suggestion, which 
seems to me rather penetrating, is that her early life gave her so little intellectual com- 
panionship worthy of her that she turned in upon herself, and that later she enjoyed being 
an enigma and deliberately exaggerated her effects. (Conrad Aiken, “Emily Dickinson,” 
The Dial, LXXVI, 301-308.) 

5 Martha Dickinson Bianchi, Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson (Boston and New York: 
The Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924). 
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on this continent in company with Emerson, Thoreau, Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Whitman, and Melville, and 
into the time when these were succeeded by Henry James, Howells, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. Transcendentalism was in its most 
flourishing period during the decade in which she was growing to 
maturity. As Conrad Aiken has pointed out,° Moby Dick, The Scar- 
let Letter, and Leaves of Grass were all published during her early 
maturity. But the probabilities are that she never saw any of the 
three except The Scarlet Letter. She wrote once to a friend who in- 
quired about her reading: “You speak of Mr. Whitman. I never read 
his book, but was told it was disgraceful.”’ On another occasion she 
wrote to Colonel Higginson, who had inquired what she liked: “He 
[her father] buys me many books, but begs me not to read them be- 
cause he fears they joggle the mind.”® 

What other people were writing during her own time, then, had 
comparatively little effect on her, although she seems to have ab- 
sorbed something of the spirit of Transcendentalism. Her taste, 
formed by what opportunities she had for reading, was more cath- 
olic than discriminating.® Dream Days by Ik Marvel was one of her 
favorite contemporary books. During a vacation from the South 
Hadley Female Seminary she wrote that she had been reading Evan- 
geline, The Princess, and The Twins and Heart by Tupper,’ and 
had liked them all. She admired the poetry and prose of Helen Hunt 
Jackson,"* her personal friend and author of Ramona as well as of 
that celebrated fifth-reader classic, “October’s Bright Blue Weather.” 
Yet along with these preferences she knew and enjoyed the Brown- 
ings, George Eliot, Poe, Hawthorne, Keats, Sir Thomas Browne, the 
Bible (particularly the book of Revelation), DeQuincey, Tennyson, 
Plato, Dante, the Brontés, Wordsworth, and Dickens, among others 
whom she mentions.’* Of Shakespeare she said, “After Shakespeare 

*Conrad Aiken, “Emily Dickinson,” The Dial, LXXVI, 301-308. 

* Bianchi, op. cit., p. 239. 

*Thomas Wentworth Higginson, “Emily Dickinson” in The Atlantic Monthly, LXVIII, 
446 (October, 1891). This entire paper was republished in his volume, Carlyle’s Laugh, and 
Other Surprises (Boston: The Houghton Mifin Co., 1909). 

* Bianchi, op. cit., p. 82. i * Thid., p. 136. 

* Ibid., p. 372. In a letter from Emily Dickinson to Helen Hunt Jackson dated March, 
1885, the poet praises Ramona, which she has just finished reading. 

1 These references occur throughout the letters. For those mentioned here see Bianchi's 


Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson, pp. 276, 294, 302, 318, 327, 240, 287, 311. There are 
many others. 
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is any other writer needed?”** She quoted from many of these in 
her letters, particularly from Dickens and Shakespeare. It is hard to 
understand just what Conrad Aiken meant by the “meagreness of 
literary allusion”** in her letters. 

Many attempts have been made to show literary E EEN in 
her work. She has been compared most frequently, I suppose, to 
Blake. But neither in her own time nor in ours have critics seen much 
relation to others writing at her own time. That may be the reason 
why one reviewer of the Collected Poems in 1924 said, with a blithe 
disregard for the facts, that her poetry was “first published, thanks 
to the persistence of a niece,” and that her family were “fortunately 
too unintelligent even of its ultimate value to burn the poetry as the 
poet had requested, and so the bundle of priceless lyrics, tied up with 
bits of blue ribbon were allowed to repose in a drawer undis- 
turbed.”" The same injustice to her family is implied in the subtitle 
to the volume of poems most recently issued, Further Poems of 
Emily Dickinson, Withheld from Publication by Her Sister La- 
vinia.’® The evidence of the early volumes of Miss Dickinson’s work 
indicates that it is to this sister Lavinia that we owe their publication 
in the 1890's, and that the poems not published at that time were re- 
jected by the editors as inferior to the best rather than withheld from 
consideration.*” Another recent reviewer, equally careless of fact, has 
said, “She never dreamed of her potential pinions.” 


* Bianchi, op. cit., p. 294. “Conrad Aiken, op. cit. 

=J, G. Fletcher, “Woman and Poet,” The Saturday Review of Literature, 1, 77 (August 
30, 1924). 

* Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1929. 

“In the introduction to the first series, published by Little, Brown and Company in 
Boston in 1901 (first published by Roberts Brothers, 1891), Colonel Higginson, co-editor 
with Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, said, “This selection from her poems is published to meet 
the desire of her personal friends, and especially of her surviving sister.” For the second 
series, referred to in footnote 4, Mrs. Todd wrote the introduction. She ‘said: “Without 
important exception, her friends have generously placed at the disposal of the Editors any 
poems they have received from her; and these have given the obvious advantage of com- 
parison among several renderings of the same verse. To what further rigorous pruning 
her verses would have been subjected had she published them herself we can not know.” 
Finally, in the introduction to the third series, published by Roberts Brothers in 1896, Mrs. 
Todd said, “The intellectual activity of Emily Dickinson was so great that a large and 
characteristic choice is still possible among her literary material, and this third volume is 
put forward in response to the repeated wish of the admirers of her peculiar genius.” These 
three passages seem to me to indicate clearly the coöperation of surviving members of Miss 
Dickinson's family in this first publication. The last one at least suggests that the editor 
did hot see fit to publish all the available material in the third volume. 

“Mildred Wasson, “Victory Comes Late to Emily Dickinson,” Literary Digest Inter- 
national Book Review, vol. YI, no. 12, p. 780 (November, 1925). 
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This romantic and popular account of the survival of neglected 
manuscripts has little if any basis in fact. The family of Emily Dick- 
inson seems to have joined with her friends in urging her to publish 
her poems while she still lived; visitors considered_it a great honor 
to be allowed to hear some of them read; her sister Lavinia and her 
sister-in-law Susan treasured every scrap they could find, as did most 
of the friends to whom she sent verses in letters, and her first volume 
of poems was published less than five years after her death, largely 
through the efforts of a man who had admired her work greatly dur- 
ing her lifetime, Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson.’® Helen 
Hunt Jackson wrote back to Amherst in 1884: 


My dear friend— 

What portfolios full of verses you must have! It is a cruel wrong to 
your day and generation that you will not give them light. 

If such a thing should happen as that I should outlive you, I wish you 
would make me your literary legatee and executor. Surely after you are 
what is called “dead,” you will be willing that the poor ghosts you have 
left behind should be cheered and pleased by your verses, will you not??? 


Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springfield Republican, called the 
author of these poems “part angel and part demon.”** And Emily 
Dickinson herself, although she consistently refused to publish, had 
a fair notion of her own rarity. “All men say ‘what’ to me but I 
thought it a fashion,”** she confided once to Colonel Higginson, and 
a number of the poems, particularly those in The Single Hound, ex- 
press a sort of intellectual vanity. 


P The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson is authority for the statement that the poems 
used to be read to visitors in the Dickinson family. Many letters to Colonel Higginson tell 
of attempts of various individuals to get Miss Dickinson to publish her poems. Colonel Hig- 
ginson, in the article cited, quotes two letters asking him to advise her not to publish her 
poems, so that’ she may quote him in her refusal. Another letter from her in the same 
article says, “Two editors of journals came to my father’s house this winter and asked me 
for my mind, and. when I asked them ‘why’ they said I was penurious and they would use 
it for the world.” In a letter to another friend, quoted on p. 281 of the Life and Letters, 
Miss Dickinson said: Of Miss P. I know but this dear. She wrote me in October, request- 
ing me to aid the world by my chirrup more. Perhaps she stated it as my duty, I don't 
distinctly remember, and always burn such letters so I cannot obtain it now. I replied de- 

. dining,” This would seem to indicate that such letters were not unusual. 
® Quoted in the introduction to Poems of Emily Dickinson, Second Series. 
™ Bianchi, op. cit., p. 81. 
2T, W. Higginson, op. cit., p. 449- 
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IV 


Her friendship with Colonel Higginson -was one of the most 
curious in all literary history. In 1862, having admired his articles 
in The Atlantic Monthly, she sent him a note expressing her ad- 
miration and a desire for criticism. He was at the time prominent 
in Boston literary circles, and a friend of many of the most famous 
writers of the nineteenth century. His account of the effect which her 
poetry had on him may be found in the Aélantic for October, 1891, 
in the article from which I have already quoted, which was pub- 
lished after Miss Dickinson’s death: 


The impression of a wholly new and original genius was as distinct 
on my mind at the first reading of these four poems as it is now after 
thirty years of further knowledge.?? 


The four poems, untitled as hers usually were, were those beginning 
“Safe in their Alabaster Chambers,” “The Nearest Dream Recedes 
Unrealized,” “T1 Tell You How the Sun Rose,” and “We Play at 
Paste,” which Colonel Higginson singled out for comment. 


We play at paste 

Till qualified for pearl 
Then drop the paste 
And deem ourself a fool. 


The shapes, though, were similar, 
And: our new hands 

Learned gem tactics 

Practicing sands. 


According to the popular view of nineteenth century literary criti- 
cism, Colonel Higginson should have said: “Pearl does not rhyme 
with fool; ‘ourself’ is a grammatically incorrect form; the first stanza 
is iambic and the second won’t scan.” Instead he said: “This com- 
prises in its eight lines a truth so searching that it seems the con- 
densed experience of a long life.” It is characteristic of all his criti- 
cism of Miss Dickinson to appreciate her insight and her epigram- 
matic brilliance, although he seems never to have appreciated fully 
her emotional qualities. He wrote her immediately, commending the 


” Ibid., p. 445. 
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poetry, pointing out some of its flaws, and suggesting that she delay 
to publish until she had written somewhat longer. 


At first I tried a little—a very little—to lead her in the direction of 
rules and traditions, but I fear it was only perfunctory and she interested 
me more in her—so to speak—unregenerate condition. I soon abandoned 
all attempt to guide this extraordinary nature, and simply accepted her 
confidence, giving as much as I could of what interested her in return.?4 


That Colonel Higginson understated here his own importance in 
the life of Miss Dickinson is amply testified by her letters to him. 
They continued to correspond to the end of her life. He sent her 
books to read, and suggested emendations in her poetry, which she 
almost never adopted although she called him “teacher” in her let- 
ters. Her gratitude to him was tremendous. She said once: 


Of our greatest acts we are ignorant. You are not aware that you 
saved my life.?® 

You speak of Pippa Passes. I never heard anyone speak of Pippa Passes 
before. You see my posture is benighted. a 


Her attitude toward him was always humble and eager. Her niece, 
“Mrs. Bianchi, suggests that there was a touch of mockery in it;?” 
if so, I think it must have been mixed with a good deal of genuine 
feeling, for she told him many things about herself, her family, and 
her emotions that add considerably to our meager stock of biograph- 
ical information. One of the most famous descriptions of her is in a 
letter to him in answer to one of his containing a request for a photo- 
graph. It contains the often-quoted line, “eyes the color of sherry the 


* Ibid., p. 448. 3 Ibid., p. 452. ™ Ibid., p. 448. 

"Mrs. Bianchi (op. cit, p. 71) says: “It was in 1862 also that her literary philandering 
with Colonel T. W. Higginson began through a stray note of admiration from her for his 
article in the Atlantic Monthly on the Procession of the Flowers sent her by Sister Sue. Her 
family viewed the ensuing correspondence between them as a diverting interlude rather than 
a serious instruction, for, though she addressed him as Dear Master with an outward show 
of docile humility she never changed one line to please him. Their relations seem to have 
remained as a comedy version of Browning's Statue and the Bust.” On p. 72 Mrs. Bianchi 
adds: “His letters to her, and there were many of them, she labelled to be burned upon her 
death; her chivalry outrunning his publication of her little impulsive notes to him, published 
with his own comment.” The grounds for Mrs. Bianchi’s objection to this publication are 
not clear, since she herself permitted the inclusion of these, along with many more personal 
letters in the Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson. 
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guest left in the bottom of the glass.”** Many of her ideas about lit- 
erature, life, and religion were phrased succinctly for one of the few 
persons who she thought could understand them. It was to him that 
she said of her family: “They are religious except me, and address 
an eclipse every morning whom they call Father.”?® She explained 
„to him also why she felt as she did about association with people. 
“They talk of hallowed things aloud and embarrass my dog.”®° Be- 
yond the approbation of a few chosen friends she shunned any sort 
of publicity. Her half humorous contempt for humanity and her 
recognition of her own superiority are expressed in a number of 
poems. 
I’m nobody. Who are you? 
Are you nobody, too? 
Then, there’s a pair of us—don’t tell! 
They'd banish us, you know. 


How dreary to be somebody! 

- How public, like a frog, 
To tell your name the livelong day 
To an admiring bog!** 


She boasted of 


Eternity’s disclosure 

To favorites, a few, 

Of the colossal substance 
_ Of immortality.3* 


The correspondence with Colonel Higginson also throws a good 
deal of light on another question which has vexed critics ever since 
her work was first published. The argument still continues: did 
Emily Dickinson write awkwardly, ungrammatically, and with 
faulty rhymes because she was unable to do better, or because her 
artistic purpose demanded that she write so? The modern critic tends 
toward the belief that every irregularity was conscious and of artistic 
purpose. Susan Miles, in The London Mercury for February, 1926, 

* Higginson, op. cit. p. 447.  ” Ibid., p. 446. “ Ibid., p. 449. 


“Emily Dickinson, Complete Poems, p. 17. 
5 lbid., p. 268. ; 
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says that the irregularities express a world which does not dovetail 
properly, and goes on to analyze and classify the near-rhymes into 
three-quarter rhymes, half-rhymes, and non-rhymes, and to demon- 
state that in each case the sense of the verse demands exactly as close 
an approximation to rhyme as the poet chose. I-very much doubt 
whether Emily Dickinson herself ever worked out any system of 
rhyme approximations. Poetry for her was always connected with 
emotion rather than cerebration, and her interest in form was only 
spasmodic. She did speak of it occasionally in answer to suggestions 
from Colonel Higginson: 


You think my gait spasmodic. I am in danger, sir. You think me un- 
controlled. I have no tribunal. 
Are these more orderly? I thank you for the truth. 


When I try to organize, my little force explodes, and leaves me bare 
and charred.’ 


But when left to herself, her questions were of a different sort. In 
her first letter to Colonel Higginson she said, “Should you think it 
breathed, and had you leisure to tell me, I should feel quick grati- 
tude.”** Again she asked, “Have I told it clear?” and “Are they 
faithful ?”** Her explanation of the reason she desired instruction 
shows the same interest in expressiveness rather than traditional cor- 
rectness of form: 


An ignorance, not of customs, but if caught with the dawn or the sun- 
set see me, myself the only kangaroo among the beauty, sir, if you please, 
it afflicts me, and I thought instruction would take it away.** 


It was only to remove this affliction that she cared for instruction. 
Her famous definition of poetry shows the same emotional attitude: 


If I read a book, and it makes my whole body so cold no fire can ever 
warm me, I know that it is poetry. If I feel physically as if the top of my 
head were taken off, I know that it is poetry. These are the only ways I 
know. Is there any other way??? 


I think that unless we refuse to believe she was sincere in this, we 
cannot believe she had a reasoned technique. She did have, however, 
what Colonel Higginson called “an ear which had its own tenacious 

= Higginson, op. cit., pp. 447, 448. 

* Ibid., p. 445. = Ibid., p. 448. 

Ibid., p. 446. 3 Ibid., p. 453. 
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fastidiousness.”°* She did not undervalue her taste. She worked for 
simplicity, clarity, precision. Her refinement led. frequently to ob- 
scurity, but it was always the obscurity of extreme condensation, not 
that of a hazy idea. 

In 1886 she died, leaving neither a literary executor nor any in- 
structions about the disposition of her poetry. Five years later Colonel 
Higginson and Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, an Amherst friend, jointly 
edited a selection from‘her poems. Neither of them expected that 
Emily Dickinson would ever have a large audience; they. published 
the volume for the sake of the few who might care for it. While they 
were working on it, Colonel Higginson wrote to Mrs. Todd: 


You are the only person who can feel as I do about the extraordinary 
thing we have done in recording this rare genius. I feel as if we had 
climbed to a cloud, pulled it away and revealed a new star behind it.3? 


No one was more surprised than the editors when the volume ran 
through six editions in six months. The interest in the bizarre which 
characterized the nineties may in part have accounted for some of 
this; the criticism appearing in various periodicals suggests other 
reasons for its popularity. Almost all of such criticism used as its 
starting point Colonel Higginson’s modest but unapologetic intro- 
duction: 

Such poetry must inevitably forfeit whatever advantage lies in the dis- 
cipline of public criticism and the enforced conformity to accepted ways. 
On the other hand, it may often gain something through the habit of 
freedom and the unconventional utterance of daring thoughts.*° 


Two sentences in particular from this article have been quoted many 
times in discussions of Miss Dickinson’s work: 


Her verses are like poetry pulled up by the roots, with rain, dew and 
earth still clinging, giving a freshness and fragrance not otherwise to be 
conveyed. 

When a thought takes one’s breath away, a lesson in grammar seems 
an impertinence. 


The introduction closed with a quotation from John Ruskin: “No 


* Introduction to Poems of Emily Dickinson, First Series. 

2? Mary T. Higginson, Thomas Wentworth Higginson: The Story of His Lifé (1914), 
p. 368. : 

* Introduction to Poems of Emily Dickinson, First Series. 
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weight nor mass nor beauty of execution can outweigh one grain or 
fragment of thought.” 

One of the surprising things about nineteenth century criticism of 
Miss Dickinson is this insistence on the intellectual content of her 
verse rather than its melody. In spite of frequent irregularities, many 
of the poems linger in the memory for almost no other reason than 
that they slip off the tongue as simply and melodiously as nursery 
rhymes. l 


V 


The publication of this volume called forth a number of maga- 
zine articles. Poole’s Index lists eleven about the work of Miss Dick- 
inson before 1g00, and there were numerous newspaper reviews in 
addition to these. William Dean Howells, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
and Bliss Carman were among the prominent men who wrote of 
her work. Howells gave it praise almost as unstinted as Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s. One of his statements about it I have already noted.** He 
said also: “She could not have made such poetry without knowing 
its rarity, its singular worth. No doubt it was a radiant happiness in 
the twilight of her hidden, silent life.”*? Howells also made an at- 
tempt, as many modern critics have, to relate the abnormality of her 
life to her poetry: 


There is no hint of what turned her life in upon itself, and probably 
this was its natural evolution or involution from tendencies inherent in 
` the New England or the Puritan spirit. The experience of a New Eng- 
land college town has brought more knowledge of death than of life. 
The Puritan longing for sincerity, for veracious conduct, which in some 
good New England women’s natures is almost a shriek is apparent in her. 


Here he quotes in substantiation: 


I like a look of agony 

Because I know ’tis true, 

Men do not sham convulsions, 
Nor simulate a throe.** 


Conrad Aiken, some thirty years later, finds in the same stanza evi- 
dence of a “morbid passion.”** To Howells this emotional abnor- 
“See p. 243. “ Howells, op. cit. 


* Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, p. 186. 
“Conrad Aiken, “Emily Dickinson,” The Dial, LXXVI, 301-308. 
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mality seemed to explain the strangeness of form: “The soul of an 
abrupt, exalted New England woman speaks in such brokenness.” 
Yet his final conclusion was that the New England of her heredity 
and her environment could not explain her. He summed up the 
idea with a quotation from Whistler: 


There never was an artistic period. There never was an art loving 
nation, But there were moments, and there were persons, to whom art 
was dear, and Emily Dickinson was one of these persons, one of these 
moments in a national life, and she could as well happen in Amherst, 
Massachusetts as in Athens, Attica.*® 


But the chorus of praise was not universal. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
in an article in the Contributor’s Column of The Atlantic Monthly, 
later reprinted as one of the Ponkapog Papers, set earnestly to the 
task of correcting the taste which could find anything admirable in 
work which was faulty grammatically. He could find no excuse for 
her “impossible rhyme, involved significance, and incoherence and 
shapelessness.”*® He showed that by a very slight rearrangement of 
her verse a rhyme could often be secured. One stanza originally ran 
thus: 

I taste a liquor never brewed, 
From tankards scooped in pearl; 
Not all the vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an alcohol.47 


Aldrich suggested this emendation: 


I taste a liquor never brewed 

In vats upon the Rhine: 

No tankards scooped in pearl could yield 
An alcohol like mine. 


‘This certainly has the advantage of an impeccable rhyme, and the 
ease with which it could have been secured makes its absence a sharp 
annoyance to the critic. It seems to me that the very ease with which 
this stanza, and many other similar ones, can be changed to a con- 
* Howells, op. cit. 
“The Atlantic Monthly, LXIX, 143 (January, 1892). This is an unsigned article in the, 
Contributor's Column; the fact that it is incorporated in the paper on Emily Dickinson in 


Ponkapog Papers indicates that it is the work of Aldrich. 
* Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, p. 14. 
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ventional form shows that Miss Dickinson did not really want to 
achieve regularity of form. Susan Miles, in the article*® aleady men- 
tioned, chose fifteen or twenty such stanzas, altered them as Aldrich 
did in this one, and attempted to show that in each case the regular 
version was less effective than the original irregular one. Aldrich 
continued: 


If she had mastered the rudiments of grammar and gone into metrical 
training for about fifteen years, she might have been an admirable lyric 
poet of the second magnitude. Pulling up by the roots is a very poor way 
to treat either flowers or poetry. An eccentric, dreamy, half-educated re- 
cluse in a New England. village cannot, with impunity, set at defiance 
the laws of gravitation and grammar. If Miss Dickinson’s disjecta membra 
are poems, Shakespeare is a prolonged imposition, and Tennyson is an 
error. 


This grouping of Tennyson and Shakespeare is interesting. A single 
concluding line reveals more specifically Aldrich’s standard: “An 
` ungrammatical thought does not, as a rule, take one’s breath away.” 

An article in The Boston Transcript, evidently printed soon after 
this time, reprints much of Aldrich’s article and reveals incidentally 
how great the interest in Miss Dickinson’s poetry was. 


The Atlantic Monthly is, if not the last, almost the last, of our period- 
icals that care enough for literature, pure and simple, to criticise it with- 
out fear and without favor, and without regard to the fads of the time— 
Browningese, Ibsenese, or, to come to the latest, Dickinsonese, which is 
now a mild epidemic in New England. Miss Dickinson was a Massachu- 
setts woman whose life was passed in reading and writing—in reading 
earnest, profound books which she was unable to digest, and in writing 
what she mistook for poetry, and what to the irreverent mind sounds like 
the worst parts of Emerson and Blake.*® 


The fact that comparison of Emily Dickinson’s fame with that 
of Browning and Ibsen was not considered out of proportion is an- ° 
other interesting commentary on her position in the literary con- 


“ Susan Miles, “The Irregularities of Emily Dickinson,” The London Mercury, February, 
1926. 

“ This quotation is from an undated, unsigned clipping headed Boston Transcript in the 
possession of the Jones Library, Amherst. The custodian has very generously given me 
access to the library’s collection of material about Miss Dickinson. The fact that this clipping 
comments on an article appearing in the Atlantic for January, 1892, indicates that it was 
published soon after that time. 
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sciousness of the 1890's. In any case the “mild epidemic” endured 
long enough to justify the printing of two more volumes of poems, 
the Second and the Third Series, and the issuing of a volume of let- 
ters. The Third Series was not published until 1896, and was edited 
by Mrs. Todd alone. The joint editorship continued through the 
second volume, but this time Mrs. Todd wrote the introduction. The 
phrasing of some parts shows a remarkable similarity to the editorials 
in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse appearing some twenty years later. 


Her verses all show a strange cadence of inner rhythmical music. 
Lines are always daringly constructed, and the thought-rhyme appears 
frequently—appealing, indeed, to an unrecognized sense more elusive 
than hearing.®° 


An unsigned review of the volume of letters in The Nation for 
December, 1894, epitomized the two attitudes toward her which even 
now divide critics. The reviewer asked whether “these letters are a 
precious legacy of genius for which we have to thank the scrupulous 
industry of Mrs. Todd and the generosity of Miss Lavinia Dickin- 
son,” or the “abnormal expression of a woman abnormal almost to 
the point of disease.” The answer, he says, “involves an endless con- 
troversy about standards of taste.” 

A review of the letters and poetry by Ella Gilbert Ives in The 
Boston Transcript summarized the attitude of the literary world to- 
ward Emily Dickinson in the first decade after her death: 


Those who cling to the old order and regard perfect form as essential 
to greatness have had their fling at her eccentricities, her blemishes, her . 
crudities; they place her with the purveyors of raw materials to the artistic 
. producers of the race. They deny her rank with the producers of perma- 
nent beauty and value. Others such as hail a Wagner, a Whitman, or a 
Turner as an originator of new types, and a contributor of fresh streams 
of life blood to art or literature accept Emily Dickinson as another proof 
of nature’s fecundity, versatility, and daring.*+ 


In 1896 Bliss Carman said of her: 


The conviction remains that Emily Dickson’s contribution to English 
poetry (or American poetry if you prefer to say so) is by far the most 
important made by any woman west of the Atlantic. It is so by reason of 


= Poems of Emily Dickinson, Second Series (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1892). 
* Undated clipping in the collection of the Jones Library. 
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its thought, its piquancy, its untarnished expression. She borrowed from 
no one; she was never common place, always imaginative and stimulating, 
and finally the region of her brooding was that sequestered domain where 
our profoundest convictions have their origin, and whence we trace the 
Puritan strain within us.52 


This suggestion that Emily Dickinson should be classified as a 
Puritan, frequently reiterated since, is particularly interesting in view 
of her frankly avowed attitude toward the religion in which she was 
brought up. Bliss Carman defined what he meant thus: 


For this New England woman was a type of her race. A life-long 
recluse, musing on the mysteries of life and death, she had that stability 
of character, that strong sanity of mind, which could hold out against the 
perils of seclusion, unshaken by solitude, undethroned by doubt. It would 
never, I feel sure, occur to anyone with the least insight into the New 
England conscience (with its capacity for abstemiousness, its instinct for 
being always aloof and restrained rather than social and blithe) to think 
of Emily Dickinson as peculiar or her mode of life as queer. 


VI 


Until 1900, then, discussion of Emily Dickinson in the magazines 
was fairly plentiful. It was after the turn of the century that for fif- 
teen years she became almost as obscure as she had been during her 
life. Stedman’s An American Anthology” represented her by twenty 
short verses. After-that most histories of American literature ignored 
her altogether or added her name in an appendix. George Willis 
Cooke issued a volume called Poets of Transcendentalism** in 1903 

with no mention of her. It has many poems which show interesting 

resemblances to hers. Her obscurity, her strange metrics, and her 
passionate individualism find parallels in it; and her simplicity and 
sincerity emerge in contrast to it. l 

In 1914 Emily Dickinson’s niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi, pub- 
lished a fourth volume of poems entitled The Single Hound,” made 
up largely of little personal verses sent to her sister-in-law or found in 


“Undated clipping from unnamed paper in the collection of the Jones Library. The 
name of Bliss Carman is signed. _ 

SE. C. Stedman, An American Anthology (1900), pp. 320-322. 

= G. W. Cooke, Poets of Transcendentalism (1903). 

“Emily Dickinson, The Single Hound, ed. by M. D. Bianchi (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1914). 
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letters to other friends. The renaissance of interest in American 
poetry which was in its first flush at that time made the welcome 
of these poems sure. It was the fifteen years of obscurity between 
1goo and 1915 that led to the popular misconception that no one be- 
fore our own generation had appreciated Emily Dickinson. The com- 
plete lapse of her reputation during this period is indicated in a 
brief article in The Forum for March, 1912, called “Three Forgotten 
Poetesses.” This lumps her with Amy Levy and Emma Lazarus, with 
the patronizing assurance that all three “poetesses” had much matter 
_ worth reading. Of the criticism one sentence is sufficiently typical: 
“Thought is what one finds from the top to the bottom of every 
page.” 

Mrs. Bianchi’s book, like the earlier ones, included a biographical 
and critical preface. This added very little to existing information 
about Miss Dickinson. It was an appreciation rather than a criticism. 
“She scintillated with star-dust,” and “apocrypha and apocalypse met 
‘in her” are fairly typical comments from it. 

From the time of the publication of The Single Hound (1914), 
interest in Emily Dickinson grew steadily until in 1924 it was great 
enough to justify the publication of a volume of collected poems, in- 
cluding all that had been published in the 18g0’s as well as the con- 
tents of The Single Hound. The title of this volume, Complete 
Poems of Emily Dickinson, made the appearance in 1929 of Further 
Poems of Emily Dickinson” a surprise. The introduction to this last 
volume does not make clear where the poems it contains have been 
during the past forty years, although the subtitle places the respon- 
sibility on Miss Lavinia Dickinson. No information as to the dis- 
covery of long-hidden manuscripts is included. These volumes have 
achieved a greater popularity than Miss Dickinson herself or Colonel 
Higginson would ever have considered possible. Histories of Amer- 
ican literature give her from a page to a chapter; most anthologies 
include her, and a number of important critics have written about 
her. Gamaliel Bradford included her in his Portraits of American 
Women in 1919. Herbert Gormian gave her a chapter in his Proces- 
sion of Masks published in 1923, and Clement Wood a chapter in 
his Poets of America in 1925. To trace the history of criticism of her 
- work after 1915 in.any detail would call for a good deal longer paper 
than this one. 


* Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1929. 
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Her permanent place in American literature has certainly not 
yet been assigned. One reviewer of the Complete Poems”! suggests 
that we are still in a period of too great upheaval in the matter of 
poetic technique to form any permanent judgment. Whatever her 
final place, whether these poems are “a few showers of sibylline 
leaves more curious than anything else in our minor poetry” or 
“the finest poetry by a woman in the English language,” she re- 
mains one of the most interesting of our minor poets. 

“Edward Sapir, “Emily Dickinson, A Primitive,” Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, XXVI, 
97-105. ; 


® Katherine Lee Bates, American Literature (Chautauqua Press, 1917). 
Conrad Aiken. See footnote 1. 


AMBROSE BIERCE AND THE CIVIL WAR 
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I 


INCE Ambrose Bierce disappeared into Mexico in 1914, he has 

been the subject of much writing; but, until quite recently, there 
were but three biographies of him, and these were admittedly brief 
and sketchy.* In these, Bierce’s career during the Civil War is dis- 
missed with a paragraph or two, and the source for the facts given 
is either Bierce’s memory or the chapters dealing with the war which 
appeared in “Bits of Autobiography.” Within the last year, four full 
length biographical and critical studies of Bierce have been pub- 
lished.’ In all of these, Bierce’s war career is spoken of at length, 
and not only his autobiographical chapters have been used, but 
Grattan and de Castro have consulted some of the official records at 
the War Office. None of the works, however, gives a complete or 
orderly account of Bierce’s army life. And, what is more important, 


*One biographical sketch of Bierce is found in the Preface to The Letters of Ambrose 
Bierce, edited by Bertha Clark (San Francisco, 1922), and another in the Introduction to 
In the Midst of Life, edited by George Sterling (Modern Library, 1927). Ambrose Bierce 
by Vincent Starrett (Chicago, 1922) is a brief biographical and critical sketch. 

? This forms a section of Ashes of the Beacon, the first volume of The Collected Works of 
Ambrose Bierce (New York and Washington, 1909-1913). The third of these sketches is dated 
1898; the others are undated. All of them were probably republished from some of Bierce’s 
newspaper writings. 

This forms a section of Ashes of the Beacon. The fact that each of these auto- 
biographical sketches had been published previously is shown by the manuscript of The 
Collected Works now in the Huntington Library. For copy Bierce used clippings from the 
newspapers and magazines in which the articles had first appeared. These were pasted on 
large sheets of stiff paper on which a few minor changes were made. A careful examina- 
tion of the backs of these clippings brought forth the place of publication of each of them, 
and the dates of all but one. “The Crime at Pickett’s Mill” appeared in The San Francisco 
Examiner on May 27, 1888; “On a Mountain” in the Oakland (California) Tribune some 
time in the year of 1889; “A Little of Chickamauga” on April 23, 1898, and “What I Saw 
of Shiloh” on May 15, 1898 in The San Francisco Examiner; “What Happened at Frank- 
lin” under the title, “What May Happen Along a Road” in The Cosmopolitan Magazine for 
December, 1906, pp. 222-226; and “Four Days in Dixie” in The San Francisco Examiner at 
some ‘date I was unable to determine. 

* Harley Grattan, Bitter Bierce (New York, 1929). Adolphe de Castro, 4 Portrait of Am- 
brose Bierce (New York, 1929). Walter Neale, Life of Ambrose Bierce (New York, 1929). 
Carey McWilliams, Ambrose Bierce (New York, 1929). 
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Bierce’s autobiographical material is used without any critical study, 
and as an exact statement of fact. 

It has seemed to me worth while to trace Bierce’s actual war ex- 
periences; to examine his autobiographical sketches in the light of 
the official records and of the histories and memoirs of related events; 
and to try to determine how much of the material is from Bierce’s 
remembrance of the events, and how much of it is taken from the 
writings of others on the same subject. The chief source of informa- 
tion about Bierce himself is the Rolls of his regiment, the Ninth 
Indiana Infantry. 

l II 

These Rolls, containing the official business records and papers 
of the regiment have never been published, and can be consulted 
only in the office of the Adjutant General in Washington, D. C. 
The documents relating to Bierce’s application for a pension have 
furnished a little additional information. A source of great value is 
‘the published records of the official reports and correspondence re- 
lating ‘to the Civil War.* In addition, not only various histories of 
the War, but the memoirs of the period, have been consulted when 
there seemed any possibility that they could throw light on the mat- 
ter in hand. 

Ambrose Gwinnett Bierce enlisted as a private in Company C, 
Ninth Indiana Infantry, on April 19, 1861, at Elkhart, Indiana.” The 
enlistment was for a period of three months. At this time Bierce, 
who was born in Meiggs County, Ohio, in 1842, was nineteen years 
old, and was employed as a printer in Warsaw, Indiana.® He de- 
scribes himself as five feet ten inches in height, with blue eyes, light 
hair, and a ruddy complexion. 

The Ninth Indiana was mustered in at Indianapolis on April 25, 
1861, entrained for the front May 29, arrived at Grafton, West Vir- 
ginia, June 1, and took part in the battle of Philippi on June 3. After 
two other engagements, one at Laurel Hill on July 10, the other at 

-* War of the Rebellion. Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1880-1894). There are four series of these records, but as only the first is used 
here, the series number will be omitted. Hereafter these volumes will be cited as O. R. 

* All the facts about Bierce and his regiment, unless it is specifically stated otherwise, are 
taken from the Rolls of the Ninth Indiana Infantry. 

* Years later, in applying for a pension, Bierce stated that he had been a a farmer when he 


‘enlisted (Record of Pension Office No. 1135804). 
" These facts are stated in Bierce's enlistment papers. 
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Carrick’s Ford on July 14, the regiment returned to Indianapolis, 
and was mustered out. It was immediately reorganized, and on 
August 14 Bierce reénlisted at La Porte, Indiana. He was made a 
sergeant at once, and a sergeant-major shortly after the regiment was 
mustered in on September 5. The Ninth Indiana was promptly sent 
back to West Virginia, where it remained until February 20, 1862. 
The regiment took part in the skirmish at Greenbrier on October 3, 
and the attack on Camp Allegheny on December 13. The Rolls show 
that Bierce was present for duty during all this period, but they make 
no other mention of him. Neither is he mentioned in any dispatch 
of the time. 

On February 19, 1862, the Ninth Indiana was assigned to General 
Buell’s Army of the Ohio. It proceeded at once via Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to Nashville, Tennessee, where it rested on March 2 at Camp Andrew 
Jackson. The regiment was assigned to General Hazen’s brigade of 
General Nelson’s division and underwent a month of stiff drilling. 
At the end of March Nelson’s division was leading Buell’s army to 
Pittsburg Landing, where it was to join Grant in his attack on the 
Confederates at Corinth. While Nelson’s men were camped at Sa- 
vannah, a day’s march from Pittsburg Landing, they heard the noise 
of battle and hastened to General Grant’s support. They arrived too 
late for the first day’s fighting but took part in the second day of the 
battle of Shiloh, conducting themselves so gallantly that according to 
. Nelson’s own account he rode up to the regiment during the battle 
to express his thanks in person.” 

Following Shiloh the regiment took part in the siege of Corinth, 
and after the evacuation of that city, was engaged in guarding and 
repairing the railroads in the vicinity. In September the regiment 
marched to Louisville, Kentucky, where it was reorganized, receiv- 
ing many new (drafted) men. Before the end of the year Buell’s 
army took a whipping at Perrysville, won a mild victory at Mur- 
freesboro, and fought a bitter and fruitless battle at Stone River. 

On December 1, 1862, Bierce received a commission as second 
lieutenant and was assigned to duty to his own company C. He is 
nowhere else mentioned in the Rolls for this year, beyond the fact 
that he was present for duty each month. Just why Bierce was com- 
missioned does not appear. Perhaps Shiloh, Perrysville, and Stone 


*O. R., X, 325. 
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River had been, as Bierce says of another battle, “great for those in 
line for promotion.” . 

During the last part of the winter Hazen’s brigade moved to 
Readyville, Tennessee, where, despite some danger of attacks, the 
men enjoyed more security and ease than they had known since the 
first months of the war. There on February 14, 1863, Bierce’s com- 
mission as first lieutenant was made out, but it was not made effective 
until April 25.° In March he was assigned to brigade headquarters, 
where he served for a month as provost marshal, and on April 4 
became acting topographical engineer on the staff of his brigade 
commander, W. B. Hazen. What special training Bierce had en- 
joyed that enabled him to assume this somewhat technical position 
is not known, but that he was successful in it is shown by the fact 
that, until disabled by a wound, he remained with Hazen, and that 
after his return to his regiment, Hazen having been transferred, 
Bierce filled the same position for some time on the staff of another 
brigade commander, Colonel Sidney Post, and still later, on the staff 
of General Beatty, a division commander.*® 

Bierce seems to have had great affection and great admiration 
for Hazen. He says of him: 


General W. B. Hazen, a born fighter, an educated soldier—was one 
of the best hated men that I ever knew, and his memory is a terror to 
every unworthy soul in the service. He was aggressive, arrogant, tyran- 
nical, honourable, truthful, courageous—a skillful soldier, a faithful friend, 
and one of the most exasperating men alive. Duty was his religion—his 
missionary efforts were directed. against the «spiritual ‘darkness of his 
superiors in rank.’ 


Later Bierce calls him “my friend, my master in the art of war,” 
and one can see that Hazen’s qualities, which would make him hated 
by most men, would endear him to Bierce.’* That Hazen also ad- 


ë Works, I, 326. 

° By Spesial Order 183, Army Headquarters, August 9, 1880, Bierce's second lieutenant's 
commission was redated November 30, 1862, and his first lieutenant’s December 1, 1862. 
He was given pay to correspond to the change. 

* Two of Bierce’s maps are reproduced in W. B. Hazen, A Narrative of Military Service 
(New York, 1885). The maps are of Hazen’s position at Resaca (p. 251) and at Pickett’s 
Mill (p. 257), and are to be found, without Bierce’s name, in the Official Records (vol. 38, 
pt. 1, pp. 426 and 427). ™* Works, I, 284. 

* That Hazen was none too well liked, but that he was always respected by his brother 
officers, is seen in many memoirs. For a seemingly just estimate of Hazen, see J. D. Cox, 
Military Reminiscences of the Civil War (New York, 1900), I, 113-114. 
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mired Bierce is evident, not only from his official citations, but from 
the fact that twenty years after the war he calls Bierce “a brave and 
gallant fellow—now well known in California for rare literary abil- 
ities.”?* After the war Bierce accompanied Hazen on a military ex- 
pedition through Montana and the Dakotas. 

In the spring and summer of 1863 Hazen’s brigade was a part of 
General Rosecrans’ Army of the Cumberland, which was trying to 
drive General Bragg out of Tennessee. Of this campaign the most 
important engagements were the battle of Chickamauga, September 
19-20, the siege of Chattanooga, which followed it, and the battles 
of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge on November 24-25. 
On December 12, the Ninth Indiana’s term of service expired, and 
the entire regiment reénlisted, and was then granted a veteran’s fur- 
lough. Bierce, although on special duty, was able to take advantage 
of this holiday to return to his home at Warsaw, Indiana. In February 
he left the state for the third time with the Ninth Indiana for the 
front. l 

During the summer of 1863 Bierce was twice mentioned in the 
official reports. General Hazen, reporting the battle of Chickamauga, 
speaks of Bierce as “doing valuable service.” Major R. T. Whitaker, 
commanding the Sixth Kentucky infantry, a regiment in Hazen’s 
brigade, in his account of the battle of Missionary Ridge, tells of his 
troops struggling up the crest of the mountain where they “were 
directed to the left by Lieut. Bierce.” This last is rather unimportant, 
but it gives the only account we have of Bierce definitely in action.** 

In the spring of 1864 General Sherman began his march on 
Atlanta. Hazen’s brigade, now in Wood’s division of Howard’s army 
corps, played an important part in the battles of Rocky Face Ridge, 
Resaca, Dalton, New Hope Church, Pickett’s Mill, and Kenesaw 
Mountain. During the fighting at Kenesaw Mountain on June 23, 
Bierce was badly wounded. Hazen reports, “Lieut. A. G. Bierce, my 
topographical engineer, a fearless and trusty man, was severely 
wounded’ in the head.”?° The wound proved so serious that Bierce 
asked for and received a thirty-day furlough on June 24. At this point 


P Narrative, p. 253. 

* There are really three references to him, Hazen’s (O. R., vol. XXX, pt. 1, p. 765), 
Whitaker's (O. R., vol. XXX, pt. 1, p. 288), and Rosecrans’ (O. R., vol. XXX, pt. 1, p. 
100), but Rosecrans merely repeats Hazen's citation. 

*O. R., vol. XXXVII, pt. 1, p. 425. Under date June 23, Hazen notes in his diary, 
“Lieutenant Bierce, acting topographical officer, wounded in the head” (Narrative, p. 264). 
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the Rolls of the Ninth Indiana evidently became confused in regard 
to Bierce, for they report for the rest of the month that Bierce is 
absent “in some hospital,” and for July that he is in a hospital “near ` 
Atlanta.” That Bierce took his furlough is proved from a letter in 
the Rolls. It is dated August 9, at Indianapolis, and is written by 
some Indianapolis physician, who states that Bierce is at his home in 
Warsaw, Indiana, and that he will not be able to return to the front 
for forty days. Whether or not Bierce’s furlough was extended is not 
clear, nor is it clear when he did return to his regiment. At the end 
of August the Rolls report that he is in a hospital at Jonesboro, and 
at the end of September that he is assigned to duty on the staff of 
the “and. Brig. 3rd. Div. 4th. A. C. Top. Eng.” I suggest that while 
Bierce was away from his regiment recovering from his wound the 
recorder did not know exactly, nor especially care, where he was. 
Evidently Bierce returned to his regiment before the end of Septem- 
ber, for at this time he was assigned to special duty in the Third Di- 
vision. This transfer was a bit unusual, as the Ninth Indiana be- 
longed to the First Division. It is probably explained by a circum- 
stance already mentioned. Colonel Sidney Post, commander of the 
brigade to which Bierce was now assigned, had earlier succeeded 
Hazen as the commander of the brigade in which Bierce had been 
topographical engineer. In this way Post had probably heard of 
Bierce’s work, and asked for the transfer. 

After the fall of Atlanta, Sherman’s army was engaged in many 
small affairs in Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, making the coun- 
try about Atlanta safe for the Union. At the beginning of November, 
Sherman. divided his troops, took some with him on his “march to 
the sea,” and left the others—among whom was Bierce—with Gen- 
eral Schofield to join Thomas at Nashville. On their way they were 
engaged in several minor fights, and in the almost disastrous battle 
of Franklin on November 28. After their arrival in Nashville Bierce 
was transferred, again as topographical engineer, to the headquarters 
ofthe Third Division. In the battle of Nashville on December 15, 
Thomas’s army defeated and routed the Confederates under Hood. 
General Beatty, reporting the battle says, “Lieut. A. G. Bierce, Ninth 
Indiana, topographical engineer, rendered me efficient service.”*® 

Following the overthrow of Hood the Union army went into 


*0O. R., XLV, 293. 
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winter quarters at Huntsville, Alabama. Here on January 10, 1865, 
Bierce asked to be discharged from the service. In his letter to Ad- 
jutant General W. G. Whipple tendering his resignation, he based 
his request “upon the accompanying Surgeon’s certificate”—which 
incidentally has been lost. The letter was signed, “A. G. Bierce, 
ist Lieut. gth Ind. Inf., Act. Top. Eng., 3rd Div. 4th A. C.” Bierce 
had not been well since his return to the army;*” his head wound 
left him subject to violent headaches and fainting fits.1® In his appli- 
cation for pension Bierce stated that he had been bothered ever since 
the war by “violent headaches and vertigo.”*® 

The story has often been told that after the war ended Bierce 
tossed up a coin to see whether he would remain in the army or 
become a journalist.2° The fact that before the war was actually 
over Bierce sought a discharge from the army on the ground of 
physical disability, and that he later claimed that this disability had 
always bothered him, makes this charming story even more un- 
likely than it sounds. 

Another statement made about Bierce by all who write on him 
is that at the close of the rebellion he was brevetted Major for dis- - 
tinguished services by a special act of Congress. This is literally true, 
but it needs some explaining. In 1867 Congress authorized the War 
Department to promote all men who had distinguished themselves 
in the service to the rank above that they held at the close of the War. 
The honors were awarded in General Order 65, June 22, 1867, Adju- 
tant General’s Office, which contained four hundred sixty-five pages, 
with not less than fifteen names of honored officers.on each page, 
about 6200 in all. Bierce’s citation reads, “Captain Ambrose Bierce 
for distinguished services during-the war to be Brevet Major, to date 
from March 13, 1865.” There is some mistake here. Bierce never was 
a captain. The War Department contains no record of such a pro- 
motion. The mistake was made by those having to honor so many 
men at once. According to the rules of the game, Bierce should 
have been “Brevet Captain.” 

* See Bierce’s statement in Works, I, 307. 

* Sterling, Introduction (p. iii) to In the Midst of Life, states, evidently on information 
supplied by Bierce himself, that Bierce was twice wounded, once in the heel and once in 
the head. No record of a wound in the heel got into the Rolls, however. 


* Pension Office Record, No. 1135804. 
See Vincent Starrett, Ambrose Bierce, p. 12. 
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Ambrose Bierce’s record is a very good one. In the entire Rolls 
of his regiment.there is no mark against him. Both in the Rolls and 
in the official reports he is always spoken of with respect. The tribute, 
“he rendered me efficient service,” twice used in reference to Bierce, 
probably suggests what manner of soldier he was. There are recorded 
of him no showy deeds, nor any outstanding action. He was merely 
an efficient soldier. 


Ill 
The Autobiographical Sketches 


The first of Bierce’s autobiographical sketches, “On a Moun- 
tain,”** deals with the months spent in the West Virginia mountains 
at the beginning of the war. The account seems to me a typical 
piece of “memory autobiography.” All points made are those that 
would remain in a man’s mind for many years. There are no elab- 
orate and exact details; only the high spots of a few episodes are 
mentioned. He had no need to orientate himself with the formal 
written.history of the events related. He simply records a few vivid 
impressions made during the first months of a new and remarkable 
experience. 

He remembers the air of strangeness about the entire adventure, 
the impression made by the mountains on the soldiers, most of whom 
were from’ the flat Middle West and had never before been away 
from home. The youth and rawness of the soldiers are described: 


Tt was in the Autumn of that “most immemorial year,” the 1861st of 
our Lord, and of our Heroic Age the first, that a small brigade of raw 
troops—troops were all raw in those days—had been pushed in across 
the Ohio border and after various vicissitudes of fortune and mismanage- 
ment found itself, greatly to its own surprise, at Cheat Mountain Pass, 
holding a road that ran from Nowhere to the southeast. Some of us had 
served through the summer in the “three months’ regiments,” which re- 
sponded to the President’s first call for troops. We were regarded by the 
others with profound respect as “old soldiers.” (Our ages, if equalized, 
would, I fancy, have given about twenty years to each man.) We gave 
ourselves, this aristocracy of service, no end of military airs: some of us 
even going to the extreme of keeping our jackets buttoned and our hair 
combed.?? 


a Works, I, 225-233. Works, I, 226. 
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A few details of two serio-comic engagements are remembered, 
but their names are not mentioned—were perhaps forgotten.”* 
Of the first battle, that of Greenbrier, Bierce writes: 


And, by the way, during those halcyon days (the halcyon was there, 
too, chattering above every creek, as he is all over the world) we fought a 
battle. It has not got into history but it had a real objective existence, 
although by a felicitous afterthought called by us who were defeated a 
“reconnaissance in force.” Its short and simple annals are that we marched 
a long way and lay down before a fortified camp of the enemy at the 
farther end of the valley. Our commander had the forethought to see 
that we lay well out of the range of the small arms of the period. A dis- 
advantage of this arrangement was that the enemy was out of our reach 
as well, for our rifles were no better than his. Unfortunately—one might 
almost say unfairly—he had a few pieces of artillery very well protected, 
and with those he mauled us to the eminent satisfaction of his mind and 
heart. So we parted from him in anger and returned to our own place, 
leaving our dead—not many.** f 


Bierce remembers that the soldiers, partly from the lack of any- 
thing more interesting to do, and partly in order to build themselves 
a shelter against the winter, erected an enormous log fort on the top 
of the pass. After it had been beautifully finished, an officer of the 
regular army came along, “chatted a few moments with our com- 
mander, and we made an earthwork away off on the other side of 
the road—and camped outside it in tents.” 

Bierce’s last engagement in the mountains, that of Camp Alle- 
gheny, was a bit more serious than any he had up to this time taken 
part in. The Union forces were divided into two parts, each led by 
some native guide, and the two proceeded in different directions to 
meet at a certain hour in order to attack the enemy from different 
sides. Of course, they did not meet at the appointed time, and the 
Confederates soundly thrashed each part separately. The details of 
the battle are only vaguely sketched by Bierce; he is more interested 
in something else. He describes the march to the enemy camp: 


All one bright wintry day we marched down from our eyrie: all one 
bright wintry night we climbed the great wooded ridge opposite. How 
The Rolls of the Ninth and the Official Records show that these battles were Green- 


brier and Camp Allegheny, the only two in which the Ninth was engaged after its 
reorganization.: 3 Works, 1, 228. 
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romantic it all Jas the sunset valleys full of visible sleep; the glades 
suffused and interpenetrated with moonlight; the valley of the Greenbrier 
stretching away to we know not what silent cities; the river itself unseen 
under its “astral body” of mist! Then there was the “spice of danger.” 

Once we heard shots in front; then there was a long wait. As we 
trudged on we passed something—some things—lying by the wayside. 
During another wait we examined them, curiously lifting the blankets 
from their yellow-clay faces. How repulsive they looked with their blood- 
smears, their blank staring eyes, their teeth uncovered by the contraction 
of the lips. The frost had begun already to whiten their deranged clothing. 
We were as patriotic as ever, but we did not want to be that way. For 
an hour afterward an injunction to keep silence in the ranks was needless. 
Repassing the spot the next day, a beaten, dispirited and exhausted force, 
feeble from fatigue and savage from defeat some of us had life enough 
left, such as it was, to observe that these bodies had altered their positions. 
They appeared to have thrown off some of their clothing, which lay near 
by, in disorder. Their expression, too, had an added blankness—they had 
no faces. l 

As soon as the head of our straggling column had reached the spot a 
desultory firing had begun. One might have thot the living paid honors 
to the dead. No; the firing was a military execution; the condemmed, a 
herd of galloping swine. They had eaten our fallen but—touching mag- 
nanimity—we did not eat theirs.?® 


It should be noticed that such details as Bierce gives of the battle 
itself are given at the beginning of the account. He does not give 
them in their chronological order, because he does not wish to spoil 
the climax of the sketch by putting them between the two episodes 
of the dead soldiers. ` 

The official reports of the two battles confirm much of Bierce’s 
narrative. The sixteen pages of reports of the Greenbrier affair tell 
no more than Bierce told in his paragraph.?* The Union troops 
marched up near the camp, fired some shots, and were driven off 
by the Confederate artillery. 

Of the reports of Camp Allegheny, unfortunately, the most im- 
portant, that of Colonel Milroy, the Union leader of the expedition 
is missing, and the only Union report is that of an Ohio colonel, 
who bitterly complains that the men did not do their duty, and that 
many of them were cowards.” The Confederates reported the en- 


E Works, I, 232. %0, R., V, 220-236. = O. R., V, 456-465. 
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gagement at length. From them we learn that the attack was made. 
by a divided Union force, that one part came first and was defeated, 
and that when the second part came, they could give it their un- 
divided attention. The reports speak bitterly of the “traitor Virgin- 
ians” who had guided the Union troops to the camp. Colonel 
Johnson, commander of Camp Allegheny, writes of the killing of 
a number of Union scouts by his pickets. These would be the men 
Bierce saw. Although Johnson does not mention the herd of swine, 
he does say that residents along the line of retreat reported that the 
Union forces had much trouble with their dead and wounded. 


IV 


In “What I Saw of Shiloh,” Bierce faced a problem entirely 
different from that of “On a Mountain.” As he says, “This was, O ` 
so long ago!” and naturally one asks whether or not Bierce writes 
his account from memory. In a later autobiographical chapter he 
answers the question: 


The civilian reader must not suppose when he reads accounts of mili- 
tary operations in which the relative positions of the forces are defined 
. . . that these were matters of general knowledge to those engaged. Such 
statements are usually made, even by those high in command, in the light 
of later disclosures, such as the enemy reports.?° 


This statement and the quotations used in the same article from 
the reports of J. E. Johnston and J. B. Hood give, as I think Bierce 
intended them to, the impression that he had consulted the Official 
Records. It seems to me very doubtful whether he did so. In his 
writings on the Civil War Bierce refers to the works of three men: 
to W. B. Hazen’s A Narrative of Military Service, to W. T. Sher- 
man’s Memoirs, and to an article on the Atlantic campaign by Gen- 
eral Howard. Sherman’s Memoirs can be dismissed as a source at 
once, for in making his reference to it, Bierce is but repeating Hazen. 
Hazen’s Narrative, as I shall attempt to show as I proceed, supplied 
the necessary technical details used in Bierce’s accounts of Shiloh, 
Chickamauga, and Pickett’s Mill. This, it seems to me, is as it should 
be. Hazen naturally wrote in detail of the movements of his own 


* Works, I, 234-269. 2 Works, I, 280-281. 
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brigade—the one in which Bierce fought. From Hazen, Bierce 
could learn more about his own actions than from any source out- 
side the Official Records. I suppose Bierce assumed—and rightly so— 
that Hazen had consulted and made use of the records. The refer- 
ence to General Howard’s article on the Atlanta campaign supplies 
the clue to the other works used by Bierce. In 1884 The Century 
Magazine began a series of articles on the Civil War written by both 
Confederate and Federal men who had taken part in it. These 
articles were continued for several years, and in a slightly revised 
form, were afterward published in four volumes as Battles and Lead- 
ers of the Civil War. Bierce merely refers to Howard’s article, “The 
Struggle for Atlanta,” as not containing the details of a certain 
skirmish; but an article he does not mention, “Repelling the’ In- 
vasion of Tennessee,”- by Henry Stone, furnishes, as I shall later 
show, the basis for Bierce’s account of the battle of Franklin. Other 
articles in the series possibly suggested minor details in several of 
Bierce’s sketches. I do not say that Bierce knew only these works 
mentioned. Almost certainly a man as much interested as Bierce was 
in the war would read widely on the subject. I merely suggest that 
he used these works, and these works only, in writing his auto- 
biographical articles. 

Bierce effectively opens “What I Saw of Shiloh” with a descrip- 
tion of his division leisurely preparing for inspection on Sunday 
morning, April 6, 1862. The camp is taking its ease after its long 
and hard march to Savannah from Nashville. Into this peaceful 
scene comes the distant roar of artillery, and all is changed. The 
bugle calls “assembly.” The soldiers prepare for battle. 

Bierce now explains the scene, telling how Grant, intending to 
attack the Confederates at Corinth, Mississippi, had located his troops 
at Pittsburg Landing, on the enemy side of the river, not far from 
the Confederate forces, and there had awaited the coming of Buell 
with reinforcements. Somehow, the Confederates became weary of 
waiting to be attacked, took the initiative, and, according to Bierce, 
Grant was taken entirely by surprise. When this happened, Buell’s 
‘leading division, in which Bierce was a non-commissioned officer, 
relying on Grant’s communication that there was no need to hurry, 
was at Savannah, cut off from the scene of battle by ten miles of 
swamp. 
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All day Buell’s first division marched through almost impassable 
swamp roads, “arriving at the scene of action breathless, footsore and 
faint with hunger.” On the other side of the river the battle was 
progressing with fury, and little steamers were carrying Buell’s men 
into it. Night was coming, and the darkness added to the effective- 
ness of the scene, as well as, some say, to Grant’s safety. Two small 
gunboats protected by the formation of the river banks were pouring 
fire into the Confederate rear. Bierce comments on the scene: 


As a spectacle it was rather fine. We could just discern the black 
bodies of these boats, looking very much like turtles. But when they let 
off their big guns there was a conflagration. The river shuddered in its 
banks, and hurried on, bloody, wounded, terrified! Objects a mile away 
sprang towards our eyes as a snake strikes the face of its victim. The 
report stung us to the brain, but we blessed it audibly. Then we could 
hear the great shell tearing away through the air until the sound died 
out in the distance: then, a surprisingly long time afterward, a dull, dis- 
tant explosion and a sudden silence of small arms told their own tale.8° 


Bierce relates one trivial incident of the crossing to the battle. On 
the boat was a woman. Showing Bierce a small ivory-handled pistol, 
she told him “in a sentence punctuated by the thunder of great guns 
` that if it came to the worst she would do her duty like a man.” 
Bierce added a characteristic line in, “I'am proud to remember that 
I took off my hat to the little fool.” 

When they landed, Buell’s men met a disheartening experience. 
Here crouching under the bank for shelter were all the skulkers, cow- 
ards, and miscellaneous flotsam of the battle. These wretched men, 
trying in every possible way to cross the river, took keen delight in 
describing to Buell’s men, who called them many unpleasant things, 
the horror of the battle and the certainty that the newcomers would 
be killed. 

All during the night the troops were being put in order for the 
next day’s battle. There was no rest, and there was no shelter from 
the rain, which had begun to fall in torrents. All night the troops 
had to endure the sights, sounds, and odors of the battlefield. The 
cries of the wounded were especially distressing. 


= Works, I, 243. 
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The Union troops began their advance with the coming of day- 
light. Part of their way lay across the fought-over ground of yester- 
day. Bierce describes it: 


Riven and torn with cannon-shot, the trunks of the trees protruded 
bunches of splinters like hands, the fingers above the wound interlacing 
with those below. Large branches had been lopped, and hung their green 

"heads to the ground, or swung critically in their netting of vines, as in a 
hammock. Many had been cut off clean and their masses of foliage seri- 
ously impeded the progress of the troops. The bark of these trees, from 
the root upward to a height of ten or twenty feet, was so thickly pierced 
with bullets and grape that one could not have laid a hand on it without 
covering several punctures. None had escaped. How the human body sur- 
vives a storm like this must be explained by the fact that it is exposed to 
it but a few moments at a time, whereas these grand old trees had no one 
to take their places, from the rising to the going down of the sun. Angu- 
lar bits of iron, concavo-convex, sticking in the sides of the muddy de- 
pression showed where the shells had exploded in their furrows. Knap- 
sacks, canteens, haversacks distended with soaken and swollen biscuits, 
gaping to disgorge, blankets beaten into the soil by the rain, rifles with 
bent barrels or splintered stocks, waist-belts, hats, and the omnipresent 
sardine-box—all the wretched débris of the battle still littered the spongy 
earth as far as the eye could see in every direction. Dead horses were 
everywhere; a few disabled caissons, or limbers, reclining on one elbow, 
as it were; ammunition wagons standing disconsolate behind four or six 
sprawling mules. Men? There were men enough; all dead, apparently, 
except one, who lay near where I had halted my platoon to await the 
slower movement of the line—a Federal sergeant, variously hurt, who had 
been a fine giant in his time. He lay face upward, taking his breath in 
convulsive, rattling snorts, and blowing it out in sputters of froth which 
crawled creamily down his cheeks, piling itself along his neck and ears. 
A bullet had clipped a groove in his skull, above the temple; from this 
his brain protruded in bosses, dropping off in flakes and strings. I had not 
previously known one could get on, even in this unsatisfactory fashion, 
with so little brain. One of my men, whom I knew to be a womanish 
fellow, asked if he should put his bayonet through him. Inexpressibly 
shocked by the cold-blooded proposal, I told him I thought not; it was 


unusual, and too many were looking.*+ 


Some Federal skirmishers, one platoon of them, led by Bierce, 
soon discovered and followed some Confederate skirmishers, only 
* Works, l, 254-255. $ 
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to run into the Confederates in force awaiting the assault. Then the 
battle began. The fighting continued for-over an hour until the 
Confederates moved back. 

Following this attack the Ninth Indiana was “given some time 
to rest, and Bierce obtained permission to go down in a little ravine 
near him, “and gratify a reprehensible curiosity.” What Bierce 
found was a hollow in which by “some mad freak of heroic incom- 
petence, a part of an Illinois regiment had been surrounded, and 
refusing to surrender was destroyed, as it very well deserved.” Not 
only was the depression full of dead bodies, but they were in an 
especially horrible condition. After the battle, a fire had swept the 
position, burning not only the corpses, but the wounded who were 
unable to get away. 

In the afternoon Bierce’s regiment made its foal attack. All night 

‘and most of the day it had been raining. The men had had no sleep 
for twenty-four hours; their food had been of the lightest. They 
were almost exhausted, but the hardest fighting of the day was be- 
fore them. They ey ordered to attack a Confederate battery, and, 
having taken it after terrible fighting, found themselves in the camp 
deserted by Grant’s men on the previous day. But they did not re- 
main long. New Confederate forces overtook them in their triumph, 
and drove them running and demoralized from their position. While 
they: were trying to rally, other Union troops came into the fray 
and started to attack. But there was no fighting. The Confederates 
had been ordered to retreat towards Corinth. The battle was over; 
a chaplain was appearing on the scene. 

Much of what Bierce writes in “What I Saw of Shiloh” is fairly 
common property, but five important points are to be found, outside 
of the Official Records, only in Bierce and Hazen: the exact nature 
of the early morning attack of Hazen’s brigade; the skirmisher’s 
discovery of the Confederate forces; the withdrawal of the Con- 
federates beyond infantry range; the details of the attack on the 
Confederate battery in the afternoon; and the demoralized retreat 
of the Union soldiers from their captured guns. Bierce does not here 
follow Hazen at all points; rather he takes the essentials of each 
situation and dramatizes them. What in Hazen i is a report in Bierce 
becomes action. 
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While the first announcement of the battle to Nelson’s men 
through the noise of the artillery,®* the march through the swamp, 
the crowd of fleeing men at the landing, the horrors of the first 
night, and the terrible aspects of the battlefield are mentioned by 
several writers, it: should be remembered that all of them. are also 
found in Hazen. Bierce speaks at length of the gun-boats, but Hazen 
does not mention them. It is entirely possible that Bierce remem- 
bered them himself. If he did not, Buell and Grant in the Century 
articles would have supplied the necessary information. The silly 
woman on the ferry and the dying Federal sergeant are not found 
outside of Bierce. Nor would one expect them to be. However, if 
Bierce had ever seen either under the circumstances he pictures, 
it is safe to assume he would not have forgotten it. None of the re- 
ports of histories of Shiloh speaks of a fire sweeping part of the battle- 
field, but the thing might have happened without getting into the 
record.** Colonel David Stuart, 55th Illinois Infantry, commander of 
the second brigade of Sherman’s division, reports that a small part. 
of his scattered command resisted in a deep ravine an enormously 
larger band of Confederates for over two hours on the morning of 
April 6, and that their losses were enormous. The corpses of his men 
may have been the ones Bierce saw.** 

Bierce reports the day’s actual fighting beginning when a platoon 
of skirmishers he was leading deployed at his suggestion, and in so 
doing uncovered the enemy in force. But for one point this state- 
ment is confirmed by the official reports of Hazen and the Ninth 


* See the reports of Buell, Nelson, and Ammen (O. R., vol. X) and the Century articles 
of Grant and Buell. Nelson’s account of the deserters at the wharf is especially vivid. He 
says: “Men frantic with fright and utterly demoralized, who received my gallant division 
with cries, “We are whipped; cut to pieces.’ They were insensible to shame or sarcasm—for 
I tried both of them—and, indignant at such poltroonery, I asked permission to open fire 
upon the knaves.” Grant’s reference to the stragglers as men who “would have been shot 
where they lay, without resistance, before they would have taken muskets and marched to 
the front to protect themselves” may have suggested Bierce’s “They would have stood in 
their tracks and been shot down to a man by a provost marshal, but they could not have 
been urged up that bank.” 7 

* Bierce may have received a suggestion for this scene from The Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War. In an account of the Wilderness campaign (V, 162) there is a description of 
fire sweeping a battlefield on which the wounded yet remained. This is accompanied by an 
illustration. : 

“This fight of Stuart’s men seems to have taken place near the spot where the Ninth 
Indiana was resting on April 7. No two maps of Shiloh give the same position for all the 
troops. My statement is based on a comparison of Hazen’s map (p. 27) with Grant’s (p. 
471). l 
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Indiana’s Colonel, G. C. Moody,** and by Hazen’s Narrative:** all 
tell of the skirmishers’ discovery of the enemy, but none of them 
mentions a leader, neither Bierce nor any other. Whether Bierce did 
„actually lead the platoon, or whether, on reading of the affair in the 
Narrative, he decided to make himself its leader, is impossible to 
say. 

Throughout the article, and especially at the beginning, Bierce 
throws in his lot with those who believe that Grant was surprised 
by the Confederate attack at Pittsburg Landing. The controversy 
on this point, one of the bitterest of the war, was carried on by Grant 
and Sherman against all comers, for no one but Grant and Sherman 
ever thought Grant was not surprised. All of Buell’s men, and this 
included Hazen, were bitter against Grant because they thought 
that he did‘not give enough credit to Buell for the second day’s 
victory?" 


V 


The battle of Chickamauga, as Bierce explains in “A Little of 
Chickamauga,”** was an important episode in the attempt of the 
Federals under Rosecrans to maneuver themselves into Chattanooga 
after they had maneuvered the Confederates under Bragg out of it. 
Rosecrans thought that Bragg was in flight but actually he was only 
awaiting a suitable moment to attack. This he thought had come on 
September 19, 1863, and so began the battle of Chickamauga. Of 
the first day’s hard and bloody fighting Bierce has little to say, tell- 
ing of but one minor episode. After some hours of fighting when 
his brigade was sent back to replenish its ammunition and guard a 
battery, he witnessed the devastating effect of grape and cannister 
at close range on charging infantry. 

Late in the morning of the second day Bierce, who had been 
sent by General Hazen to bring up ammunition, witnessed, by 
chance, the Confederate charge which turned the tide of battle. By 
some misunderstanding General Wood had withdrawn his division 

= 0. R., X, 340-343. y "DP 24. 

** Bierce’s most extreme statement about Grant is found in one of his tales. He says, 
“For manifest incompetence Grant, whose beaten army had been saved from destruction 
and capture by Buell’s soldierly activity and skill, had been relieved of his command. .. .” 


Works, ll, 150. 
* Works, I, 270-278. 
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from an important position in the Federal line, and through this 
gap rushed General Longstreet and his men, cutting in two the 
Union army. The right division fled in mad haste towards head- 
quarters; and while some of the men collected themselves after a 
few moments of confusion, made a detour around the Confederates, 
and joined General Thomas, who was trying to hold off the entire 
Confederate army, the Union commanding general, Rosecrans, was 
not among them. Bierce, detached from his command, listened to 
the sound of battle and riding towards it, he met General Negley 
and offered to guide him to the scene of action, but Negley was 
seemingly uninterested.*® After Bierce had reported to Thomas, he 
was, again by.chance, an important actor in the second of the two 
outstanding episodes of the battle of Chickamauga. Thomas was 
fighting with his back to the wall, and it seemed that his men could 
hold out little longer. Then Bierce saw a line of troops coming up 
behind Thomas. When Thomas was told of this, he directed Bierce 
to find out whether they were Federals or Confederates. Bierce rode 
out until he could see.that they were Federals, and then reported 
this to Thomas, who ordered Bierce to direct them to the battle. 
The troops were two brigades of reserves under General Gordon 
Granger, who, hearing the noise of battle, came without orders to 
join Thomas. Bierce then tells of meeting and visiting with his 
brother who was in Granger’s troops,*® of finding Hazen and his 
brigade, which had joined Thomas, and of watching the last of. the 
day’s fighting. The Union men were almost without ammunition, 
and they knew that in case of another attack only darkness could 
save them. Bierce says, “I know, though, that while the sun was 
taking its own time to set, we lived through the agony of one death 
each, waiting for them to come on.” After darkness had come, the 
Confederates set up the “Rebel Yell,” which seemed at first entirely 
to surround the Union men, but someone discovered one place from 
which it did not come, and “through that we finally retired in pro- 
found silence and dejection, unmolested.” 

> General Garfield, Rosecrans’ aid, was among those who went to Thomas—Rosecrans 
says at his order, and Garfield says at his own suggestion—and during his presidential cam- 
paign this story was a popular one. Bierce remarks that he too went back, and never felt 


that “it ought to make me president.” 
“Lt. A. S. Bierce, 18th Ohio Battery. 
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The main points of “A Little of Chickamauga” not relating to 
Bierce himself, are, for the most part, found in Hazen’s Narrative. 
The events leading up to the battle, the retirement of Hazen’s brig- 
ade on the first day to fill its ammunition boxes and to guard a 
battery, the despatch of messengers by Hazen on the second day to 
find ammunition, the withdrawal of Wood’s division, the Confed- 
erate onrush and the flight of a part of the Union army, the fact 
that Rosecrans, Garfield, and Negley were in the section of the army 

which was cut off, the coming of Gordon Granger to Thomas, the 
desperate situation at the end of the day, and the raising of the 
“Rebel Yell,” are all related by Hazen. 

As to the parts that Bierce pictures himself as playing, there is not 
only no confirmation of them, but definite contradiction, not in Haz- 
ems Narrative, but in the Official Record. At the end of Hazen’s ofi- 
cial report of the battle** he names Bierce and several other members 
of his staff who, he says, “were with me at all times doing valuable 
service.” This part of his report is not reproduced in the Narrative. 
If Bierce did not know the Official Records, as I think he did not, 
but had seen Hazen’s Narrative, as it is certain he had, he would 
not have been aware of Hazen’s statement about him. Of course, 
the phrase “with me at all times” does not necessarily mean that the 
persons referred to were never out of sight, but one doubts whether 
Hazen would have applied it to a man absent for hours, as Bierce. 
says he had been, during an important battle. But the fact that 
‘Hazen speaks of messengers who had been sent for ammunition and 
did not return would give Bierce the necessary suggestion for the 
adventure. After Bierce’s meeting with General Negley—he knew 
from Hazen that Negley was with the cut-off troops—he says he re- 
ported to General Thomas. But though Thomas, in his account of 
the battle, mentions several officers from. divisions other than his own 
who did report to him, Bierce’s name is not among them.** Bierce 
states that it was he who first saw Granger, ascertained that his 
troops were not enemies, and was sent by Thomas to bring him up. 
Thomas writes, “About this time Gordon Granger appeared on my 
left flank**—I immediately dispatched a staff officer, Captain John- 


#0. R., vol. XXX, pt. 1, p. 765. “0. R., vol. XXX, pt. 1, pp. 242-256. 
“ Bierce says from behind. 
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son, Second Indiana Cavalry, of Negley’s division to him with orders 
to push forward.” Granger says nothing of the messenger in his 
report. The fact that Thomas gives not only the officer’s name but 
also his company and division, makes it improbable that he was mis- 
taken. In order to accept Bierce’s story, it is necessary to disregard 
Hazen’s statement that Bierce was with him “at all times,” Thomas's 
report that he sent Captain Johnson for Granger, and Thomas’s 
omission of Bierce’s name from the list of officers who reported to 
him. The story of the messenger to Granger is not found in Hazen, 
but is recorded in one of the Century articles, “Reénforced Thomas 
at Chickamauga,” by J. S. Fullerton, Chief of Staff to Granger. He 
says, “A little further on we were met by a staff officer: sent by 
General Thomas to see whether we were friends or enemies.” That 
the suggestion for this episode in Bierce’s account came from the 
Fullerton article seems more than probable. However, Bierce might 
have heard the story from his brother, who was with Granger. That 
Bierce could not have been with Thomas when he was sent on his 
mission; that is, that Bierce could not have known of the affair at 
first hand, is certain if my theory that Bierce came to Thomas with 
Hazen is true, for Granger joined Thomas before Hazen had arrived. 

It seems to me that Bierce, taking the essentials of the situation 
from Hazen and Fullerton, has merely put himself in place of the 
nameless messengers for ammunition, and of the—to Fullerton— 
nameless messenger to Granger. In these somewhat detached posi- 
tions he was able to report not merely what he heard of the battle, 
but what he saw, thus making his account more dramatic. It should 
be remembered that he gives himself no praise for what he says he 
did. 

VI 


Of his fighting in the Atlanta campaign Bierce chose to write 
about a minor engagement, a few hours of an unsuccessful attempt 
on May 27 to push in the right flank of the Confederates, who under 
General Cleburne—General Jj. E. Johnston was commander-in-chief 
of the Confederates—had taken a strong position near Pickett’s Mill. 
The episode described in “The Crime at Pickett’s Mill” has usually 
been ignored by historians, especially those on the Union side, al- 
though it was a bloody and heroic attack. Bierce tells how Wood 
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ordered Hazen, whose troops had already been in the line for many _ 
hours, to prepare for an attack in columns of three brigades to rout 
out Cleburne. Hazen’s brigade marched to a point from which the 
attack was to begin, and there waited for three hours “to acquaint 
the enemy of our intention to surprise him.” Then Bierce heard 
Wood explain that Hazen would be given a chance to see what his 
brigade could do without support. Bierce saw by the look on Hazen’s 
face that he understood what a criminal mistake was being made. 
The attack began. The “single shrunken brigade” moved up the hill 
through the underbrush, and came finally to the open space before 
the enemy position. The Confederates, strongly fortified, were able 
to prevent the Union men from getting nearer than twenty paces 
to their lines, but the pile of dead within twenty paces was becom- 
ing enormous. Bierce quotes from J. E. Johnston and J. B. Hood to 
show that the Confederates understood the criminal folly of the at- 
tack, and appreciated the heroic efforts of the Federal soldiers. When 
Hazen was forced to withdraw, two other brigades were sent in— 
one at a time—and both were repulsed with great losses. Bierce ends 
his account with the statement that he thinks the Confederate esti- 
mate of the dead—seven hundred—is too large. In “The Crime at 
Pickett’s Mill” Bierce leans more heavily on Hazen’s Narrative than 
in any of his other sketches. Both begin their accounts with com- 
ments on how the Union men have neglected to write of the battle 
and the way the Confederates appreciated it at its full worth. The 
verbal likenesses of Bierce and Hazen are noticeable: ` 


It... was fought under the command of Major-General O. O. 
Howard. It is scarcely noticed in the reports of the Union commanders, 
and it is ignored by Sherman in his memoirs; but it was the most fierce, 
bloody, and persistent assault by our troops in the Atlanta campaign, and 
the Confederates who were victorious, have described it at length.** 


There is a class of events which by their very nature, and despite any 
intrinsic interest that they may possess are foredoomed to oblivion. ... 
To how many having knowledge of the battles of the Civil War does 
the name of Pickett’s Mill suggest acts of heroism and devotion per- 
formed in scenes of awful carnage to accomplish the impossible? Buried 
in the official reports of the visitors there are indeed imperfect accounts 


“ Hazen, Narrative, p. 256. 
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of the engagement: The vanquished have not thought it expedient to 
relate it. It is ignored by Sherman in his memoirs, yet General Sherman 
ordered it. General Howard wrote an account of the Campaign of which 
it was an incident, and dismissed it with a single sentence; yet General 
Howard planned it.*® 


Of the change in plans whereby Hazen learned he was not to be 
supported by two other brigades he writes: 


Just as I was about to move, General Wood in my presence remarked 
to General Howard, “We will put in Hazen and see what success he has.” 
This was a revelation to me, as it was evident there was to be no attack 
by column at all.*¢ 


Bierce writes of the same episode: 


The attack, it was understood, was to be made in column of brigades, 
with Hazen’s brigade of Wood's division leading. That such was at least 
Hazen’s understanding I learned from his own lips during the movement, 
as I was an officer on his staff. . . . “We will put in Hazen and see what 
success he has.” In these words of General Wood to General Howard 
we were first apprised of the true nature of the distinction about to be 
conferred upon us. 

For my commander and my friend, and my master in the art of war, 
now unable to answer for himself, let this fact answer: when he heard 
Wood say they would put him in and see what success he would have in 
defeating an army—when he saw Howard assent—he uttered never a word, 
rode to the head of his feeble brigade and patiently awaited the command 
to go. Only by a look which I knew how to read did he betray his sense 
of the criminal blunder.*7 


Bierce, like Hazen, quotes from the accounts of the Confederate’ 
leader, and it is significant that he quotes not a word which is not 
found in Hazen. Reference to the Confederate estimate of the Union 
dead is made by both. Hazen tells briefly of the attacks of the other 
brigades, and Bierce merely quotes him, on the ground that he him- 
self did not witness these attacks. 

In this sketch I believe Bierce’s object was to make better known 
the blunder in ordering the attack, and to give Hazen credit for his 
part in it, as well as to relate a highly exciting adventure. 


“Bierce, Works, I, 279. “Hazen, Narrative, p. 257. “Bierce, Works, I, 282-283-284. 
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“Four Days in Dixie”** is Bierce’s account of a private adventure. 


While Sherman’s army was resting a few days at Gaylesville, Ala- 
bama, Bierce and Lieutenant Cobb “mounted and set out to seek our 
adventures.” The men soon become separated, and Bierce loses his 
horse, runs into some enemy inhabitants of the country, is captured, 
escapes during the night, and after a day full of exciting difficulties, 
struggles into camp, and . . . faints. There would, of course, be no 
official record of these adventures, yet the framework of the tale 
checks well with the records.*® Bierce places his adventures “during 
a part of the month of October,” and speaks of Gatewood’s being in 
the country. The records also corroborate Bierce’s reference to Lieu- 
tenant Cobb as an officer in Colonel Post’s staff, and his statement 
that Colonel McConnell was in temporary command of the brigade. 
This tale is amusingly told, and although it contains some rather 
harassing details, is of a lighter nature than is usual with Bierce’s 
Civil War writings. 
VII 


In the last of the autobiographical sketches dealing with the Civil 
War, “What Happened at Franklin,”®° Bierce gives an account of 
the main event in General Schofield’s trip to Nashville with a part 
of Sherman’s army. Hood had given Schofield a bad time during the 
entire march, so maneuvering that he caused the greatest amount 
of trouble without taking much risk. The battle of Franklin took 
place only when Hood thought he had Schofield in an excellent 
place to defeat him. For three days, Schofield’s small army had been 
busily avoiding battle, when on the evening of November 26 it was 
decided to make one desperate attempt to get into Nashville. In the 
morning rumors were afloat that Hood’s army was near at hand. 
Colonel Post’s brigade, sent out to find out what it could of the 
enemy, saw, quite close at hand, the Confederate columns marching 
in the direction of Spring Hill. When Post’s men returned to Scho- 
field with the news, they learned that a small detachment of the 
army under General Stanley had been sent to stop Hood’s army. 
Somehow, much to the surprise of Bierce, Stanley escaped, after 
doing the Confederates considerable damage. That night the Union 
forces marched past the Confederates into Franklin, marched so 


* Works, I, 297-314. *O.R., vol. XXXIX, pt. 1. Works, 1, 315-327. 
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close to them that the figures of the men could be plainly seen. 
Once in Franklin, Schofield prepared for the attack. The tired men 
dug trenches in front of the town—and slept in them while waiting 
for the attack. Soon the Confederate onrush began, and the fighting 
was terrific. The Union men gradually gave way, and for a short 
time it looked as though all were lost. Then into the fight Colonel 
Emerson Opdyke rushed a reserve brigade with so much force that 
the attack was first checked, and then repulsed. The slaughter among 
the Confederates was very great; several of their leading officers were 
slain. That night the Union army marched on towards Nashville. 

Bierce did not have Hazen’s Narrative to rely upon for his out- 
line of “What Happened at Franklin,” for General Hazen had gone 
with Sherman, and did not fight at Franklin. Instead, Bierce used, 
as I think I can show, Colonel Henry Stone’s “Repelling the Invasion 
of Tennessee,” one of the Century articles.** All the facts Bierce gives 
of the events leading up to the battle are found in Stone. The sending 
of Post to find out what he could of the enemy, the sending of Stan- 
ley to give battle at Spring Hill, and the surprise at the result of that 
engagement are common to both authors.” 

Both Bierce and Stone lay heavy emphasis on the nearness of the 
Union troops to the Confederate lines on the night of the march into 
Franklin, and both make a point of the Union soldiers’ sleeping in 
the trenches while awaiting the attack. The details of the attack and 
the coming of Colonel Opdyke are the same in each article. Stone 
mentions the “Rebel Yell” at the beginning of the attack, and the 
answering “Yankee Cheer.” Bierce says, apropos of nothing at all, 
“Probably there was some Yankee cheering, as doubtless there had 
been a ‘Rebel Yell,’ but my memory recalls neither.” The only plaus- 
ible reason for this remark is that Bierce had read somewhere that 


“I have shown elsewhere that Bierce refers to one of these articles, and that he probably 
received suggestions from, some of the others. 

™ Bierce says of Stanley’s victory: “Why Stanley was not immediately effaced is still a 
matter of controversy. Hood . . . declared he gave the needful orders and tried vainly to 
enforce them; Cheatham . . . that he did not. Doubtless the dispute is still being carried 
on between these chieftains from their beds of asphodel and moly in Elysium!” (Works, I. 
318). This passage suggests that Bierce had also read Hood's “Invasion of Tennessee” and 
Cheatham’s “General Cheatham at Spring Hill,” two other articles in the Century series. 1 
see no other suggestion of these articles in Bierce. 
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such yells had been given. Only in Stone do I find any reference to 
the “Rebel Yell” in connection with Franklin. In listing the dead 
Confederate officers, Stone speaks of “General Adams .. . his horse 
astride the works, and himself within a few feet of them.” Bierce 
reports the death of Adams, “whose body was found on the slope, 
and whose animal’s forefeet were actually inside the breastworks.” 

All the details of the battle of Franklin as related by Bierce are 
to be found in Stone’s article, and only there are all of them to be 
found. There are distinct verbal likenesses in the two works, and 
there is emphasis on the same points. Bierce omits much detailed 
information as to the arrangement of troops which Stone uses, and 
he elaborates a few points of action merely mentioned by Stone. In 
Bierce’s article are found several unkind remarks about General 
Stanley—evidently Bierce remembered him with dislike—of which 
there is no suggestion in Stone. 

There can be no doubt that Bierce used Hazen’s Narrative and 
the Century articles with intelligence and skill. From them he took 
a few necessary points of the battles, as few as possible to make the 
action understandable, and then wrote a clear, swift, vivid, and effec- 
tive account of the main action. In Bierce one hears and feels what 
is going on. He never changes or adds to the main outline of the 
battle, and the impersonal elements are always presented with his- 
torical accuracy. My own opinion is that one can get a better and 
clearer idea of the main features of the battles of Shiloh, Chicka- 
mauga, Pickett’s Mill, and Franklin from Bierce’s descriptions than 
from any other accounts of those battles. It would not be wrong, I 
think, to suggest as the possible origin of these war sketches some- 
thing like this: Bierce, having read many of the badly written ac- 
counts of the battles was moved to save some of the fine material 
from the technicians. l 

But it would be very unwise to rely on his account for accurate 
information as to what Bierce himself did in the Civil War. In order 
` to bring into his narrative the more dramatic and interesting features 
of the battles, he did not hesitate to appropriate to himself adventures 
which happened to someone else. By this means he tells everything 
. from a personal standpoint, makes it much more real. As has been 
pointed out elsewhere, it must be granted that Bierce does not make 
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a hero out of himself in these affairs. Such episodes as those of the 
woman on the ferry at Pittsburg Landing, and the dead Federal 
sergeant at Shiloh are impossible to identify. One must say that they 
are a part of Bierce’s own memory of the battle, or are literary devices 
used to heighten the effect of the story. I prefer to believe the 
former. 


ELEMENTS OF SENSIBILITY IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE 


HERBERT R. BROWN 
Bowdoin College 


HE EDITORS of The Massachusetts Magazine desired their 

periodical to be “a kind of thermometer, by which the genius, 
taste, literature, history, politics, arts, manners, amusements and im- 
provements, of the age and nation, may be ascertained. . . .”? This 
wish was abundantly realized in respect to certain of the conditions 
which shaped our early fiction. Here are registered the vogue of 
sentiment and sensibility, the strong bias for tales of seduction, the 
efforts to gratify feminine fancy, and the influence of Richardson and 
Sterne, which characterize American novels of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” 

The magazine at once became a shrine for literary ladies of Mas- 
sachusetts.? These ancestors of Hawthorne’s “damned mob of scrib- 
bling women”* found its columns “a retreat in which feminine del- 
icacy may shelter itself.”° The editors announced that “The fair sex 
merit our highest attentions”? and begged “Philenia, Constantia, Eu- 
phelia, Belinda and Almerine . . . to appear in the two-fold robe of 
elegant prose and high wrought verse.’ The proprietors were anx- 
ious to convince the last, best gift of Heaven, that “we reverence 
woman, the daughter of the sky.”> Female readers were assured 
that no contributions would appear to crimson the cheek “with the 
blush of sensibility” or gratify wit “at the pain of innocence.”® The 
editors were lavish in their tributes “to the virtuous fair, who divide 

1 The Massachusetts Magazine or Monthly Museum, VII (Boston, 1796), 557- 
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their time between family economy and the dissemination of uni- 
versal instruction.”1° Sabina, one of these gifted ladies, “is sincerely 
` thanked for a momentary renunciation of domestick labours,” while 
her novel, Louisa, is represented as deserving the gratitude of “Her 
sex, her country, and mankind at large.”™ Constantia is hailed in 
a sonnet as “Pathetic mistress of the thrill divine.” Lavinia, an- 
other regular contributor of sentimental pieces “who is known under 
various signatures, merits much.”** As a reward, her portrait, 
painted by “one of those children of sensibility, who never see the 
human face divine, without emotion,”** graces a frontispiece of the 
fifth volume. In another place the editors add, “Lavinia’s communi- 
cations are ever noticed with pleasure; they breathe the genuine spirit 
of the accomplished Mrs. Brookes.”*° 

The assurance of these feminine contributors that their narratives 
would be read chiefly by women is indicated in the numerous di- 
dactic appeals to “the American fair.” Seductions and rumors of se- 
ductions, embellished by the “language of sensibility,” form the pre- 
vailing themes of the true, moral, pathetic tales and sentimental “his- 
toriettes.” The magazine was dedicated to those “who choose to 
survey the fair face of virtue through the transparent veil of fic- 
tion,”?® with the hope its reward will be “the wreath of virtue.”?” 
Only such efforts were to appear as “The Angel of Chastity might 
read, and drop a tear of approbation.”'* 

Seduction, the eighteenth century bugaboo for which Samuel 
Richardson was largely responsible, cast its shadow constantly upon 
the pages of the magazine. Readers were warned that “Every town 
and village affords some instance of a ruined female.”*® “The Bab- 
bler” on more than one occasion brooded over “this unhappy appro- 
bation with which the very best women so frequently honour a 
. profligate lover.”®° Writers exhausted the vocabulary of vitupera- 
tion to portray the villainy of “the wretch whose art and fond se- 
ducing smiles”** blasted so many lives. In the “Copy of a Letter 
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from a Young Lady to Her Seducer” the criminal is charged with 
violation of “all laws, divine and human.”*? The author of a “De- 
fence of the Gentler Sex” laments that “Wretches there are, who 
without pretensions to civility or any sense of injury, can deliberately 
blast the opening blossom of virtue.”?* “The Reformer” in his col- 
umn addressed “To the Fair Sex in Humble Life” is quite specific 
in his warning,. “May the humble fair . . . seriously ponder upon 
- the solemn catastrophe and remember, that caution ought to mount 
sleepless guard, against the wily machinations of the Widower.”** 
Fair readers of “The History.of Almeria—Founded Upon Truth” 
are called upon to note how the villain “deprived the fairest flower 
of female beaùty, of its innocence and bloom,”*® and concluded, 
“Earth cannot find a punishment adequate to the crime of the se- 
ducer.”?® “Let us be strictly on our guard.”®* No opportunity 
was lost to exploit this fascination exerted by tales of seduction. In 
“Alexis” there is a double threat: “The reader may see that the hero 
and heroine of our history are equally unfortunate, and that both 
must struggle with vicious individuals, who make attempts upon 
their virtue. . . .”28 = 

The author of the “History of Mira” admonished his “fair read- 
ers,” “Let no woman say, I am firmly and obstinately virtuous; for 
a few hours, even a momentary slumber of the most rigid caution 
may be fatal.” This concern for female virtue extended to almost 
every department of the publication. “The Venator” inaugurated his 
page with an effusion of poetic prose, “Sacred be the ermine of fe- 
male innocence! Woe to that ‘hunter’ who shall endeavor to raise 
round the sanctity of creation’s most fair and perfect object, a mound 
of obliquy; or sully their purity with the spot of a single dust!”®° 
Another writer’s recipe is ominous enough: “By avoiding temptation 
thou mayst preserve thy chastity. Remember, Man is the serpent of 
deceit; and Woman the daughter of Eve.”** “The Babbler” found 
prose insufficient to express his views on “the Dangers attending a 
Propensity to Illiberal Intrigue”— 
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O that no Virgin would incline an ear 
To wild professions from inconstant youth.>” 


Fair readers were duly advised of the moral which pointed the “His- 
tory of Mira,” “If a man has honorable designs, he will not scruple 
to declare them; if he has not, you cannot too soon end your connec- 
tion with a villain.”** 

Of the eleven true, moral, and pathetic tales in the first volume of 
The Massachusetts Magazine in 1789, the year of Mrs. Morton’s The 
Power of Sympathy, nine are accounts of seductions and the resultant 
misery. That this is a fairly accurate index of the taste of a compar- 
atively large reading public may be seen by a glance at a few of the 
other periodicals of the time.** Indeed, if the influence of the novels 
of Richardson*® be forgotten, one would seem justified in conclud- 
ing with the author of the “Essay on Friendship,” “The whole sys- 
tem of nature must change, and the tyger and the lamb live peace- 
ably together, before a sincere and disinterested friendship can subsist 
between an amiable young woman and a man not nearly related to 


her.”?¢ 
After these exempla it is not difficult to agree with Julia in Mrs. 
p 8 


Foster’s The Boarding School, “So often... has the pen of the 
divine, the moralist, and the novelist been employed on the subject 
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of female frailty and seduction . . . that I am astonished when I 
see those who have the best means of information, heedlessly sacri- 
ficing their reputation . . . to the specious arts of the libertine.”** 
Jacob Duché’s testimony supports the influence of Richardson as 
well as the virtue of American women. “Thank Heaven,” he wrote 
in 1774, “they still retain their honest attachment to religion and 
common sense. The arts of gallantry are little known and less prac- 
ticed in these last retreats of virtue.”° 

Unmistakable as is this interest in seduction, the most striking 
evidence of public taste afforded by the files of The Massachusetts 
Magazine is the vogue of sentiment, in general, and sensibility, in 
particular"? From Mrs. Morton’s The Power of Sympathy Calista 
culled three selections under the caption of “Beauties: Suicide, Seduc- 
tion, and Sensibility.” Mrs. Morton’s apostrophe to the greatest of 
these, reprinted in the first volume, set the tone maintained by con- 
tributors for eight years: “Hail Sensibility! Ye eloquent tears of 
-beauty! that add dignity to human nature by correcting its foibles— 
it was these that opened every avenue of contrition in my heart when 
words would have dammed up every sluice of repentance.”*° In 
the same issue a writer pays tribute to sensibility, “Celestial Spring 
... fed by the dews that bathe the flow’rs of Heav’n.”*! It is 
praised as the “Sweet pliability of affections, that takes the barb from 
the dart of misfortune.”*” Readers were warned that “Without Sen- 
sibility, man is an unwelcome guest in society,”** while “unaffected 
sensibility” is one of the essentials of female character. Women were 
advised that their charms were as nothing without sensibility: “the 
finest features, ranged in the most exact symmetry . . . fixed in the 
dead calm of insensibility ... will be examined without emo- 
tion.”** “His soul,” wrote “The Sentimentalist,” “whose nerves do 
not vibrate agonizingly when merit or beauty are suppliant ... 
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Heaven must view with horror and detestation.” One author con- 
gratulated his contemporaries on the superior advantages of their 
age because “. .. delicacy of sentiment, so esteemed at present, 
seems to have been unknown to the ancients. It is certainly a great 
refinement on humanity.” Confident of their audience, contrib- 
utors dedicated their efforts to “Ye daughters of sensibility”*" and 
“Ye souls of sensibility.”*° The “History of Florio and Evander” is 
reserved for “ye sympathetic hearts, ye who can melt with 
pity... .”4° “The Fountain of the Streams” is expressly for “Chil- 
dren of Sensibility, to you this tale is dedicated!”°° With author and 
reader both worshiping at the same shrine, words became unneces- 
sary: “I shall attempt no description of this young lady’s person; it 
will be enough to say, that the most melting sensibility, and the most 
exalted virtue, heightened and corrected each other’s expres- 
sion. . . .”°! Consideration for the “too exquisite sensibility” of the 
reader is shown by the author of “Delights of Benevolence,” “To 
the soul of sensibility who reads this, it will be superfluous to add 
that the parting . . . was too affecting to relate, even at this distance 
of time.”*? Similar forbearance is exhibited by “The Investigator” 
in his monthly column, “I would that ye had not tears, then would 
I proceed; yet having tears ...I desist from relating the catas- 
trophe.””* 

Of all the attributes of sensibility, it is the tear which inspired 
most eloquent tributes. Contributors seemed to vie with each other 
to find expressions befitting its sovereign powers. “The Sentiment- 
alist” “perceived the lucid emanation glistening through a tear,”** 
and “felt the warm current of compassion streaming down my 
cheeks.”®> Tears are made to bless all they touch: “How dignified 
is that friendship . . . refreshed by the kindly showers . . . which 
fall from pity’s eye.”°* The eyes of Amelia glistened “with the dews 
of charity.”*? In “Pleasures of Taste and Elegance” the tear is “the 
little watery petitioner, crystal like rivaling the eye’s bright orb and 
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ready to fall.”°* The tear of sensibility is variously called by one 
author, “a silent drop,” “a gush of rapture,” “a soft shower,” and 
“the hallowed flood that drowns the eye.”®® Proficiency in “the lan- 
guage of sensibility” became a requisite for editorial favor, and con- 
tributors at once displayed their skill in mastering the fascinating 
diction. Unusual ingenuity was shown in avoiding commonplace 
repetition. The tear became “the melting language of the ever 
speaking eye,”®° “the dew of humanity, that distils the balm of com- 
passion,”®? “the dropping clouds,”®* “the tenderest drops of affec- 
tion,”®* “the silent streams,’®* “The pure tears of celestial sensibil- 
ity,”®* “the silent language,”®* “the pearly drops,”®’ “the furrowing 
tear,”®* “humid drops,”®® “gems of the morning,””° “the genial dew 
of hearty welcome,” “a chrystal wanderer,”’? “pearls of sorrow,”” 
and “the dew of angelick compassion.”** 

Tears afforded masters of the diction of sensibility opportunities 
for their highest flights. A sample from “Delights of Benevolence” 
is typical, “The chrystal beads of sympathy will be distilled from the 
heart, but the gracious drops shall not touch the gross earth; for the 
angelic essence that guards thee will catch them upon his wings, and 
bear them to the father’s throne. . . .”7 

Tears of sensibility showed at times unusual endurance: “the 
crystal which stole forth in the morning from my eye lids, holds its 
place in the midnight hour.”7* No one was immune. The senti- 
ment in “A Pathetic Scene” proved too much for the most hardened 
heart, “He wept—even he . . . shed tears at Henry’s request—Na- 
ture, for once, predomined in a Gaoler.”’" All gloried in tears, “The 
King now felt a tear start from his own eye, nor did he think his 
dignity degraded by giving a loose to his sensibility.”"* Although 
it is women who “are capable of sweetest sensibility,""® men were 
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proud to shed their share of tears: “The tears gushed as I spoke. . . . 
I was a man, and I gloried in my tears”? The relation between 
sensibility, tears, and beauty is quite definitely stated. Under the 
influence of sensibility man became invested “with supernatural 
graces” while “the manly, open countenance . . . assumed a celes- 
tial contour. . . °t In women, “this beauty is extremely forcible 
. .. in tears, whether of joy, of pity, or grief, it is almost irresist- 
ible,”®? 

Tears are the universal solvent in “The Duelist and Libertine 
Reclaimed.” Alicia is restrained from suicide only by her father’s 
tears which “trickled down his venerable cheek”? while the brother 
“mingled his tears with her’s.”** Antonio, the seducer, was con- 
verted as “the tear of contrition (an incense Heaven accepts) shone 
in his eye,”®” while Cornelius “dropped a sympathetick tear.”** 

A sensibility, too exquisite, claimed its toll of lives as well as 
tears.8* Mother and daughter melt away in “Lothario:” “the widow 
and the mother .. . drooped in a single week, then sunk never 
more to be remembered; and her daughter survived her but a few 
hours.”8® A similar fate awaits Louisa: “her frame, too delicate for 
the struggle of her feelings, seemed to yield to their force; the colour 
faded in her cheek, the lustre of her eyes grew dim.”*® All of the 
principal characters in “The History of Mira” suffer total dissolution: 
“The clergyman had scarcely performed the last office when she ex- 
pired; and her father as well as her seducer, soon followed her to 
the grave.”®° The author of “Fidele” found a situation worthy of 
his powers in the triple catastrophe: “His sensibility was too ex- 
quisite. The news of Almira’s gradual decline, preyed hourly on a 
slender constitution. Zephyra caught the weakening contagion— 
and three celestial spirits sweetly languished into life together.” 
Insensibility on the part of her father killed Blandissa in “The In- 
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exorable Father” while “her lover fell motionless upon the floor and 
was conveyed out of the house, in a state of distraction. . . .”**. The 
end is sudden in “Claude and Isabelle”: “The sudden tide of joy was 
too much for her. . . . He cast his eyes upon her wedding ring—and 
at the same moment—they both expired.”®* Lucilla likewise died 
the death of sensibility: “Deprest by too much sensibility of feeling 
. . . Lucilla fainted—She awoke not again.”®* Elfrid in “The Affect- 
ing Scene” died at his lover’s wedding while she “fell senseless to 
the ground.”®> Margaretta suffered visibly from “exquisite sensibil- 
ity.” From “her bosom burst the perturbed sigh”®* while with 
“swoln eye, and humid cheek . . . a feverish kind of anguish seemed 
to drink up the purple stream of life.”®* Disability, however, was 
not always permanent even in cases of keen sensibility. When Delia 
was reunited to Armine, her feelings, “like an impetuous torrent 
through the soul, subdued every faculty—they fainted in each other’s 
arms, but they recovered, they are happy!”®* The faculties of Alexis 
were merely suspended: “I lost the use of my reason for a whole 
month.”*® Although the effects of sensibility on its frail daughters 
“were clearly evinced by the inroads which every day but too deeply 
marked their constitutions,”?°° Eliza’s situation was shared by many 
of her sisters: “Like the sensitive plant, she will sometimes droop, at 
the profane approaches of impurity; but like that plant, she revives 
and smiles at its removal.”" 

‘The Massachusetts Magazine continued until its expiration in 
1796 to be “delighted in reviewing the operations of the heart,”?° 
but the extravagances did not go unnoticed. Even Sterne, high 
priest of the cult of sensibility, although “he had a talent, beyond any 
other writer, of entering into the heart . . . was acquainted with the 
grosser sensations of animal nature, and on all occasions took a pleas- 
ure in alluding to them.”?® “The Dreamer” showed little sympathy 
for those who felt themselves “all over Sternified”*°* when he wrote 
callously, “Killed a flea that I caught under my arm pit; think it 
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was a female in circumstances; hope nobody observed me.”** “The 
General Observer” charged Sterne with doing “more by his example 
and descriptions, than any man besides, to seduce others into trouble 
and disgrace by their sentimental pursuits,”?°* and wondered “how 
many followers of Sterne, by surrendering themselves to their feel- 
ings and blindly following the sweet illusions of their dear sensibil- 
ities . . . returned with thorns in their bosoms, and a blot on their 
characters?”?°? Common sense is applied to the situation by “The 
Investigator,” who has a good word to say for “the man who jogs on 
through life with honesty and good nature . . . awkward at weep- 
ing with the children of sensibility, and willing to bear the appella- 
tion of phlegmatic,” for “the phlegmatic person, though he does not 
possess these finer feelings, is far from being brutal, stupid or un- 
thoughtful.”1°° An author of “Sentiments” also preferred the less 
exquisite but more solid comforts of life on a lower plane, for sensi- 
bility, “by exposing us to danger from every quarter, and rendering 
us vulnerable on every side, too often occasions our most lasting in- 
quietudes.”*°° ; , 

The affectation of sensibility by rogues led “The Speculator” to 
mock “the fashionable rage of affected sensibility” and “a mode of 
conduct . . . of folly and hypocrisy.”!*° The author of “Eugenio 
and Amelia” wrote against “A distempered sensibility, and an irri- 
table frame of mind . . . the sure consequences of a high state of 
feelings, with a low state of religion.”*** “The Modern Friend” la- 
mented the wasted sensibility where “the dumb fidelity of a poor 
senseless ass, excites the fond emotions . . . when all the pompous 
excellencies, and alluring virtues of humanity, full often fail to thrill 
the heart of friendship.”*? 

Neither did the diction of sensibility escape criticism. Even the 
editors had to warn future contributors that “the expansion of sen- 
timent frequently deranges the sense . . .”*"* while one writer de- 
clared, “Sentiment is deservedly laughed at, because, instead of 
the simple expression of the feelings, words have been tortured to 
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bear their semblance without their meaning.” ™* “Peter Plowman” 
had reason on his side when he implored Miss Priscilla Prudish to 
“Make a solemn vow never more to put your trust in metaphors and 
comparisons, two cursed things which have done more mischief to 
young women than libertinism itself.”4** A mock rhapsody begin- 
ning, “Alas, poor potatoe!”*** was reprinted from “a late British 
Publication” to poke fun at “these raving philosophers . . . who 
would find a resemblance between religion and a raddish . . .”*"7 
and “squeeze morality for a dozen pages out of a green goose- 
berry.” 
These critics of sensibility, more numerous in the later years of 
the publication’s existence than in the beginning, were always a small 
. minority; and The Massachusetts Magazine continued to the end 
as a shrine for the worship of sentiment and sensibility. The first 
number in 1789 preceded Mrs. Morton’s The Power of Sympathy. 
The periodical suspended publication a few months before Mrs. 
Foster's The Coquette (1797). Its files constitute a significant index 
of the public taste to which our early fiction catered. 
- ™ The Massachusetts Magazine, II (1790), 464. 


45 bid., VIII (1796), 560. ™ Ibid., p. 523. 
= Ibid., p. 525. "9 Thid, 


A BROOK FARM LABOR RECORD 


CLARENCE GOHDES 
New York University 


HE HISTORY of Brook Farm is usually considered to have 

been divided into two distinct periods: a so-called “Transcen- 
dental” one, when the Curtis brothers, Hawthorne,’ and Minot Pratt 
were living in the West Roxbury community; and the period begin- 
ning in March, 1845, when the famous socialistic enterprise was incor- 
porated as a Fourieristic Phalanx. The propriety of dubbing any par- 
ticular period in the existence of the institution as more “Transcen- 
dental” than another may well be questioned, especially when one 
considers the broad scope which that term is now taken to include.” 
As a matter of fact, however, there were three distinct phases in the 
development of the famous association. On January 18, 1844, a new 
constitution was drawn up converting “The Brook Farm Institute of 
Agriculture and Education” into “The Brook Farm Association for 
Industry and Education,” which provided for a system of Groups 
and Series based upon the principles of Charles Fourier.* The change 
went into effect in May of the same year, and the new plan remained 
in vogue for twelve months, at the expiration of which a third con- 
stitution was drafted, which turned the association into “The Brook 
Farm Phalanx.”* During the period from May, 1844, to May, 1845, 
George Ripley and his associates cautiously experimented with 
Fourierism, thus indicating that the management of affairs at Brook 
Farm was not altogether as haphazard as Lindsay Swift might lead 
one to suppose. 


*Hawthorne is often supposed to have left the community in disgust. However, in an 
obituary notice published at Boston in The Commonwealth for May 27, 1864, the statement 
is made: “He proposed to one of his friends to found another [community] on a smaller 
scale... .” ` 

*It is doubtful whether there were more “Transcendentalists” at Brook Farm before the 
adoption of Fourier's system than afterwards, In a letter dated June 9, 1845, C. J. Thomas, 
then living in the Phalanx, wrote: “They call some of the residents here “Transcendentalists.” 
You may judge from the name that they must be very good or very bad people, but they 
represent people of education who are a little ‘high stilted’ in their religioùs views, and do 
not take in all the wonderful Mosaic traditions. At least, that is as near as I can explain 
it to you. It is the fashion to call every one who has any independent notions a ‘Trans- 
cendentalist’ . . .” (J. T. Codman, Brook Farm (Boston, 1894), p. 269). 

* Constitution of The Brook Farm Association for Industry and Education, second edition 
(Boston, 1844). 

* Constitution of The Brook Farm Phalanx, Adopted May 1, 1845 (Boston, 1845). 
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No doubt the want of a definite scheme of organization led the 
directors of the community to test the system of Fourier, although 
the extant records reveal the fact that there had been a grouping of 
‘labor from the very outset. The following entry, from the record. for 
February 12, 1843, is revelatory: 


A special meeting called to consider the importance of more delibera- 
tion and accurate examination of facts before acting upon propositions, 
and after discussion of internal economic changes, adjourned." 

J. Burrill Curtis, Secretary. 


So completely did the new system satisfy the need for organization 
that, in an introductory note to the third constitution, Ripley de- 
clared: 


Nothing is now necessary to the greatest possible measure of success 
but capital to furnish means to enable us to develop every department to 
advantage. 


Perhaps the most notable feature of Fourierism as applied to social 
organization. was the division of labor according to Groups and 
Series. The meaning of these two terms is best set forth in the words 
of Albert Brisbane, who was unquestionably the foremost expositor 
of the Frenchman’s theories in America: 


A Group is a body of persons united from a taste for any occupation, 
whether of Industry, Art or Science, and who combine for the purpose of 
prosecuting it... ..A full Group should be composed of at least seven 
persons, and form three divisions or three sub-groups, the center one of 
which should be stronger than the two wings or extremes. . . . 

A Series is distributed in the same manner as a Group: the Series are 
composed of a number of Groups, as Groups are composed of individuals, 
and operate upon Groups as Groups upon individuals. A Series must con- 
tain at least three Groups—a center and two wings: a persons 
is the least number with which a Series can be formed. . 

Suppose in an Association three varieties of some species of a peach 
or pear are cultivated; a Group would be occupied with each variety, and 
the three Groups united would form a Series of Peach or Pear Growers.® 

*MS. in library of the Massachusetts Historical Society. According to Swift (Brook Farm, 
(New York, 1900), p. 86), the Curtis brothers were merely “boarders” at Brook Farm; yet 
that fact does not seem to have kept Burrill from holding the office of secretary for a time. 


* Concise Exposition of the Doctrine of Association (New York, 1844, eighth edition), 
Pe 44. 
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Brisbane’s explanation of the “Stimulants” for such a division of 
labor is equally idealistic, and perhaps amusing: 


1. Attraction of friendship, or charm of sympathies and contrasts of 
character between persons composing the Group. 

2. Attraction for particular occupations, for constructing machinery, 

for chemical experiments, for breeding cattle, for floriculture and 

horticulture, and for various branches of the fine arts and sciences. , 

Corporative rivalry. 

Corporative enthusiasm, based upon the pride of belonging to a 

Series celebrated for the perfection of its products. 

5. Elegance of all exterior objects connected with industry, such as 
fields beautifully laid out, and diversified by clusters of fruit and 
forest trees, flower beds and fountains, with here and there rurai 
pavilions, serving as depositories for implements and dresses, as 
well as for refreshment and shelter. 

6. Honorary distinctions! Each Group and Series has its officers 
chosen by the members composing it; to these distinctions are to be 
added badges of honor, such as crosses, orders and medals. 

7. Charm of corporative uniforms, banners, emblems of industry, and 
music. Man by instinct has made use of these stimulants in his 
military operations, without ever thinking of applying them to 
industry. 

8. A just and satisfactory division a profits to every person, man, 
woman and child, according to the Labor, Capital and Skill of each. 


ER 


An additional “Pivotal Stimulant” was provided by “short periods . 
for the exercise of all branches of industry or functions, and with 
polite, affable and agreeable persons.” 

Although the third constitution of Brook Farm provided that 
the labor of the Phalanx should be arranged according to Fourier’s 
system only “as far as practicable,”* the surviving records indicate 
that the grouping was carried out into detail. There were a Waiters’ 
Group,” a Garden Vegetable Group, a Field Vegetable Group, a 
Fruit Group, a Carpenters’ Group, a Printers’ Group, a Manure 
Group, a Block Tin Group, a Dress Making Group, a Fancy Work 
Group, and so on. The story is not without point of an excited mem- 


* The Social Destiny of Man, or Association and Reorganization of Industry (Philadelphia, 
1840), Cap. X. 

® Article V, Section 1. 

° Several separate records of the Waiters’ Group are in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
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ber of the community who rushed into one of the buildings shout- 
ing, “Oh! the pigs have gotten into the corn field, and I am looking 
for the Miscellaneous Group to drive them out.”?° 

Among the scrapbooks left by Ripley” there is a “Series Account 
of Time” spent in labor by each resident at Brook Farm between 
May, 1844, and May, 1845. According to it, there were six Series: 
Agricultural, Mechanical, Domestic, Educational, Functional, and 
Miscellaneous. Afver January, 1845, the Waiters’ Group appears to 
have been made a Series. The account referred to is one of the most 
valuable of the extant records of the community, for it contains a list 
of the names of all the members of the association during the period 
that it covers. l 

Since the “Series Account” is worked out on a monthly basis, 
and does not follow a'plan of alphabetic arrangement consistently, 
it has been necessary in preparing the following list of names to 
rearrange the material given in the manuscript. Where no date fol- 
lows a name it.is to be understood that that particular person was a 
member of the community during the entire period covered by the 
account. Wherever the record indicates that a particular individual 
was not a member during the entire period covered, the month fol- 
lowing the numeral 1 marks the date when his name first appears. 
The month following the numeral 2 is to be taken as the date of 
the final entry. Of course, since there is no list of names after May, 
1845, it is impossible to determine just who ceased to be members 
during that month. The lack of other “Series Accounts,” further- 
more, makes it impossible to state with assurance the date when any | 
individual definitely terminated his connections with Brook Farm, 
since a few of the members may have réturned to West Roxbury 
after an absence of several months. 


Harriet Bacon 1 June 2 August Jonathan Butterfield 

Mary Bacon 1 June 2 August F. S. Cabot 

P. M. Baldwin i . Ephraim Capen 

E. Bellamy 2 August John A. Chandler 1 June 2 July 
Thomas Blake 1 June John Cheevers l 
Popelston Booth 2 August : M. A.-Cheswell 

Isaac Bradford 2 August William O, Cheswell 


Frederick P. Burnham 2 December Benjamin Clark 1 Juné 2 November 


* Amelia E, Russell, Home Life of the Brook Farm Association (Boston, 1900), p. 105. 
™ Now in the Widener Library, at Harvard University. 
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Alpha M. Clapp 1 June 

J. H. Clapp 1 July 

S. Caroline Clapp 1 June 
Charles H. Codman | 
‘John Codman 

John T. Codman 

Rebecca B. Codman’ 

Mrs, S. R. Codman 

Hannah S. Colson 

N. H. Colson 

Jose Conales 1 June 

Lucas Conales 1 August 2 Sep- 

tember 

Miss Coolidge 2 August 

C. Coolidge 2 August 
Charles A. Curtis 1 January 
M. G. Cushing 

A. M. Dana 

Charles A. Dana 

Elmira Daniels r August 
William J. Davis 2 March 
M. A. Donolly 

John G. Drew 1 June 

F. E. Dwight 

John Dwight 1 July 2 March 
Jobn S. Dwight 

M. A. Dwight 

Mrs. M. C. Dwight 

Daniel Estabrook 2 February 
Edmund F. Fanington 1 June 

2 February 

Benjamin Fitch 2. August 

A. C. Foord 

A. M. Foord- 

Sarah Foster 1 June 2 August 
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2 November 
Castalia Hosmer Jr. 1 June 
_Charles Hosmer 1 June 
Dolly Hosmer 
Granville Hosmer 1 September 
2 February 
Laura Hosmer 1 August 2 Novem- 
ber 
Mary B. Hosmer 1 June 
George W. Houghton 1 July 
2 August 
J. A. Hoxie 1 September 
Mrs. Hunt 2 August 
Alfred Kay 1 July 2 August _ 
Augustina Klienstrup 1 August 
Louisa Klienstrup 1 August 
Peter N. Klienstrup 1 August 
Christopher List 2 December 
Eunice Macdaniel 
Frances S. Macdaniel 
Mrs. Mary Macdaniel 2 February 
John Mitchell 2 August 
George D. Moore 
A. M. R. Murray 1 July 2 August 
John Orvis 1 June 
A. Page 2 August 
Edgar Palisse 1 October 
Eliza Palisse 1 October 
Jean M. Palisse 1 September 
Ann Patterson 2 February 
Caroline Patterson 2 January 
Flavel Patterson 1 June 2 January 
H. Patterson x July 2 August 
Helen Patterson 1 June 2 June 
—Peppercorn 1 February 


C. C. Fuller 1 September 2 March Alfred Perkins. No record. Name 


H. B. Haskell 2 September 
B. A. Hastings 
Mrs. Cynthia Hastings 
Porter Holland 2 February 
Ann F. Hosmer 1 August 


first in list for September 
G. W. Pierce 1 July 2 December 
Caroline H. Pratt 1 August 

2 February 
F. G. Pratt 2 February 
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John B. Pratt 2 February 
Maria J. Pratt 2 March 
Minot Pratt 2 March 


Arthur Sumner 2 August 
J. A. Swasey 1 October 2 January 
Nathaniel Swasey 1 October 


J. A. Reynolds S. P. Teel 1 June 2 August 
George Ripley W. H. Teel 
M. A. Ripley H. Terry [sic] 1 March 


Mrs. S. W. Ripley 
—Robinson 1 July 2 August 
Isabella Rogers 1 November 
A. E. Russell 

Jane A. Ryckman 

Mrs. Jane Ryckman 

L. W. Ryckman 

Miss Salisbury 2 August 
Charles P. Salisbury 

John Sawyer 1 September 
M. C. Saywer 1 April 
Frances Sherwood 2 August 
Mrs. Catherine Sloan 1 June 
C. M. Sloan 1 September 
Caleb S. Smith 1 June 

L. P. Smith 1 October 
Charles Stevens 1 March 
Edwin Stevens 1 March 


Job Tirrell 
H. P. Trask 1 October 2 March 
E. Treadwell 1 April 
M. J. Wells 1 November 
Lewis Westacott 1 July 2 August 
R. G. Westacott 
Mrs. Whitehouse 2 August 
Amanda Whitehouse 1 July 
J. M. Whitehouse 2 February 
Sarah J. Whitehouse 
A. Whittemore 1 January 
W. R. Wiggin. No record. Name 
first in list for March. 
Dora Wilder 2 August 
M. A. Willard 1 September 
2 September 
M. A. Williams 2 September 


According to the by-laws appended to the constitution of 1844," 
a day’s labor was to consist of “at least eight hours” from October 
to April, and “at least ten hours” for the remainder of the year. The 
“Series Account,” however, indicates that only a few members even 
approximated this ideal. The record of the three chief Brook Farmers 


will illustrate: 


George Ripley John S. Dwight Charles A. Dana 


May, 1844 6 ccc ecsakeni ners 334 28.9 23.4 
JONG ns dexses paitaas e E orate 28.5 24.7 22.5 
July eter eee 23.6 24.6 23,8 
August «ag encud cneeesees 30.6 24.7 31.4 
September ........-....-5505- 27.3 23.1 18.9 
October sucsian tye 25.6 24.2 6.6 
November |...........5-..-5 2 26.1 19.7 28.7 


P Article V, Section 2. 
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December. 0... 17.2 18.5 26.1 
January, 1845 ................ 18.6 15.2 21.0 
February .. oe Scaevens Gangaees 27.4 22.3 12.6 
March: ft nedv e eua a apei 35-1 _ 26.0 29.0 
April ....... EEEN Tipene 24 .; 20.6 24.1 


Of the one hundred and thirty-five mėn, women, and children 
resident at one time or another in the West Roxbury community be- 
tween May, 1844, and May, 1845, seventy-two are listed in the labor 
record for May, 1844. These averaged slightly more than one hun- 
dred and sixty-six hours for that month. Accordingly, Fourier’s 
scheme of Groups and Series must have been a decided success at 
Brook Farm, if there is any truth in the following description of 
activities there in 1843: 


Mr. Alcott and I returned last evening from a short visit to Boston, 
to purchase a few articles; and while there we went out one evening to 
Roxbury, where there are eighty or ninety persons playing away their 
youth and day-time in a miserably joyous, frivolous manner. There are 
not above four or five who could be selected as really and truly progress- 
ing beings. Most of the adults are there to pass a “good time”. . . .18 


* Letter of Charles Lane, Alcott’s associate at Fruitlands, dated July 30, 1843, published 
in The New Age, and Concordium Gazette (London), September 1, 1843. 
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A NOTE ON LEWIS MUMFORD'S LIFE OF 
HERMAN MELVILLE 


A. H. STARKE 


N HIS recently published biography of Herman Melville, Lewis 

Mumford assumes, as Professor Moore has pointed out in his re- 
view,’. that in the friendship between Hawthorne and Melville, 
Hawthorne was “abysmally lacking.” A grave error which Mr. 
Mumford has made in handling his source material, but which the 
reviewers of the book seem to have overlooked, reveals Mr. Mum- 
ford’s inability to do justice to Hawthorne and raises a deeper ques- 
tion concerning Mr. Mumford’s fitness for the rôle of scholar and 
biographer. 

In describing the last meeting between Hawthorne and Melville, 
Mr. Mumford gives a dramatic picture of their parting: “On a rainy 
night, standing on a street corner in Liverpool, he took Hawthorne’s 
hand and said. good-bye. Hawthorne was touched. He respected that 
pale, brooding spirit, that restless, adventurous, still aimless traveler. 
Casually, they shook hands: the night and the rain swallowed up 
Melville, and they never met again, and as far as one knows, they 
‘never corresponded.”? Could Mr. Mumford have seen Mr. Newton 
Arvin’s volume of extracts from Hawthorne’s journals he might 
have realized his error. Under date of November 20, 1856, Haw- 
thorne described Melville’s visit of the previous week: “We left 
Chester at about four o’clock; and I took the rail for Southport at 
half-past six, parting from Melville at a street-corner in Liverpool, in 
the rainy evening. I saw him again on Monday, however. He said 
that he already felt better than in America; but observed that he did 
not anticipate much pleasure in his rambles, for that the spirit of 
adventure is gone out of him. He certainly is much overshadowed 
since I saw him last.”®? Hawthorne records the sober, undramatic 
anti-climax of the Monday meeting. Mr. Mumford’s failure to do so 

American Literature, 1, 217. i : 


? Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville (New York, 1929), p. 264. 
3 The Heart of Hawthorne's Journals, edited by Newton Arvin (Boston, 1929), p. 231., 
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leads one to suspect that he uses his material with the freedom of a 
dramatist and not with the exactness of a biographer. 

Mr. Arvin worked in part from manuscript material, but the 
essential part of the passage from Hawthorne’s journal is to be found 
in Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife: A Biography, by Julian 
Hawthorne (Boston, 1885), II, 135; and also in Herman Melville: 
Mariner and Mystic, by Raymond M. Weaver (New York, 1921), 
p. 336. It is inconceivable that Mr. Mumford should have’ been 
unaware of the fact. 


THE “DRYAD SONG” 


W. B. CAIRNS 
The University of Wisconsin 


In his Poets of Transcendentalism (1903) George Willis Cooke 
includes among the poems of Margaret Fuller (Ossoli) the “Dryad 
Song,” beginning 

I am immortal! I know it! I feel it! 

It is probably through following this very unreliable authority that 
some of the more scholarly recent collections of American literature 
have been led to the same ascripticn, though the poem is unlike 
anything the former editor of The Dial wrote or could be expected 
to write. Miss Margaret Fuller, of Norwich, Connecticut, the author 
of the “Dryad Song,” was born some twenty-five years or more after 
the death of the Transcendental Margaret. E. C. Stedman took an 
interest in her early work, and included the “Dryad Song” in his 
American Anthology with a biographical note. After his death she 
paid her tribute to the friendship in a pleasantly written volume on 
Stedman’s early life, 4 New England Childhood (1916). In a per- 
sonal letter which I now venture to ‘quote, Miss Fuller wrote some 
years ago, apropos of Cooke’s blunder and other mis-creditings of 
the poem at that time: “Please don’t tell—let them keep at it—it is 
too funny.” But even if she is modestly willing to forego credit for 
some of her best verses, it would be unfortunate for the elder writer 
to be known as a poet chiefly by a poem that she did not, and 
I think could not write., In at least two recent collections the “Dryad 
Song” is given as the only specimen of the verse of Sarah Margaret 
Fuller; and of Cooke’s four selections it is the only one likely to stick 
in mind. 
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EMILY. DICKINSON’S FURTHER POEMS 


F. C. PRESCOTT - 
Cornell University 


OVERS OF Emily Dickinson must be profoundly grateful to 
Mrs. Bianchi and Mr. Hampson for the volume of Further 
Poems. The editors have evidently dealt reverently with the con- 
tents of the “little unexplored package.” A careful reader, however, 
will be inclined (without seeing the manuscripts) to question the _ 
editing in some matters, particularly in the typographical disposal 
of the poems. In the following, for example, (p. 50): 
Too much of proof affronts 
Belief. 
The Turtle will not try 
Unless you leave him; 


Then return— 
And he has hauled away, 


the line division is so inexpressive of the obvious rhythm—the “com- 
mon measure” in which probably nine-tenths of all Emily’s poems 
are written—that one suspects the editors of having made six lines 
out of four (ending respectively belief, try, return, and away.) This 
suspicion is strengthened by other considerations: 1. This same 
poem when quoted in the Introduction is divided not into six, but 
into five lines. 2. Where other poems appear (in part) in both 
Introduction and text the two in almost every case disagree, in line 
division, punctuation, or wording. Sometimes these changes alter 
at least the suggestion of the poems. 3. Many pages in the manu- 
scripts, the editors tell us, are “difficult to read”—the writing often 
“so bold that there are but two words on a line.” Have the editors 
read correctly? 

Further inspection shows that what has been said of the example . 
just quoted is true of more than a third—almost a half—of all the 
poems in the new volume. The simple and characteristic, if some- 
what irregular rhythms are obscured by the line divisions, and the 
poems disfigured. Often, as in that beginning, “This was a poet” 
(p. 12), half the poem is printed irregularly and half is spaced into 
four-line stanzas, the movement being obviously the same through- 
out. One more example for the sake of clearness: . 
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The popular heart.is a 
Cannon first, 

Subsequent a drum; 

Bells for an auxiliary 

And an afterward of rum. 


Not a to-morrow to know its name, 
Not a past to stare, 

Ditches for realms and 

A trip to jail 

For a souvenir. 


Here the breaking of the phrases at the line endings, zs a and realms 
and, would be obviated and the form eons out by a division into 
eight lines instead of ten. 

It may be said that Emily was wayward in her line division and 
punctuation as in everything else; but if so, she does not in this case 
as in others succeed in turning her waywardnesses into beauties. 

In no censorious spirit one suggests that before it is too late, the 
editors might well consult persons thoroughly expert in such matters 
as I have noted. I for one should like to see an edition of Emily 
Dickinson’s Complete Poems, with an introduction telling us more 
than we yet know about her extant papers and with a definitive and 
well-supported text, to mark the centenary of her birth in 1930. 


AN AMERICAN ROBINSON CRUSOE 


TREMAINE MCDOWELL 
The University of Minnesota 


OTHING more closely reveals the literary poverty of eigh- 

teenth-century America than does the perennial influence of 
those few pieces of early British fiction which were circulated on 
this continent. A curious instance is an imitation of Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe’ written by an anonymous American author and pub- 
lished in London in 1767 and in Newburyport, Massachusetts, in or 
near the year 1790.” The first suggestion of the author’s debt to 


* Robinson Crusoe at that time was known in America only in English editions. 

? The Female American. . . . Newburyport [1790?]. An edition printed in Vergennes, 
Vermont, in 1814 is erroneously referred to as the first edition of the book, in Lillie Loshe, 
The Early American Novel (New York, 1907), p. 113. I have been able to locate only 
two copies of the first American edition: one in the New York Society Library and a second 
in the possession of a private individual. 
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Defoe appears on the title-page, which reads thus: The Female 
American, or the Extraordinary Adventures of Unca Eliza Wink- 
field. Compiled by Herself. Defoe’s title-page, it will be recalled, 
ran thus: The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, ... Written by Himself. l l 

The pseudo-editor of Unca Winkfield’s memoirs then provides 
an advertisement done in the general manner of Defoe’s preface: 


The following extraordinary History will prove either acceptable or 
not to the reader; in either case, it ought to be a matter of indifference to 
him from what quarter, or by what means he receives it. - 

But if curiosity demands a satisfaction of this kind, all that he can 
receive is only this, that I found it among the papers of a deceased friend. 

Upon a perusal of it, I found it both pleasing and instructive, not 
unworthy of the most sensible reader, highly fit to be perused by the youth 
of both sexes, as a rational, moral entertainment; and, as such, I doubt not 
but that it will descend to late posterity, when most of its contemporaries, 
founded only in fiction, will have been long forgotten.® 


The style of the narrative rarely takes on the elaborate formality 
which characterizes the eighteenth-century American novel, and 
which is suggested by the diction of the advertisement just quoted. 
In the main, the female American writes with her eye on the text 
of Robinson Crusoe, producing prose unparalleled in eighteenth-cen- 
tury American fiction for simplicity and directness. Two passages 
drawn from many will illustrate the fidelity with which the tone 
and spirit of Defoe’s style are followed: 

Having paid my father every funeral honor I could and having 
nothing now to attach me to this country, and the bulk of my fortune 
lying in England, I determined to embark for that kingdom, and to con- 
clude my days in my uncle’s family. But Solomon saith, “The heart of 
man deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth his going,’ and so I found 
it. I was now in my four and fortieth year. At this time an opportunity 
offered that favored my voyage. There was a sloop ‘in the harbour, a 
good sailing vessel, and large enough to carry me, my attendant, and 
effects.* i 

* Op. cit [iii]. Defoe had stated in his preface that he hoped “to justify and honour 
the wisdom of Providence,” to aid in “the instruction of others,” and to contribute as well 
to the diversion, as to the instruction of the reader.” (Robinson Crusoe, ed. Trent (New 


York, 1916), p. 3.) 
* Idem, p. 37. 
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At the close of my prayers, I solemnly committed myself into the hands 
of God. I now arose from my knees with a serenity by no means to 
have been expected. During this composure of mind, I advanced to the 
highest ground, I could see, in hopes I might discover some place of 
safety, not considering the improbability of such a discovery.” 


Unca Winkfield is indebted to Robinson Crusoe for episodes 
as well as for diction, with the same obviousness but not to the 
same degree. Both indulge in various voyages preliminary to their 
great adventure, each preluding such undertakings by matter-of-fact 
farewell addresses. Each is at length cast on an uninhabited island. 
Here Robinson builds suitable furniture for his cave, all which equip- 
ment is provided for Unca by a hermit. The Indians visit Unca’s 
isle annually, as did Crusoe’s cannibals. Unca secures a chest, deals 
with goats, gathers salt and preserves meat, suffers from a fever, and 
through half the book follows closely the excellent example set by 
Defoe’s unheroic hero. It is upon the arrival of the Indians that the 
female American deserts Defoe’s guidance and plunges boldly into 
melodrama. Her savages are a curious mixture of the North Amer- 
ican and the South American Indian, done in semi-intelligent imita- 
tion of the traditional noble savage. The final chapters of the novel, 
therefore, are significant in the history of the doctrine of the return 
to nature, and of American missionary endeavor. 

The incidents recounted in The Female American are so prepos- 
terous that the book has little intrinsic worth. Viewed in connection 
with the main body of eighteenth-century American fiction, how- 
ever, the book is unique in two respects: the anonymous author in- 
troduces the South American Indian into the North American 
novel; and she writes the first close imitation of any English novelist, 
done by an American hand. Save for the deduction that the novel- 
ist is a woman, there is no clue to the identity of this creator of the 
first American Robinson Crusoe.° 


"The Female American, Newburyport Il (1790), 464. 

* Although Loshe (op. cit.) and Oscar Wegelin (Early American Fiction (New York, 
1929), p. 36) attribute the novel to an actual personage named Unca Winkfield, a reading 
of the book makes it evident that Unca is entirely fictitious. 
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MARK TWAIN LETTERS 


I am writing a biography of my kinsman, Samuel L. Clemens 
[Mark Twain], and specializing on his earlier years, 1835-1870. If 
any readers of American Literature have letters or other information 
regarding Mark Twain, will they please communicate with me? 


Cyrit CLEMENS. 
Mark Twain Society, l 
Webster Groves, Missouri. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. DISSERTATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: 

The Novels of Cooper in Relation to American Criticism. Dorothy 
Waples (Yale). 

The Political Ideas of Cooper. R. T. Prescott (Nebraska). 

George H. Miles. S. H. Fritchman (New York University). 

Fitz-James O’Brien: A Literary Bohemian of the 1850’s. Francis Wolle 
(Columbia). 

John Trumbull. Alexander Cowie (Yale). 

Folk-lore in the Works of Mark Twain. V. R. West (Nebraska). 

Whitman’s Debt to Emerson. Ruth Pressley (Texas). 


u. 


pt 


DīisserrATIONS ON Topics oF a GENERAL NATURE: 


The Philadelphia Theater during the Eighteenth Century. T. C. Pol- 
lock (Pennsylvania). 

The Philadelphia Theater from 1830 to 1860. A. H. Wilson (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

HI. Dissertations In American History: 

Political Theory in American Literature. C. W. Hart (Chicago). 

American Culture as Seen through Early Magazines. J. E. Wisan (Co- 
lumbia). 

Early Development of National Consciousness in the United States. 
Pansy Stone (Columbia). 

The Country Printer in the United States, 1790-1830. M. W. Hamilton 
(Columbia). 

Samuel Latham Mitchill (1764-1831): An American Savant. C. R. Hall 
(Columbia). 

De Tocqueville in France and America. G. W. Pierson (Yale). 

Horace Greeley, the Tribune, and the Civil War. R. R. Fahrney (Chi- 
cago). 
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The Social and Intellectual Life of the Village in Maine, 1820-1860. 
R. G. McCarthy (Harvard). i 

John Cotton. Alice F. Warren (Wisconsin). 

The History of Connecticut, 1818-1850. J. M. Morse (Yale). 

Freedom of Thought in the Ante-bellum South. W. C. Eaton (Har- 
vard). 

The Development of South Carolina, 1660-1720. Adelaide B. Helwig 
(California). 

The Succession of Cultural Groups in the City of a P. F. Cres- 

` sey (Chicago). - 
IV. Dissertations COMPLETED: 

Anti-slavery Sentiment in American Literature prior ‘to 1865. Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Series, V, 499-502. 

James Nelson Barker. P. H. Musser (Pennsylvania). University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 

Joel Barlow: His Life and Work up to 1790. T. A. Zunder (Yale, 1927). 

F. Marion Crawford. C. N. Saltus (Wisconsin, 1929). 

The Influence of the German Tale on Irving, Poe, and Hawthorne. 
H. A. Pochman (North Carolina, 1929). 

E. L. Godkin as Utilitarian. V. C. Christianson (Washington, 1929). 


V. Orner ResearcH 1N Procress: 


Raymond W. Adams (North Carolina): Thoreau. 

Gregory Paine (North Carolina): A Biographical and Critical Study 
of Fenimore Cooper. 

M. Clavel (Université d'Aix-Marseille) : Fenimore Cooper: The Man 
and his Work; Fenimore Cooper and his Critics (1820-1930). 

Robert M. Lester (Carnegie Corporation of New York): Joseph Glover 
Baldwin: His Life, Times, and Relation to the Development of 
American Humor. 

Milton Ellis (Maine): Reissue of Monograph on Joseph Dennis with 
Letters; The Earliest American Novel, 

Elizabeth Jordan (Oklahoma): Poe’s Influence on Russian Writers. 

Aubrey H. Starke (Northwestern): Sidney Lanier. ; 

Bernard Da Voto (Harvard): A Critical Biography of Mark Twain. 

Cyril Clemens (Webster Groves, Missouri): A Life of Mark Twain, 
with Special Attention to the Years 1835-1870. 


Ernest E. Lesy, Bibliographer. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 
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ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT 
PERIODICALS 


The number of periodicals in which material on American literature is 
to be found is so great that it is very difficult for any one to keep up with 
it. The Editors of American Literature have decided that the publication 
in each number of a list of such articles will be extremely useful to both 
students and teachers. 

The following list does not include books or, as a rule, reviews of books. 
The definition of American literature followed is that implicit in the 
Cambridge History of American Literature. The brief summaries which 
follow some of the titles are intended to indicate the content of the article 
(which often the title does not make sufficiently clear), hot to pass judg- 
ment upon its merits, 

We had hoped to begin with the January, 1929, numbers of the various 
publications, but this has proved to be impracticable. Although a few ear- 
lier titles appear, the following list begins with June, 1929. 

We wish to thank the men who have been willing to undertake the 
larger part of the enormous labor involved in the preparation of these lists: 
Messrs. Walter Blair (University of Chicago), Edward S. Bradley (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin College), Frederic 
I. Carpenter (Harvard University), Oral S. Coad (New Jersey College ` 
for Women), Arthur E. Christy (Columbia University), H. M. Ellis (Uni- 
versity of Maine), Clarence Gohdes (New York University), Earl Leslie 
Griggs (University of Michigan), George E. Hastings (University of Ar- 
kansas), Ernest E. Leisy (Southern Methodist University), Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott (Hunter College), Tremaine McDowell (University of Minne- 
sota), John Brooks Moore (State University of Washington), J. H. Nel- 
son (University of Kansas), Gregory Paine (University of North Caro- 
lina), Robert E. Spiller (Swarthmore College), and John D. Wade (Van- 
derbilt University). 

The Managing Editor will welcome reprints or other iiion con- 
cerning articles which appear in periodicals not on our list. The list in- 
cludes the following publications (not all of which are covered in this 
issue) : 

Adelphi, Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, The American Collector, 
The Report of the American Historical Association, The American Historical Review, The 


American Journal of Philology, American Literature, The American Mercury, Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, The American Political Science Review, American 
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Speech, Americana, Anglia, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, 
The Atlantic Monthly, Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Beiblatt 
zur Anglia, Blackwood’s Magazine, The Bookman, The Boston Public Library Bulletin, 
Proceedings of the Buffalo Historical Society, The Burton Historical Collection Leaflet, The 
California Historical Society Quarterly, The Canadian Historical Review, The Catholic His- 
torical Review, The Century Magazine, Chronicles of Oklahoma (Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety), Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, The Criterion, Dialect Notes, 
The Edinburgh Review, The Educational Review, The English Journal, The English Re- 
view, English Studies (Amsterdam), Englische Studien, Essays and Studies by Members of 
the English Association, The Essex Antiquarian, The Forum, The Fortnightly, The Georgia 
Historical Society Bulletin, The Granite Monthly, La Grande Revue, Harper’s Magazine, 
The Harvard Graduates Magazine, Harvard Library Notes, The Illinois Historical Society 
Journal, The Indiana Magazine of History, The Indiana University Bulletin, The Iowa 
Journal of History and Politics, The Journal of American Folk-lore,, The Journal of Amer- 
ican History, The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, The Journal of Modern His- 
tory, The Journal of Negro History, The Kentucky State Historical Society Register, 
Language, The Literary Digest, The London Mercury, The London Times Literary Supple- 
. ment, The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Mercure de 
France, The Methodist Review, The Methodist Quarterly Review, Minnesota History, The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, The Missouri Historical Review, The Modern Language 
Journal, Modern Language Notes, The Modern Language Review, Modern Philology, The 
Monist, The Michigan History Magazine, The Modern Quarterly, The Nation, The Nation 
and Athenaeum, The New England Quarterly, The New Mexican Historical Review, The 
New Republic, The New York Herald-Tribune literary supplement (“Books”), The New 
York Times Magazine, The New York Public Library Bulletin, The North American Re- 
view, The North Carolina Historical Review, The North Dakota Historical Quarterly, Notes 
and Queries, The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Society, The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly, 
Publications of the Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, The Open Court, The Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, The Outlook and Independent, The Overland Monthly, The Personal- 
ist, The Philological Quarterly, PMLA, Poet Lore, The Quarterly Journal of Speech, The 
Quarterly Journal of the New York State Historical Association, The Quarterly Review, Re- 
view of English Studies, Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue de Littérature Comparée, Revue de 
Paris, Revue Anglo-américaine, The Rhode Island Historical Society Collections, The Rice 
Institute Pamphlet, The Royal Historical Society Collections, The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, School and Society, Scribner’s Magazine, Scandinavian Studies, The Sewanee Review, 
Smith College Studies, The South Atlantic Quarterly, The Southwest Review, The South 
Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
The Spectator, Studies in Philology, The Theatre Arts Monthly, The Tennessee Historical 
Magazine, Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, The University of Cali- 
fornia Chronicle, The University of California Publications in Modern Philology, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Record, The University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, The 
University of Kansas Bulletin, The University of South Carolina Bulletin, The University of 
Texas Studies in English, The University of Colorado Studies, The Virginia Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, The Virginia Quarterly Review, Proceedings of the Vermont Historical 
Society, The Washington Historical Quarterly, Washington University Studies in the Human- 
ities, The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Publications of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, The William and Mary Quarterly Historical Magazine, The Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, Proceedings of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, The Yale Library 
Gazette, The Yale Review. 
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I. GENERAL 


Anonymous, “Measuring our Culture by Europe’s,” The Literary Digest, 
CI, 20-21 (June 22, 1929). 


Excerpts from remarks about American literature and art by St. John Ervine. 


Boynton, P. H., “O. E. Rélvaag and the Conquest of the Pioneer,” The 
English Journal, College Edition, XVIH, 535-542 (September, 1929). 


Professor Boynton applies the analyses involved in Rélvaag’s work to the successive con- 
quests of the American pioneers. 


Burch, Esther E., “The Sources of New England Democracy: A Contro- 
-~ versial Statement in Parrington’s Main Currents in American 
Thought,” American Literature, 1, 115-130 (May, 1929). 


. . . the authorities considered not only believe that Luther’s influence tended toward 
absolutism and Calvin’s toward democracy, but that the Pilgrims, as part of the general 
Separatist movement, were not Lutherans but Calvinists who derived their church govern- 
ment directly from presbyterianism with a possible influence from the equally non-Lutheran - 
sources of Lollardry or Anabaptism ... the works listed by Professor Parrington seem to 
lead to a conclusion quite different from his own.’ 


Foerster, Norman, “Wordsworth in f CE Studies in Philology, 
XXVI, 85-95 (January, 1929). 
Primarily a review of Annabel Newton, Wordsworth in Early American Criticism. . 
McCallum, J. D., “The Apostle of Culture Meets America,” The New 
England Quarterly, 1l, 357-381 (July, 1929). 
Professor McCallum gives an account of America’s criticism of Matthew Arnold during 


the years from:1866 to 1888, considering chiefly the comments on Arnold’s American lec- 
ture tour; the author finds his materials in magazines, newspapers, and books. 


McGill, Josephine, “Sing All a Green Willow,” The North American Re- 
view, CCXXVII, 218-224 (August, 1929). 


Comments on familiar ballads as heard in the Kentucky hills. 


Nelson, John Herbert, “Some German Surveys of American Literature,” 
American Literature, I, 149-160 (May, 1929). 

Nixon, Herman Clarence, “Precursors of Turner in the Interpretation of 
the American Frontier,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, XXVIII, 83-89 
(January, 1929). 

Spiller, Robert E., “The Verdict of Sydney Smith,” American Literature, 
I, 3-13 (March, 1929). 

A study of Smith’s comments on America. : 

zu Stolberg Wernigerode, Count Otto, “Bismarck and his American 
Friends,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, V, 397-410 (July, 1929). 

One of the friends was John Lothrep Motley. 
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II. 1607-1800 


Tyler, C. E., “Topographical Terms in the Seventeenth-Century TOR 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island,” The New England Quarterly, Ul, 
382-401 (July, 1929). . l 
A detailed study of seventeenth century documents reveals that topographical terms, 

although unfamiliar in orthography, are “on the whole perfectly intelligible to the twen- 


tieth century reader. Only a very small number have dropped out of eoee use, and of 
these many are retained in local English dialects.” 


Bowman, J. R, “A Bibliography of The First Book of the American | 
Chronicles of the Times, 1774-1775,” American Literature, 1, 69-73 
(March, 1929). 


Clark, Harry Hayden, “What Made Freneau the Father of American 
Poetry?” Studies in Philology, XXVI, 1-22 (January, 1929). 


Gohdes, Clarence, “Ethan Allen and his Magnum Opus,” The Open 


Court, XLIII, 129-151 (March, i929). 
A study of the Oracles of Reason. 


Hastings, George E., “John Bull and his American Descendants,” Amer- 

ican Literature, I, 40-68 (March, 1929). 

“This study was begun for the purpose of determining the exact relationship between 
[Arbuthnot’s] The History of John Bull and {Hopkinson’s] 4 Pretty Story. .. . Later it 
was extended to include an investigation of Jeremy Belknap’s The Foresters and James Kirke 
Paulding’s The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan. ...A study of 
Washington Irving’s character sketch ‘John Bull’ was added. . . . Finally, an attempt was 
made to discover the extent to which the Americans were influenced not only by Arbuthnot 
“but also by one another.” 


Mayo, Lawrence Shaw, “Jeremy Belknap and Ebenezer Hazard,” The 
New England Quarterly, Il, 183-198 (April, 1929). 


Zunder, Theodore A., “Joel Barlow and George Washington,” Modern 
~ Language Notes, XLIV, 254-256 (April, 1929). 





“Joel Barlow and Seasickness,” The Yale Journal of 
Biology and Medicine, I, 385-390 (July 1, 1929). 


, “Six Letters of Joel Barlow to Oliver Wolcott,” The 
New England Quarterly, II, 475-489 (July, 1929). 
The letters were written by Barlow to his friend between February 8 and December 13, 
1779. Dr. Zunder supplies notes and comments. 
, “Noah Webster and The Conquest of Canéan,’ 
American Literature, 1, 200-202 (May, 1929). 


Timothy Dwight wrote to Webster, “The idea . . . that the poem is Allegorical, is so 
far from a foundation, that untill [sic] I received your letter, it never entered into my mind, 
that such an apprehension could be entertained by a man of common sense.” 
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III. 1800-1870 
True, R. H., “A Sketch of the Life of John Bradbury, Including his Un- 


published Correspondence with Thomas Jefferson,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, LXVIII, No. 2 (1929). 


Matthews, A., “A Projected Harvard Magazine, 1814,” The Harvard Grad- 
uates Magazine, XXXVII, 445-447 (June, 1929). 
An account of early Harvard student publications, particularly the revived Lyceum, pro- 

jected in a prospectus (which the writer gives) in 1814. 

Stearns, Bertha M., “Early New England Magazines for Ladies,” The 
New England Quarterly, Il, 420-457 (July, 1929). 


This article presents a history of magazines for ladies published in New England before 
Godey's Lady’s Book began its career in 1830. As early as 1784, the author finds, one 
publication devoted a page to verse for women, and another particularly begged for works 
showing the “elegant polish of the female pencil.” Editors were more and more inter- 
ested in pleasing feminine readers as the years passed. Miss Stearns summarizes several 
sentimental stories in these early works which show that they were true predecessors of 
the Lady’s Book. 


Pattee, Fred Lewis, “Cooper the Critic,” The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, V, 1107-1108 (June 15, 1929). 


Spiller, Robert E., “Fenimore Cooper: Critic of his Times: New Letters 
from Rome anc Paris, 1830-1831,” American Literature, J, 131-148 


(May, 1929). 


McDowell, Tremaine, “The Juvenile Verse of William Cullen Bryant,” 
Studies in Philology, XXVI, 96-116 (January, 1929). 


, “Bryant and The North American Review,” Amer- 
ican Literature, l, 14-26 (March, 1929). 


“This ‘distant voice of kindness’ from the staff of the Review, by keeping the youth 
Bryant within the field of belles lettres from 1816 to 1821, made it certain that, during the 
half-century which followed, the man Bryant would never again consider desertion of the 
muse.” 


Clark, David Lee, “The Sources of Poe’s The Pit and the Pendulum,” 
Modern Language Notes, XXIV, 349-356 (June, 1929). 
Resemblances between Poe’s tale and (a) two narratives in Blackwood’s and (b) Chapter 

XVI of Brockden Brown’s Edgar Huntley. 

Griggs, Earl Leslie, “Five Sources of Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘Pinakidia,’ ” 
American Literature, 1, 196-199 (May, 1929). 


The five sources indicated are Isaac Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, Baron Bielfeld’s 
Elements of Universal Erudition, Jacob Bryant's ‘Mythology, James Montgomery’s Lectures 
on Literature, and James Fenimore Cooper’s Excursions in Switzerland. 


Lemonnier, Léon, “Edgar Poe et le Théatre de mystére et de terreur,” La 
Grande Revue, CKXX, 379-396 (May, 1929). 
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Carpenter, F. I., “Points of Comparison between Emerson and William 
James,” The New England Quarterly, Ml, 458-474 (July, 1929). 


_ The author finds that the writers considered were similar in general philosophic atti- 
tudes; that James’s writings often parallel Emerson's; that Emerson “anticipated vaguely 
some of James’s theories of philosophy and pragmatism; that he suggested the title of The . 
Will to Believe; and finally that Emerson’s writings, through those of his disciples, further 
influenced’ James.” However, “James seldom quoted Emerson at much length, ” and he 
“expressed his decided distrust of Emerson’s ‘transcendentalism,’ especially in his earlier 
writings.” 


Elliott, G. R., “On Emerson’s ‘Grace’ and ‘Self-Reliance; ” The New Eng- 
land Quarterly, TI, 93-104 (January, 1929). 


Gohdes, Clarence, “Some Remarks on Emerson’s Divinity School Ad- 
dress,” American Literature, 1, 27-31 (March, 1929). 


Mr, Gohdes discusses the relation of the Divinity School Address to Rev. Samuel D. Rob- 
bins’s “Thoughts on Unity, Progress, and Government,” published in The Boston Quarterly 
Review, I, 192-200 (April, 1838). 


Hotson, Clarence Paul, “Emerson’s Biographical Sources for ‘Sweden- 
borg! ” Studies in Philology, XXVI, 23-46 (January, 1929). 


, “Sampson Reed, a Teacher of Emerson,” The New 
England Quarterly, Il, 249-277 (April, 1929). 


Warren, Austin, “The Concord School of saa 2 The New England 
Quarterly, Il, 199-233 (April, 1929). 


Gohdes, Clarence, “The Western Messenger and The Dial,” Studies in 
Philology, XXVI, 67-84 (January, 1929). 


Murdock, Kenneth B., “Andrews Norton’s Estimate of Longfellow,” 
American Literature, 1, 77 (March, 1929). 


Adams, Raymond W., “Thoreau and Immortality,” Studies in Philology, 
XXVI, 58-66 (January, 1929). 


Hubbell, G. S., “Walden Revisited,” The Sewanee Review, XXXVII, 283- 
294 (September, 1929). 
An attempt to apply Thoreau’s doctrine of independence to present-day materialism. 

Keiser, Albert, “New Thoreau Material,” Modern Language Notes, XLIV, 
253-254 (April, 1929). 

Erskine, John, “A Whale of a Story,” The Delineator, October, 1929, pp. 
15 ff. 


“What the adverse critic forgets to notice is that ‘Moby Dick’ is not a novel, but a poem.” 
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Gleim, W. S., “A Theory of Moby Dick,” The New England Quarterly, 

II, 402-419 (July, 1929). 

Stressing a strong influence of Swedenborg which he argues is to be traced in Moby 
Dick, the author outlines a complicated symbolical meaning for Melville's masterpiece. After 
pointing out statements by Melville concerning allegory in the book—-many’ of which have 
been noted by earlier critics—Mr. Gleim gives his evidence for holding that all of the char- 
acters of the tale, minor as well as major, are intended to represent abstractions such as 
Fate, Thoroughness, Destructiveness, Blasphemy, etc. 

{ Melville, Herman], “Journal of Melville’s Voyage in a Clipper Ship,” The 

New England Quarterly, U1, 120-139 (January, 1929). 


[Melville, Herman], “Melville’s ‘Agatha’ Letter to Hawthorne,” The New 
England Quarterly, II, 296-307 (April, 1929). 

Maxfield, E. K., “ ‘Goody Goody’ Literature and Mrs, Stowe,” American 
Speech, IV, 189-202 (February, 1929). l 


Hewlett, James Howell, “An Unknown Poem by Father Ryan,” Modern 
Language Notes, XLIV, 259-261 (April, 1929). 


Blodgett, Harold, “Whitman and Dowden,” American Literature, 1, 171- 
182 (May, 1929). i 


Ware, Lois, “Poetic Conventions in Leaves of Grass,” Studies in Philology, 
XXVI, 47-57 (January, 1929). 

Wiley, Autrey Nell, “Reiterative Devices in Leaves of Grass,” American 
Literature, 1, 161-170 (May, 1929). 


The devices considered are epanaphora and epanalepsis. 


IV. 1870-1900 


Stewart, George R., Jr. “The Year of Bret Harte’s Birth,” American Lit- 
erature, 1, 78 (March, 1929). 
The year indicated is 1836. 


Brashear, M. M., “An Early Mark Twain Letter,” Modern Language 
Notes, XLIV, 256-259 (April, 1929). 


Lorch, Fred W. “Mark Twain in Iowa,” The lowa Journal of History 

and Politics, XXVII, 409-456 (July, 1929). 

New facts and unpublished manuscript material on Samuel Clemens and (a) Muscatine, 
1853-1855, (b) Keokuk, 1855-1856; including two letters to Annie Taylor and three “Snod- 
grass” letters as published-in The Keokuk Post. 
Brewton, William W., “St. Elmo and St. Twelvemo,” The Saturday Re- 

view of Literature, V, 1123-1124 (June 22, 1929). 

On Augusta Evans and literary idealism in the older South. 
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Wykoit, George S., “The Cable Family-in Indiana,” American Literature, 
1, 183-195 (May, 1920). 
A study of the ancestry of George W. Cable. 
Mayfield, John S., “Lanier’s Trail in Texas,” The Texas Monthly, II, 
329-337 (March, 1929). . 
Starke, Aubrey Harrison, “Sidney Lanier and Paul Hamilton Hayne: 
Three Unpublished Letters,” American Literature, 1, 32-39 (March, 
1929). 
. Three new letters from Lanier to Hayne, chiefly. about the latter’s poems. 
Coryell, Russell M., “The Birth of Nick Carter,” The Bookman, LXIX, 
495-502 (July, 1929). 


The son of the author of the Nick Carter stories tells how his father turned from the 
writing of short juvenile stories to detective fiction, plays, and confession stories, under va- 
rious pen names, 


Bohnenberger, Carl, and Hill, N. M., “The Letters of Joseph Conrad to 
Stephen and Cora Crane,” The Bookman, LXIX, 367-374 (June, 1929). 


The second and concluding selection of unpublished letters during the years 1898-1901. 


Bragdon, Claude, “The Purple Cow Period,” The Bookman, LXIX, 475- 
478 (July, 1929). 


Reminiscences of the “Dinkey Magazines” that caught the spirit of the fabulous nine- 
ties: The Lark, The Chap Book, and The Philistine. 


Grattan, C, Hartley, “Frank Norris,” The Bookman, LXIX, 506-510 (July, 
- 1929). 
Norris was contemptuous of style, but McTeague, Vandover and the i ane The 
Octopus are masterpieces because of their realism. 
Hamilton, Clayton, “Brander,” Scribner's Magazine, LXXXVI, 82-87. 
A biographical and critical sketch of Brander Matthews, largely a aaa Matthews’ 
personality. - 
Maurice, A. B., “More ‘Old Bookman Days,” The Bookman, LXX, 56-65 
(September, 1929). 


A second chat about contributors to The Bookman from about 1895 to 1912. 


vV. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Athearn, Clarence R., “Woodrow Wilson’s Philosophy,” The Methodist 
Review, CXII, 683-688 (September-October, 1929). 


The distinctive principles of Wilson’s idealism were the supreme value of personality, 
love of truth, and the moral law. These he applied to education, religion, business, govern- 
ment, and world peace. 


Anonymous, “Bliss Carman,” The Literary~Digest, CII, 21 (June 6, 1929). 
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, “Changing Taste Reflected by the Pulitzer Prizes, 
The Literary Digest, CI, 25-26 (June 1, 1929). 
Adams, M., “A Small-town Editor Airs his Mind,” The New York Times 
Magazine, September, 22, 1929. 


- An interview with Sherwood Anderson, who discusses the problems of a country editor 
and thereby reveals some biographical information. 


Barr, Stringfellow, “The Uncultured South,” The Virginia Giuarierly Re- 
- view, V, 192-200 (April, 1929). 
‘Bennett, Isadora, “Lang Syne’s Miss,” The Bookman, LXIX, 357-366 
(June, 1929). 
Julia Peterkin against her plantation background. 


Boyd, James, “The Prospect for American Literature,” The Outlook and 
Independent, CLII, 587-600 (August 7, 1929). 


Brock, H. I, “Belasco, Magician of the Stage, is 75,” The New York Times 
Magazine, July 21, 1929. 
A résumé of his life and a critical estimate. 

Burke, Kenneth, “A Decade of American Reno t The Bookman, LXIX, 
561-567 (August, 1929). 


A brief discussion of the work of Thornton Wilder, Ernest Hemingway, Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, Conrad Aiken, E. E. Cummings, Glenway Westcott, John Dos Passos, and others. 


Clark, Emily, “The Case of Mr. Cabell,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
V, 336-345 (July, 1929). 
, “Ellen Glasgow,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
V, 182-191 (April, 1929). i 
Compton, Clark H, “Who Reads Carl Sandburg?” The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, XXVIII, 190-200 (April, 1929). 


Davidson, L. J., “Lazarus in Modern Literature,” The English Journal, 
College Edition, XVIII (June, 1929). 


The article-includes a discussion of the Lazarus theme by three American writers: E. A. 
Robinson, Anna Hempstead Branch, and Eugene O'Neill. 


Dickinson, Thomas H., “The Dawn of a New Dramatic Era,” The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, V, 411-431 (July, 1929). 

Eastman, Max, “The Tendency toward Pure Poetry,” Harper’s Magazine, 
CLIX, 221-230 (July, 1929). 


Passing comments on recent American poetry. 
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Forbes, Esther, “Anne Douglas Sedgwick and her Novels,” The Bookman, 
LXIX, 568-574 (August, 1929). 


Brief comment on the circumstances of their composition. 


Haardt, Sara, “Joseph Hergesheimer’s Methods,” The Bookman, LXIX, 
398-403 (June, 1929). 


Comprehensive research with an eye to pictorial detail is employed as surcease from 
noise and hypocrisy. 


Hartsock, Ernest, “Roses in the Desert,” The Sewanee Review, XXXVII, 
328-335 (July-September, 1929). 
A survey of contemporary Southern verse. 


Hughes, M. Y., “Jim Tully: Poet or Picaro?” The Sewanee Review, 
XXXVII, 389-398 (October-December, 1929). 


Maurice, A. B., “Irvin S. Cobb,” The Bookman, LXIX, 511-514 (July, 
1929). 
Gives circumstances connected with the publication. of Cobb's various stories. 
, “Stewart Edward White,” The Bookman, LXIX, 
588-589 (August, 1929). 
McCormick, V. T., “Is Poetry a Live Issue in the South?” The Sewanee 
Review, XXXVII, 399-406 (October-December, 1929). 
Cites the work of Ransom, Percy, and others, but concludes that poetry must be judged 
according to its merit, not geography. 
Powys, John Cowper, “Edgar Lee Masters,” The Bookman, LXIX, 650- 


655 (August, 1929). 

Powys regards the clarified objectivity with which the author of The Spoon River An- 
thology treats human beings as leading to the most original work—with the exception of 
Dreiser’s novels—“‘that American genius has produced since the death of Henry James.” 


Schultz, Victor, “Henry Blake Fuller: Civilized Chicagoan,” The Book- 
man, LXX, 34-38 (September, 1929). 


Stevenson, Lionel, “Atherton versus Grundy: The Forty Years’ War,” 
The Bookman, LXIX, 464-472 (July, 1929). 


Nearly every one of Mrs. Atherton’s-novels has caused a controversy. “She will probably 
live in American literature as H. G. Wells in English, as the most responsive receiving-set 
for the predominant waves of popular intellection throughout her era.” 


` Zeitlin, Jacob (ed.), “Correspondence of S. P. Sherman and Paul Elmer 
` More,” The Bookman, LXX, 43-53 (September, 1929). 


Letters throwing light on Sherman’s gradual shift to a position nearer that of their 
“adversaries.” 
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VI. AMERICAN ENGLISH 


Axley, L., “One Word More on ‘You All; ” American S peech, IV, 347-351 
(June, 1929). 


The author points out alleged misconceptions concerning the use of “you all” in South- 
ern speech. 


Feipel, L. N., “‘A’ and ‘An’ before ‘H’ and Certain Vowels,” American 
Speech, IV, 442-454 (August, 1929). 

- Follin, M. D., “‘Pennsylvania Dutch; ” American Speech, IV, 455-460 
(August, 1929). 

Hardie, M., “Proverbs and Proverbial Expressions Current in the United, 


States East of the Missouri and North of the Ohio Rivers,” American 
Speech, IV, 461-472 (August, 1929). 


Hench, A. L., “Nominative “Thou’ and ‘Thee’ in Quaker English, ” Amer- 
ican Speech, IV, 361-363 (June, 1929). 


Hills, E. C, “Linguistic Substrata of American English,” P 
Speech, IV, 431-433 (August, 1929). i 
The author concludes that only in “perhaps one fiftieth of the United States there are’ 
linguistic substrata.” 
Lopushansky, J. “Mining Town Terms,” American Speech, IV, 368-374 
(June, 1929). 
Glossary of terms used in a coal-mining town in Pennsylvania. 
Malone, Kemp, “John Davis on American English,” American Speech, 
IV, 473-476 (August, 1929). 
Linguistic observations of an English traveler as recorded in a book published in 1803. 
——— ~, “The Semantics of ‘Anglo-Saxon, ” American 
Speech, IV, 355 (June, 1929). 
_Calls attention to three uses of the term Anglo-Saxon. 
Maxfield, E. K., “Quaker ‘Thou’ and ‘Thee,’ ” American Speech, IV, 359- 
361 (June, 1929). 


The author holds that “today practically all Friends who use the plain language at all 
say thee habitually, even in more formal discourse.” 


Morison, S. E., “Notes from Maine,” American Speech, IV, 356 (June, 
1929). 

Pound, Louise, “ ‘Whipping the Cat?” American Spese IV, 357-354 
(June, 1929). 

Prenner, M., “Slang Terms for Money,” American Speech, IV, 357-358 
(June, 1929). 
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Randolph, V., “Wet Words in Kansas,” American Speech, IV, 385-389 
(June, 1929). 
. The author shows that prohibition has not abolished the use’ of terms doniiecied with 

drinking. ; 

Saul, V. W., “The Vocabulary of Bums,” American Speech, IV, 337-346 
(june, 1929). 
A glossary of words and phrases used by “knights of the road.” 

Turney, D., “The Mexican Accent,” American Speech, TV, 434-439 (Au- | 
gust, 1929). 

Van Patten, N., “Organization of Source Material for the Study of Amer- 
ican English and American Dialects,” American Speech, IV, 425-429 
- (August, 1929). 
The author pleads for “the establishment in our libraries of comprehensive special col- 


lections devoted to illustrative material for the study of American speech and the more com- 
plete cataloguing and organization of such limited ‘collections as already exist.” 


Wasson, G. S., “Our Heritage of Old Sea Terms,” American Speech, IV, 
- 377-384 (June, 1929). 


. Traces the “pedigree of a few old sea terms in most common use oh shore today.” , 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A History or American Lire. (To be completed in twelve volumes.) 
Edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox; Ashley H. 
Thorndike and Carl Becker, Consulting Editors. Volume II: Tue 
First Americans 1607-1690. By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. Vol- 
ume II: Provincra Sociery 1690-1763. By James Truslow Adams. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1927. 


The revolt against the domination of the old-fashioned historian of 
war and politics has long been gathering momentum. Nearly two hun- 
dred years ago Voltaire had advanced far enough in the direction of the 
most modern conception of history to assert that if he omitted the arts and 
the progress of the mind from his story of the age of Louis XIV there 
would be left nothing remarkable enough to attract the attention of pos- 
terity; and it has been more than a century since Emerson wrote in his 
Journal: “If we had a series of faithful portraits of private life in Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece and Rome, we might relinquish without a sigh their na- 
tional annals.” Meantime the Romantic Movement in literature and the 
growth of popular enthusiasm for social and political democracy had made 
inevitable a change, which, after the comparatively recent pioneer work 
of men like Edward Eggleston, seems now about to be consummated. 
Among numerous works that might be cited as proofs that the new era 
is arriving, A History of American Life is notable as an ambitious attempt 
to examine the whole record of American achievement from the new point 
of view with only casual reference to military and- political events; and, 
as such, it promises to be of unusual interest to those students of our lit- 
erature who regard even the fine flower of art as an inseparable part of 
the whole cultural growth, rooted deep in the soil of common life. 

The First Americans and Provincial Society delve deep into a common 
enough kind of soil; for they undertake not merely to reckon up the fluc- 
tuating total of cultural achievement from generation to generation, but 
to determine the significance of a multitude of facts relating to geography, 
agricultural products, occupations, towns and plantations, houses, clothes, 
racial stocks, aristocratic and democratic ideals, morals, crime and punish- 
ment, religion, superstition, education, science, literature, the fine arts. 
Commonplace as such matters may seem, however, they prove a rich field 
for investigation. But perhaps no phase of either study will be of more 
general interest to American readers than the development of the some- 
what striking sectional differences that have always provided a severe 
test of the disinterestedness of our historians. Both Professor Werten- 
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baker and Dr. Adams have naturally returned again and again to this 
theme. 

As for Professor Wertenbaker, though some of his findings may well 
be debated, it would be quite impossible, I think, to convict him of un- 
fairness. The old romancing about a patrician and Cavalier South, dis- 
credited by Professor Wertenbaker long before he wrote this book, gives 
way to a more convincing analysis. The discovery of the profitableness 
of tobacco-planting, the resultant demand for cheap labor, the supply of 
this demand first through the importation of indentured servants and 
later by the purchase of slaves—these events go a long way toward ex- 
plaining the nature of the civilization that came into being in Maryland 
and Virginia during the colonial period. The plantation, not generally so 
large as was thought some years ago, was, of course, the social and eco- 
nomic unit. And equal emphasis is given to the economic and social 
development of the Northern type of civilization, with the town, held 
together by a double bond, ecclesiastical and agrarian, as the effective 
unit. The difficulties of education in Virginia are pictured, but the illit- 
eracy there is set down as less than has been supposed (pp. 250-255). Plan- 
tation life caused neglect of religion, and the uncomfortable situation of 
the clergy, ill-paid and often in disrepute, helped toward the same end, 
and was likewise partly accountable for the lack of enthusiasm for college 
training (pp. 118-137). On the other hand, Professor Wertenbaker pic- 
tures the Massachusetts Bay of the early years as a theocracy, unfriendly 
to democratic ideals (p. 70). Religion was, indeed, not always the chief 
end of the settlers there; but, in spite of the limited church membership, 
the majority of the people of the Bay were probably deeply religious 
(p. 88). The Puritan fathers came to America with no such ideal as lib- 
erty of conscience (p. 90), but it will not do to condemn them for bigotry 
and intolerance: they had substantial reasons for their conduct (p. 101). 
‘In his treatment of the much-vexed question of witchcraft guilt, Professor 
Wertenbaker is more severe than, for example, Professor Kittredge in his 
recent work on that subject. The peculiar character of the Puritan mind 
helps explain the vogue of the superstition in New England (p. 150); the 
parts played by both the Mathers are adjudged worthy of serious blame 
(pp. 156-157); and, as to the old plea that matters were just as bad in 
England, it is conjectured that during the years 1647-1663, the first period 
of witchcraft excitement in this country and “the greatest witch-hunting 
period in English history,” “The executions per capita in New England 
probably outnumbered five to one those of the mother country” (p. 154). 
It was due to economic causes that slavery gained but a slight foothold in 
New England (pp. 61-62). It was, indeed, in her economic system that 
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colonial New Englatid was peculiarly fortunate, and this was her best 
contribution later to the country as a whole: 

Much has been said about the influence upon American’ life of the New England con- 
science, much concerning her contributions to political freedom, but her most valuable 


legacy has been overlooked or minimized—her essentially sound econornic and social sys- 
tem, her democracy of labor (p. 75). 


Dr. Adams, who, in his earlier writings, has sometimes seemed not- 
ably unsympathetic with New England colonial leaders, finds ample 
occasion in Provincial Society to evaluate sectional achievement. But if 
his present findings seem at first glance simply a reflection of an old prej- 
udice, it should be remembered, I think, that a new emphasis on Southern 
cultural achievements is now inevitable. The plain fact is that in the 
‘nineteenth century the local historians of New England, much to their 
credit, simply outdistanced all other local historians; and, in the absence 

` of comparatively adequate reports from other sections, the historians who 
sought to be national in their scope naturally filled up their canvas with 
` what New England provided. Of late, however, new and somewhat sur- 
prising reports have been made available for the South in particular which 
are destined to shift the balance appreciably in favor of that section. Dr. 
Adams would be much at fault if he did not record this important read- 
“justment. And, in general, he shows convincingly (to me at least) that 
the more we learn of the South the more the North and the South seem . 
alike until the great development of slavery set in. Even after the advance 
of slavery had begun, Charleston seems to have been for a time not only 
the country’s chief exporting city (p. 208) but likewise its most important 
musical center (p. 276). Toward the end of the colonial period the South 
suffered a decline in education that placed it distinctly below the North 
in this respect (p. 310), but at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
there had been no great difference in the general level North and South 
(p. 136).. The wealthy Southern youths, Dr. Adams thinks, obtained far 
better training in England than the New England lads received at Har- 
vard (p. 138). In the eighteenth century supremacy in scientific re- 
search passed from New England to the Middle and Southern colonies 
(p. 271). Between 1690 and 1713 the literary “works which have most 
retained their vitality for modern readers were almost all written in the 
South” (p. 127). And later in the colonial period Virginia and South 
Carolina demonstrated in their newspapers a high degree of literary inter- 
est. “The old tradition of the continuous literary preéminence of New 
England was largely based upon mere ignorance of conditions and 
sources in the other colonies” (p. 266). One of the best arguments for 
this point of view, which, however, Dr. Adams does not mention, would 
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have been the case of the long-neglected volume of Poems on Several Oc- 
casions (1736), by a “Gentleman of Virginia.” 

But to students of American literature the space given to purely 
literary history of any section in either Provincial Soctety or The First 
Americans is likely to seem surprisingly scanty; and possibly much the 
‘same complaint might be made by students of other special fields con- 
cerned. The two volumes together deal, it is true, with almost the whole 
of the colonial period; but, as the general editors are careful to warn us 
in one of their forewords, there is no pretence that this entire period has 
been “covered.” Manifestly a thoroughgoing study was impossible within 
the prescribed limits. And it is clear that both the authors have regarded 
their function not as original research but as a summarizing and organiz- 
ing of existing authorities. Professor Wertenbaker has made considerable 
use of the resources of the British Public Record Office, and Dr. Adams 
has drawn some materials from the newspapers and magazines, which be- 
come available as source material only during his period. But in general 
the primary sources, with the exception of the many accessible in recent 
editions, are infrequently cited, while secondary authorities are used much 
more extensively. The documentation is notably less satisfactory in Pro- 
vincial Society than in The First Americans. In both volumes it is pos- 
sible to discover minor inaccuracies in fact or judgment, such as Professor 
Wertenbaker’s too enthusiastic statement (p. 320) that Evans’s invaluable 
work lists year by year “the entire output of American presses throughout 
this period,” and Dr. Adams’s statement (p. 120) that The Wonders of 
the Invisible World was published in 1684. The critical essays on author- 
ities appended to both volumes are extremely useful, though it is not sur- 
prising to find that not every obviously important source has been re- 
corded. The indexes are, unfortunately, by no means infallible even as a 
list of persons mentioned in the text; and they have the too common fault 
of omitting, in general, references to! authorities cited in the footnotes. The 
chief service of these volumes will doubtless be as guides to recent scholar- 
ship in this extensive field, and as enlightening summaries of that scholar- 
ship. This is a very important service, well performed. 


: Rarru L. Rusk. 
Columbia University. 


American LITERATURE: An Interpretative Survey. By Ernest Erwin Leisy. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1929. x -+ 299 pp. $2.50. 


In his preface Professor Leisy justifies adding another survey of Amer- 
ican literature to the dozens which have been published. He says that 
one of the sequels of the World War is “A revaluation of our literature,” 
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and that “in this, perhaps the first connected account of our literature to 
be written since the newer stock-taking, an endeavor has been made to 
recognize some of its changes.” 

The most important “departure from the older histories is the attempt 
to group authors by influences and movements;” therefore the book is 
divided into four chapters, with the following headings: “The Puritan 
Tradition,” “The Pioneer Spirit,” “The Romantic Impulse,” and “The 
American Scene (Since 1860).” ‘These organizing factors bear close re- 
semblance to those advocated by Professor Norman Foerster in his paper 
on “Factors in American Literary History,” read before the American 
Literature Group of the M. L. A. in 1925. Mr. Foerster considered it time 
“to abandon the political and geographic terminology in which we have 
enshrouded our confusion” by the use of such terms as “The Colonial 
Period,” “The Revolutionary Period,” “The Knickerbocker Group,” etc. 
and he proposed four factors which seemed to him most important, viz., 
“The Puritan Tradition,” “The Frontier Spirit,” “Romanticism,” and 
“Realism.” Mr. Foerster employed these terms in arranging the divisions 
of his American Poetry and Prose and The Reinterpretation of American 
Literature. 

To Mr. Leisy belongs the distinction, however, of first writing a sur- 
vey of American literature which is organized upon factors of cultural 
thought. To trace Puritanism, the Frontier Spirit, Romanticism, and 
Realism through our literature will lead to new interpretations of old 
books. Yet the author has not departed from the chronological arrange- 
ment of the older histories, and he has not emphasized his guiding head- 
ings. The chapter on “The Puritan Tradition” follows closely the Co- 
lonial period from 1607 to 1765, beginning with Smith and Byrd, who 
were not Puritans, and concluding with Woolman, who was a Quaker. 
The second chapter covers the literature from Crévecoeur to Cooper, cor- 
responding to the Revolutionary and the Early National periods, The 
third chapter on the Romantic Impulse is excellent in scope, but Realism 
deserves more emphasis than is indicated by the American Scene in the 
last chapter. 

Mr. Leisy is a sound student of literature, as his statement of purposes 
and values indicates: 

As writer after writer is discussed an attempt is made, first, to “place” the man with 
reference to the movements of his day; next, to give the essential biographical facts; and, 
finally, after a critical inspection of his work, to suggest what he has to say to posterity. 
. . . The author of this book is under no undue delusion that American literature is great 
artistically, but he is convinced that it reflects the ideals of an increasingly important people 


whose social development cannot be understood without an endeavor at a just appraisal 
of their literature. 
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One cannot praise too highly these noble aims. They are, however, 
difficult of accomplishment in a text of only two hundred and fifty pages, 
in which four hundred writers are discussed or mentioned, exclusive of 
the many listed in the bibliographies and appendix. Of these four hun- 
dred writers, fourteen receive five or more pages each, thirty receive one- 
or more pages each, and all the others are dismissed in a phrase, sentence, 
or paragraph. Biographies and critical discussions are necessarily very 
brief. 

Since it is hoped that this book will be issued in later editions, a few 
errors are noted, for correction. Byrd’s style is not “urbane” or “in the 
Addisonian manner,” for it is lively, somewhat pedantic, and frequently 
vulgar. We cannot agree, furthermore, that “with Byrd literary activity 
in the South subsided.” If one reads only The Bay Psalm Book and the 
poems by Bradstreet and Wigglesworth, one can well believe that “poetry 
found scant expression among the Puritans,” or that “the verse of the 
Puritans . . . reflects only the sterner side of life;” but Mather Byles, 
Joseph Green, and others wrote humorous verse, and the cheerful old 
renegade, Thomas Morton, wrote a drinking song as early as 1637. The 
author accepts Tyler’s statement about “Crévecoeur’s idealized treatment 
of rural life in America,” but the Eighteenth Century Sketches of Amer- 
ica, edited by Stanley Williams and others, convinces me that in his later 
writings Crèvecoeur wrote realistically, and often depreciatingly, of»fron- 
tier America. It is not the accepted opinion now that “the seeds of the 
American Revolution may be traced back to Rousseau,” for the revolu- 
tionary theories derive from Locke and other English philosophers. There 
is implied inaccuracy in the statement that “the almanac had been the gen- 
eral intelligencer in every household since Nathaniel Ames first published 
his in 1726,” for almanacs had been published extensively since the first 
printing press was set up in Cambridge. Brackenridge’s Modern Chivalry 
is a picturesque, not a “picaresque,” novel. Melville’s Omoo is not a “satir- 
ical comedy of manners,” and Reddurn, not Mardi, “was based on his early 
voyage to. Liverpool.” 

To extend this list of minor inaccuracies would give an unjust impres- 
sion of the. book. In the trenchant comments on hundreds of authors 
and books Mr. Leisy reveals himself as a wise, well-informed critic. Here 
are a few sentences: “Timothy Dwight was a mellow Cotton Mather, ` 
carrying a conservative and theological view into a new century and 
adapting it to a more practical age.” “Hawthorne was a reflective Puritan 
reinspired by the ideas of Transcendentalism.” Thoreau “was an out- 
of-doors man with a heavenly gift of expression.” 
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Mr. Leisy maintains his reputation as a bibliographer by giving detailed 
lists of authors and books in the Appendix. The student will have daily 
use for these library aids. 

This succinct, yet comprehensive, survey of our literature will be of 
value to the thousands of college students who are beginning their studies 
and who need guidance in their choice of the best books of many authors. 


Grecory PAINE. 
The University of North Carolina. 


Parson Weems oF THE Cuerry-Tree. By Harold Kellock. New York: 
The Century Co. 1928. x + 212 pp. 


Mr. Kellock has employed a familiar formula to produce a popular 
biography in the current mode. He has selected a strongly individual 
character, in whom piety is strangely blended with the picaresque. He has 
read diligently and acquisitively in the rather limited scholarship devoted 
to the people’s biographer of Washington. He has even been at pains to 
perform some independent research, chiefly in the correspondence? 
of this peripatetic pioneer of the American book trade with his Phila- 
delphia employers and publishers, with results that show especially 
in his chapter on “Chief Justice Marshall’s White Elephant.” He has 
taken the fashionably cynical view of the foibles and especially the virtues 
of his subject. And ‘he has written a readable life, bright rather than 
clever, smart if not really sophisticated. 

Such pieces of vulgarization have their uses, nor need one demand 


‘in them even so much original scholarship as Mr. Kellock has displayed. 


But praise halts when it appears that the author has converted to his own 
use without adequate acknowledgement practically the whole substance 
of an earlier study of Weems by a competent and responsible scholar. 
It is true that on an early page Mr. Kellock recalls that “one tender- 
hearted Librarian dug him [Weems] out of the past ten years ago and 
devoted to him a slender volume,” and in a footnote cites Parson Weems 
{1911) by Lawrence C. Wroth. Nowhere, however, does he indicate the 
extent of his borrowings. His condescending reference becomes sheer 
impudence when the two books are laid side by side for analysis. Page 
after page in Kellock is a thinly disguised paraphrase, lapsing into quota- 

1The whole of this correspondence has since been published in two volumes of the three 
which comprise the definitive work of scholarship on Weems: Mason Locke Weems, his 
Works and Ways. In three volumes. Volume I, A Bibliography left unfinished by Paul 
Leicester Ford. Volumes I-IH, Letters, 1784-1825. Edited by Emily Ellsworth Ford Skeel. 
New York, 1929. See the review by L. C. Wroth in New York Herald-Tribune Books, Sun- 
day, May 12, 1929. 
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tion, though quotation marks never appear. That his book attains twice the 
length of his unconfessed source is due partly to his independent additions 
and to his fuller descriptions of Weems’s tracts; he has also run out many 
of Wroth’s references, without credit to the earlier writer for bibliograph- 
ical aid. Instances of his method of appropriation will appear if pages 
12, 16, 17-24, and 38 in Wroth are compared with pages 10-11, 18, 29-36, and 
61, respectively, in Kellock. But this suspicious parallelism infects nearly 
the whole book; it extends to the structure of entire chapters. Even the 
idea for his concluding sentence Kellock has taken from Wroth’s penulti- 
mate phrase. In at least one instance, Mr. Kellock, who has a flair for 
misquotation, has misread his guide, and applied Wroth’s description of 
Weems’s tract on Penn to his Life of Franklin which it fits not at all (see 
Wroth, p.88, and Kellock, p. 192). , 

In such a book one can hardly expect sensitiveness to the subtler obli- 
gations of scholarship. Wroth’s investigation for the first time proved that 
Weems was a regularly ordained minister in the Anglican communion, 
and so altered the whole conception of the man from that of a peddler 
fraudulently claiming holy orders, to that of a clergyman drawn by love 
of books and of wandering into the life of a colporteur. Characteristically 
Kellock has assimilated these facts without stating their source, or noting 
their significance for the portrayal of Weems. 

V. W. Crane. 

Brown University. 


THe Cyce or Mopvern Poetry: A Series of Essays Towards Clearing Our 
Present Poetic Dilemma. By G. R. Elliott. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1929. 


“The increasing interest in American literary history on the part of 
our writers and scholars is an excellent sign,” says Professor Elliott, “but 
so far it has been too factual or chatty or sectional. If American poetry 
is to grow toward its own completeness, our critics and teachers and poets 
must conceive of its past growth more largely and organically.” This has 
been done by Mr. Elliott himself, scholar-critic and teacher of rare dis- 
tinction, in a series of essays written in the course of some dozen years and 
published or republished in a carefully revised and amplified form. Al- 
though most of the chapters deal with English poets,—Milton, Shelley, 
Byron, Keats, Browning, Arnold, Hardy,—the author makes it plain that 
a profound comprehension of the movement of English poetry is essential 
for a profound comprehension of the movement of Anierican poetry; his 
chapters on English poets are essential for a full understanding of those 
on Longfellow, Whitman, and Robert Frost. 
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Conceiving of the past growth of American poetry largely and organ- 
ically, and viewing the present impasse in the light of that growth—ren- 
dering literary history fruitful by means of criticism, and criticism fruitful 
by means of literary history,—Mr. Elliott indicates, more impressively than 
anyone else has done, the significance of the poetry of Longfellow. Most 
of our scholars and teachers, through their disdain for that poetry, have 
been seriously weakened as literary historians, and our few apologists for 
Longfellow have defended bits of him rather than estimated his total sig- 
nificance. Mr. Elliott, sharing to the full our contemporary aversion to 
sentimentalism, yet arrives at this conviction: “If the poetry of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race, as I believe, has now reached a point from which it 
cannot go greatly forward without recurring to Milton, American poetry 
is in a similar strait in regard to its neglected classic, Longfellow; through 
whom, incidentally, the way to Milton runs more clearly, in certain re- 
spects, than through any other poet of the past century. A national poetry 
that has become intensely eager in aim but fearfully thin in accomplish- 
ment, cannot safely neglect its most accomplished master. In America 
we should not neglect Longfellow at least until we can overtop The 
Golden Legend and the Tales of a Wayside Inn, not only in picayune 
jewels of expression but in human scope and in narrative power.” We 
have made of Whitman “the extinguisher instead of the corrective of 
Longfellow;” but both Whitman and Longfellow are needed, both must 
be “equably and nationally accepted as the necessary complements of each 
other in the story of our poetry.” Unlike ourselves today, Longfellow 
“felt free to study, translate, copy, and when possible create, at any point 
in that world to which his genius drew him.” Unlike ourselves, he did 
not have to write intensely when he was not intense. Unlike ourselves, 
he was free of the pedantry of the non-cliché and could develop his fine 
art of design. Unlike ourselves, he used only so much of America’s life 
as could be used, in his time, without damage to poetry’s life. Unlike our- 
selves, he was broadly devoted to poetry’s life, drawing humbly upon that 
life, not slavishly serving a narrow doctrine of “vitality.” Unlike our- 
selves, he achieved an impressive totality of mood and personality and 
character. Unlike ourselves (and this should cut our revolters most 
keenly) he attained a secure individuality—attained it without aiming at 
it and despite his modesty in imitation. “Unable yet to produce great 
poems, America wrote through Longfellow fine and shapely poems, and 
then through Whitman passages and hints of a greater poetry.” 

The vitality of Whitman, unlike our own, “was not a dogma but an 
original experience. It was also a natural and powerful swing of the 
American poetic spirit, away from the thin inclusiveness of Longfellow, 
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toward a vivid immediacy of expression. Because we and no other nation 
had a Longfellow, we alone had presently a Whitman. The two are 
complementary, and neither, except in distorted literary history, is more 
characteristic of America than the other, or more organic in the develop- 
ment of her poetry.” 

Complementary to Longfellow, Whitman is also essentially the Amer- 
ican equivalent of Browning. “The metal they unearthed was common, 
and their evaluation of it was shaped by the same historical situation. 
Immediate feeling—feeling largely freed from the restraint and guidance 
of human tradition, and vivified by fresh intimacies with Nature—had 
previously been sung into the foreground of English poetry by Words- 
worth and his contemporaries. Browning and Whitman approached it, 
like second-comers to a newly-discovered country, with diminished tune- 
fulness but intensified belief. They cultivated this type of emotion more 
intensively than their predecessors; and they turned away more definitively 
from the old principles of art and the wisdom of the ages.” Ironically, 
their zest for immediacy led them to improvise modes of expression that 
could not have immediate appeal. “Their effort for naturalness was itself 
unnatural; they tried too hard to let themselves go. As their inner life 
was a spirited form of soliloquy, their need, as artists, was to discern its 
natural courses and to develop its natural banks. Instead, they just kept 
damming and undamming it, as boys do a stream, to make it go like any- 
thing. Often, at the fortunate moment between stagnation and muddy 
onrush, they won the strong, clean curve of great poetry.” Whereas the 
‘vision of Whitman has been left where he left it, his stylistic manner has 
been carried forward by the Imagistic movement, which, like the school 
of Pope, accomplished a needed pruning and soon lapsed into a new 
heresy—in this case “a strained effort to write strong,” as Professor Walter 
Raleigh described it. Moreover, since “Imagism means the abeyance of 
large design and full poetic ideas,” the recent effort to revive poetry was 
headed away from the center and towards that dim inane in which poetry 
now threatens to suffocate. 

If we would work clear of our present poetic dilemma we must con- 
sider intently, as Americans, the examples of Longfellow and Whitman, 
and as Anglo-Saxons (“who speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake”), 
the example of Milton. “If Shakespeare, in a way, exhausted the poetic 
imagination, Milton renewed it. He accomplished the thing that poetry 
at its best is blindly striving toward today. With a free and compre- 
hensive attitude toward tradition, he created a new form of poetry. And 
he opened the highest, the most powerful, source of poetic spontaneity at 
a time when certain poets were already laying the groundlines of the neo- 
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classic conventionalism of the eighteenth century.” Despite a “remark- 
able array of poetically gifted persons, from Wordsworth to Hardy,” mod- 
ern poetry has never been able even to approach “the highest level of the 
Renaissance,” Even when fascinated by the centrality of Shakespeare and 
the secure elevation of Milton, as in the case of Wordsworth and Keats, 
it has missed the open secret of their power. It has lost, above all, that 
firm realization of the doubleness of human nature—“two opposed na- 
tures, a lower and a higher, meeting terribly or beautifully in human 
personality”—which Shakespeare and Milton possessed. The highway 
which modern poetry has abandoned and must return to leads from seven- 
teenth-century humanism. 

This is at once historical interpretation and literary criticism. Other 
scholars and critics concerned with the course of modern poetry will 
presently confirm, modify, or reject Professor Elliott’s point of view and 
his conclusions. Our contemporary scholarship has developed out of an 
age of naturism; it is the child of romanticism and science; it has its as- 
sumptions and its limits, like everything else in history; it reflects the 
age, and will change with the age, which is now ripening for a movement 
not naturistic. For scholarship, as for poetry, I believe that Mr. Elliott’s 
book is momentous and timely. It is not easy reading. Its intellectual 
and emotional idiom is equally alien from the factual manner of scien- 
tific scholarship and the facile impressionism of our prevailing criticism, 
to both of which the modern reader has perforce accustomed himself. It 
is strenuously reflective, delicately penetrating almost to attenuation, so 
earnest in the quest of shades of truth that the outlines of the discourse 
are sometimes obscured, and so varied in the expression of a rich perso- 
nality that many passages hover bewilderingly between the serious and 
the satirical, the enthusiastic and the restrained, the elevated and the 
homely, the humorously tolerant and the uncompromisingly firm. Re- 
peated readings of the more difficult parts, however, as one reviewer may 
testify, are abundantly rewarding. For, if the personality of the author is _ 
complex, it is partly because he has nourished it, to an extent unusual in 
American scholarship, upon “the comprehensive nature of poetry.” 


Norman FOERSTER. 
The University of North Carolina. 


Lerrers From Broox Farm, 1844-1847. By Marianne Dwight. Edited by 
Amy L. Reed. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1928. xv + 191 pp. 


The material contained in Letters from Brook Farm provides the best 
available information about the famous community in West Roxbury dur- 
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ing its Fourieristic period. This is largely due to the fact that the author 
of the letters, Marianne Dwight, was well informed as.to the transactions 
of the select council who controlled the policies of the organization during 
its later days. Of particular interest to the student of the history of Brook 
Farm are the last few letters in the volume, which throw new light upon 
the reaction from Fourierism that manifested itself soon after the burning 
of the Phalanstery in March, 1846. 

Of more general interest, perhaps, are the charming pictures of the life 
of the associationists, who were able “to idealize the actual” more fre- 
quently than one might suppose. Most of the letters were addressed to - 
Anna Q. T. Parsons,’ who “longed to become a member” of the com- 
munity “but was prevented by family obligations.” As a consequence, 
the accounts of the various activities at West Roxbury are especially de- 
tailed. 

Although no index ie been provided for the volume, the text appears 
to have been edited with care, and occasional notes have been supplied, 
derived largely from Lindsay Swift’s Brook Farm. 


CLARENCE. GOHDES, 
New York University. 


Saran Orne Jewerr. By Francis Otto Matthiessen. Boston:. The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1929. 


Sarah Orne Jewett died in 1909, just twenty years ago, Tavor as her 
“carte de visite to posterity” two brief novels, eleven collections aggregat- ` 
ing some 110 short stories and sketches, and one romance of the Revolution 
after the manner of 1900. Her earliest work, Deephaven, had appeared 
in 1877, her latest at the opening of the new century—twenty-five years— 
and every scrap of it, even the romance of the Revolution, had been woven 
of materials gathered about her native Berwick and its narrow environs 
. on the rocky shores of the Maine ocean, an area as rural and as tiny as 
even Hardy’s Wessex. And so completely did she reveal the soul of it 
that the “Sarah Orne Jewett country” of New England bids fair to attract 
as many visitors each year as does the “Thomas Hardy country” of Old 
England. What is the secret of it? During the days of her literary activ- 
ity she seemed but one of the great swarm of “local colorists” that filled 
all America with their buzzings. Why has she survived and the rest been 
forgotten even after twenty years? l 
That Miss Jewett’s work has survived has for some years been evident. 
Collections of her stories have been republished from time to time, her 


* Information about Anna Parsons is supplied in an introductory note, written by Helen 
Dwight’O Orvis. 
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letters have been gathered and issued, and now twenty years after her 
death an adequate’ biography has been prepared. Moreover, the critical 
voices of the time more and more have been praising her work, compar- 
ing it even with Hawthorne’s. The terrible younger generation critics 
in whose hands lies the future of us all admit her already to the small 
circle of “classics.” For instance, Willa Cather, the leader today of the 
younger fictionists: “If I were asked to name three American books which 
have the possibility of a long life, I would say at once The Scarlet Letter, 
Huckleberry Finn, and The Country of the Pointed Firs. 1 can think of 
no others that confront time and change so serenely.” 

Time indeed renders unlooked-for verdicts. Why Miss Jewett and not 
Mrs. Stowe or Miss Murfree or Miss Wilkins? Why pass all the Boston 
Brahmins, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson? The little biography 
—it contains but 160 large-type pages—is careful to tell us. First of all, 
Miss Jewett was Berwick-born and a part of her own literary materials. 
She loved intensely her little home area and she set it forth to her readers 
not as an exhibitor but as a revealer. Moreover, she came back to it after 
long periods abroad, residences in Boston, and excursions into the South, 
and thus she gained that perfect detachment impossible to secure if one 
lives always in one’s own backgrounds. She knew her people and she 
revealed them with intimate knowledge. “Great writers,” she said, “don’t 
try to write about people and things, they tell them just as they are.” And 
yet she was not a realist, a sharp-eyed reporter armed with a camera. “The 
trouble with most realism,” she would say, “is that it isn’t seen from’ any 
point of view at all, and so its shadows fall in every direction and it fails 
of being art.” Exquisite criticism: it tells why Miss Jewett so often is 
spoken of in connection with Hawthorne. But to the author of the new 
biography the culminating thing in all her work is her style. He notes 
her serenity, “the unhurried sureness of her pictures of Maine life, the 
radiant simplicity of her spirit which bathed her scenes and characters in 
its own delicate, but uncompromising light. She has withstood the on- 
slaught of time, and is secure within her limits, because she achieved a 
style. Style means that the author has used his material and his technique 
with the distinctive quality of his personality. No art lives without this 
fusion.” 

The biography is worthy of its subject. One is liable. to misjudge the 
book during the opening pages with their familiar iteration of “Sarah” 
and their somewhat effeminate recordings, but it grows in conviction as 
it advances and it ends with real power. It is a biography worthy of its 
subject. One need say no more. 

Frep Lewis PATTEE. 

Rollins College. 
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Tue Frencu Lirerarure or Louisiana. By Ruby van Allen Caulfield. 
New York: Institute of French Studies, Columbia University. 1929. 
Pp. xv + 282. 

This little volume suspiciously bears the marks of one of the somewhat 
immature products accepted by our graduate schools as Ph.D. disserta- 
tions. Indeed, there are indications in the preface (p. xv) that bear out this 
conjecture. 

The purpose of the author was “to sharpen outlines left vague” by 
previous students (the Fortiers and others), and “to add the names of 
many works and writers” (p. xxi). 

One does not see very well that the first end is achieved. The very 
plan of the book remains “vague” enough; even the chronolcgical order 
is not always consistently followed. And within the chapters, one passes 
constantly from a sort of narrative style to long bits of dry erudition which 
might just as well-be relegated to footnotes; moreover, most of the time, 
in some chapters at least, the few sentences introduced between dates, 
titles, and occasional résumés, seem to be there to avoid offering a mere 
catalogue, .. . Why not give that catalogue frankly? As things are, the 
Appendix with the Bibliographies remains the useful part of the work. 
The information elsewhere, altogether too often, remains remarkably un- 
certain; mere hints occur repeatedly, such as, “The Revue Louisianaise 
... Speaks of it as the oldest of all the country papers;” or that same 
Revue “mentions another paper;” “The Vigilant . . . seems to have had 
a hard struggle,” and some “speak of it as having been once a poor little 
paper;” about another “iz is not known whether really a revival;” or again 
of still another “it is not known how much longer it continued to exist;” 
etc. It seems that one little set of interesting facts more “sharply outlined” 
would have been of more value than many of these 189-boneless pages. 

As to the second purpose, to “add names of many works and writers,” 
it is better carried out in a way. But they cannot well be called anything 
but sporadic notes added to former collections of sporadic notes in our 
possession. They consist of almost everything under the sun; from plays, 
novels, and poems to clubs,—like the ‘Causeries du Lundi’ and ‘Les enfants 
de la France,’ to discussions of polemics—such as that of MM. Delavigne 
and Peytavih against G. W. Cable, who had ventured to say that the Cre- 
oles celebrated the 14 juillet “with far greater enthusiasm” than the 4th of 
July, to medical journals,—like Le Practicien homéopathe, or L’Homoion, 
Journal de la Société Hahnémanienne, to textbooks,—like Alphabet ou 
méthode simple et facile de montrer promptement à lire aux enfants ainsi 
quaux étrangers qui veulent apprendre le français, plus principes [sic] de 
grammaire générale appliquée à la langue française, suivis de plusieurs 
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exercices, propres à développer l intelli gence des élèves, orner leur mémoire, 
et former leur jugement, or even to a newspaper which “did not have any 
literary influence, for it discussed only business matters” (p. 38) . 

All these, then, are among the “important literary pregeeran of French 
Literature in Louisiana” (p. 189). 

What was needed was not to add names—all. the diane were that 
they would be even inferior to those we already knew—but an intelligent 
grasp of the subject studied, the meaning and value of that “literature.” 
The truth of the matter is that as literature these works and writers show 
nothing but a shocking poverty. The least irrevelant chapter is that on 
Poetry. And what poetry! The most elementary charity would have sug- 
gested that we spread over it a heavy veil of oblivion. Some of it is 
grotesque beyond conception. Let us give just one instance which will 
illustrate sufficiently. This gem is from the pen of a certain Duperron, 
who, the author tells us, “was elected to a place in the Académie Royale 
in France, in 1832”—a most obscure affair by the way and one which is 
given without any attempt to explain. 

Dédié & une aimable beauté 
Quand tu parus vers [sic] moi je fus des plus heureux, 
Je te vis mainte fois southeast [sic] fre: pleurer 
Lorsque je dis soudain {sic} oui, je veux t'adorer; 
Oui, céleste Zizine 4 Vénus comparable, 
Tu créas dans mon âme une plaie incurable; 


Tu fais naftre à la fois les plaisirs, les chagrins, 
L'âge d'or ct de fer dans le coeur des humains. 


At the end of the poem in honor of President Jackson, the same poet 
adds this postscript: 
Lis et relis mes vers; ils sont tous de mesure; 
Car ils ont douze’pieds, ainsi que la césure; 


Et pour m’en assurer, je les ai mainte fois 
Comptés et i sur le bout de mes doigts. 


Let us add that the one poet who seems to have had some happy i in- 
spirations, Dominique Rouquette, is not given any special prominence, 
but merely ranked with the rest of the outright mediocrities. 

The same applies to the chapter on the Novel; some of these stories 
are simply preposterous: why not let them sleep under their blanket of 
dust? And especially, why when the world has so many, many master- 
pieces to feed the brain on, waste the intellect of our students on such 
abortive products as-the absurd resurrection tale Saint-Denys (pp. 26-8); 
or, as the silly romantic story of Madame Villeré’s husband’s handkerchief 
“dyed with his blood,” and which becomes “a banner” (pp.29 ff.); as that 
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Calisto, relating the experience of the great Russian lady who comes to 
Louisiana, and is “so happy as a simple woman that she refuses to become 
a princess again” (p. 133); or again as the stories of that Madame de la 
Houssaye, who “had a wonderful imagination and wrote quite a number 
of marvelous cure tales for patent medicine men” (p. 142)? 

What shall we say of the form of this study as offered to the public? 
Here are a few samples of the style: 

His Histoire is an outline rather than a history, and although very clear and concise, 
loses in interest because of its excessive briefness (16). 

For several years after the purchase of Louisiana by the United States that poetic in- 
spiration was dead, for no poetry was produced (71). 

The poems of note’ which Mirti! Ferdinand Liotau contributed to this volume are Mon 
vieux chapeau and Un condamné à mort, The first expresses a spirit of badinage, and the 
second a religious tone (107). 

A didactic trend is seen ... in “Poésies diverses” of Madame Evershed’s collection. 


Douleur. mentions various griefs. . . (113). 
Dr. Mercier published in 1891, Johnelle, a novel attacking infanticide. . . (151). 


This indifference with regard to form and style betrays, on the part 
of the author, a lack of consideration for the reader which it is not quite 
easy to accept. 

ALBERT SCHINZ. 


The University of Pennsylvania. 


A Lesser Hartrorp Wir, Dr. Ermu Hussarp Smiru, 1771-1798. By 
Marcia Edgerton Bailey, M.A. (University of Maine Studies, Second 
Series, No. 11.) Orono, Maine: The University Press. 1928. 


Dr. Elihu Hubbard Smith’s claim on students of literature can hardly 
be based on his writings, no one of which shows more than very modest 
attainments. Nevertheless his friendship with Charles Brockden Brown 
and William Dunlap, his connection with the Connecticut Wits, his 
manifest interest in the progress of American literature and his efforts to 
promote it, and his position as one of the well-known physicians and scien- 
tific writers of his day, make the story of his short life significant for any- 
one who would form an idea of some of its literary personalities and the 
company they kept. Mrs. Bailey’s biography of Smith does not indulge 
in exaggerated praise, and her estimate of him as a writer seems wholly 
just. She points: out, rightly, that his editorship of the first American 
poetic anthology, his opera, his opposition to slavery, and his advocacy 
of women’s rights, together with his scientific activities, entitle him to be 
remembered in spite of the slight intrinsic merit of his purely literary 
work. 
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Mrs. Bailey’s book is one of the “series of biographical studies of early 
American men of letters, published by graduate students at the University 
of Maine” under the highly competent direction of Professor H. M. Ellis. 
It has no distinction in style, no marked originality or insight as a piece 
of criticism, but as an accumulation of data on Smith’s career and a work- 
manlike, if unexciting, presentation of them, it is fully adequate. Perhaps 
it might have been easier to read had the account of Smith been less often 
interrupted by biographical sketches of persons with whom he came in 
contact. Certainly some of these men, Dunlap for example, are well 
enough known still so that most readers would have been content had 
they not been so fully depicted in the text. It would have sufficed to rele- 
gate the material on them to the footnotes, accessible to anyone who 
might need to consult it. In general, however, most of what Mrs. Bailey 
includes deserves the attention she gives it; she has been tireless in trac- 
ing the none too plentiful scraps of information about Smith preserved in 
manuscript or in print; and she has wisely devoted a good many para- 
graphs to filling in the background against which he must be seen to be 
understood. She has come to grips, of course, with the difficult task of 
identifying Smith’s unsigned works in newspapers and magazines, and 
now and then—notably in connection with the “Ella-Birtha-Henry” corre- 
spondence in Fennos’ Gazette in 1791—she has settled his authorship be- 
yond reasonable doubt. At the same time she has avoided one of the 
commonest temptations of the biographer and has made no effort to 
ascribe anything to Smith except on the basis of specific evidence. In 
short, her work is thorough and scholarly; for scholars it is likely to re- 
main a useful source of information on a somewhat interesting man and 
on an important period in American cultural development. 


Kennetu B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 


James Forn Ruopes, American Historian. By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1929. $3.50. 


One must not expect to find in this book anything like a definitive 
evaluation of the place of James Ford Rhodes in American historical 
writing. Mr. Howe has suggested only a few of the shortcomings of Rhodes 
as an historian. He has not pointed out, much less explained, how inter- 
esting a fact it is to find in Rhodes a man preéminently qualified to write 
with an appreciation of economic influences, often showing a telling fail- 
ure to appreciate adequately their significance. Nor has Mr. Howe ven- 
tured to suggest that the very theme Rhodes selected—the Civil War and 
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Reconstruction—has, in the opinion of many contemporary historians, 
much less significance than Rhodes gave it. Still, within the limits he has 
set for himself, Mr. Howe has performed well an important service. 

The student of American literature and thought during the post-Civil 
War period will do well to turn to the letters of James Ford Rhodes, 
which make up the bulk of Mr. Howe’s book. It is not simply that 
Rhodes’s correspondents were such men as Frederic Harrison, Barrett 
Wendell, President Eliot, Charles Francis Adams, Roosevelt, Wilson, 
Bryce, Morley, and Sir George Otto Trevelyan, men to whom he wrote 
about new and old books, the academic world, and domestic and foreign 
problems. The student of American literature and thought will also find 
in the letters of this historian, and in Mr. Howe’s supplementary narrative, 
material which, if he will ponder it, should illuminate belles lettres and 
help explain some of the problems of American cultural history. 

First of all, one will find food for reflection in the conflicts of the young 
man in the late sixties who wanted to follow the intellectual life, but who 
instead went into the iron and steel business in Cleveland. Unlike most of 
his contemporaries, however, the pursuit of riches was for Rhodes only a 
means to an end, and it is a tribute to his strength and perseverance that 
he followed his resolution and abandoned the making of money to the 
Rockefellers, the Hannas and the Mathers, and, at the age of thirty-seven, 
transplanted himself to Cambridge and Boston. There he devoted himself 
to historical research, and there he graced the clubs and dinner-tables with 
his genial, hearty, and charming personality. His letters and his “Index 
Rerum” volumes, from which Mr. Howe has freely drawn, picture a 
society less vigorous in some ways than that he had left in Cleveland, but 

- with what a pleasant charm and mellowness! Rhodes also knew Europe 
well, and his descriptions of life at Cambridge and Oxford are especially 
interesting. 

_ The student of American thought will also find much of consequence 
in Rhodes’s comments on his historical work. His eagerness to achieve 
objectivity and fairness of judgment was well rewarded, particularly when 
one considers the recent and controversial theme he chose—the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. Although he belonged to the scientific school of his- 
torians, he acknowledged Homer and Shakespeare as major historical 
masters; and few historians have been more concerned about writing 
readable history. His style, though not brilliant, is in marked contrast to 
the heaviness and dulness of the monographs which, with some excep- 
tions, dominated American historical writing during the last third of the 
nineteenth century. As a result, in part as least, Rhodes was widely read. 
Indeed, Professor William E. Dodd believed that his work had done 
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“more than any other historical agency—perhaps any other agency of any 
sort” to bring about a better state of feeling between the North and the 
South. For this service alone, to say nothing of Rhodes’s insistence that 
history, however objective and scientific, must ‘not be entirely divorced 
from literature, Rhodes deserves appreciation of a much wider public 
than that of the historians. Mr. Howe’s book, by sympathetically letting 
Rhodes in considerable measure speak of what went on, in his mind while ` 
he was writing his great history, should contribute to such a wider 
appreciation. F 

M. E. Curt. 
Smith College. 


Our RevoLurionary Forrratuers: The Letters of François, Marquis de 
Barbé-Marbots, 1779-1785. Translated and Edited with an Introduction 
by Prof. E. P. Chase, New York: Duffield and Company. 1929. 225 pp. 
$3.50. 

These letters form a very readable addition to American travel litera- 

ture. concerned with a period about which every student of our history 
- and writings must be curious—the critical years between 1779 and 1785. 
During that interval the polished and sympathetic Barbé-Marbois had the 
opportunity as secretary to the French minister to our government to ob- 
serve the conditions of a weak agrarian population at war with a power- 
ful empire and to take stock of their military and civil leaders. He 
proved himself a kindly but acute observer: kindly because like other ro- 
mantic Frenchmen he was stirred by a conflict which seerned to dramatize 
Rousseau’s natural man set against the too-civilized European and because 
France had recognized the young Republic; acute because his training 
.and wit made eyes and pen bright. When facts contradicted theories. he 
threw the latter over the wall, as in the passages which describe the sordid 
environment of the Oneida Indians. 

Because the letters were dispatched to a fiancée who had no great 
liking for serious political discussion, they are uniformly light, cheerful, 
and gossipy, but the very informality allows flashlights of colonial life 
and personalities which we should not care to lose. We owe to them 
the information that Washington would play ball “for hours” with his 
aids; that “Mr. Hamilton” was noticeable among thosé aids for “having 
more diligence than the rest;” that Governor Trumbull’s manners were not 
fastidious. We have accounts of Putnam’s intrepidity, of the neglect of 
Bartram’s botanical garden, of laws which forbade walking in one’s gar- 
den on Sunday, of Jemima Wilkinson’s preaching. A Boston gentleman 
proves that the Indians descended from Hebrew tribes; Connecticut peo- 
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ple find an origin of the custom of bundling which Dr. Stiles would have 
regarded with contempt. Most interesting to students of literature are the 
paragraphs on Phyllis Wheatley (pp. 84-85) who, he says, was brought 
to Boston at the age of ten, a record at variance with our textbooks. And 
running through all these pages is a statement of American prosperity as 
glowing as that given by.the contemporary Crèvecoeur. 

Considering the fact that this book will appeal to only a limited pub- 
lic, the introduction and notes are perhaps a bit too condescending. An 
index is lacking; the jacket errs in declaring that Barbeé-Marbois married 
a Baltimore girl. On page 130 the French secretary gives the population 
of Philadelphia as 40,000, but thirty-one pages later he raises it to 45,000. 
Both figures are too high. Such small items, however, spoil none of the 
satisfaction to be derived from reading at first hand about our Revolu- 
tionary forefathers. 

Grant C, Knicur. 

The University of Kentucky. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THOMAS PAINE'’S FIRST 
YEAR IN AMERICA, 1775 


FRANK SMITH 
George Washington University 


I 


INCE M. D. Conway’s standard biography and edition of 

Thomas Paine appeared some thirty years ago,’ there has been 
virtually no attempt to criticize and supplement that important 
work. It was but natural that in his heroic endeavor to dispel a cen- 
tury-old tradition of ignorance, misinformation, and abuse, Conway 
should occasionally gloss over a difficulty and dogmatize without fac- 
tual basis. Yet recent liberal writers on Paine have all uncritically 
perpetuated the dicta of Conway, just as the early defamers repeated 
the figments of Chalmers and Cheetham.” 

By 1894 Conway had published his final word on Paine’s first 
year in America, 1775, and had offered without explanation a com- 
plete list of his writings in that crucial period.’ This present inquiry 
derives from a casual but searching footnote remark made three 
years after Conway by M. C. Tyler: 


The new magazine was “The Pennsylvania Magazine, or American 
Monthly Museum,” begun in January 1775. Paine probably had nothing 
in the first number; and whatever he wrote for subsequent numbers has 
to be. ascertained chiefly on internal evidence, as his name is nowhere 
attached to any article, and in fact is nowhere mentioned, so far as I 
can discover, in the magazine at all. The reader should receive with 
caution the positive statements of later writers as to Paine’s authorship 
of this, that, or the other article in “The Pennsylvania Magazine.”* 


The year 1775 is central in the study of Paine’s development. It wit- 
nessed his transformation from an obscure and penniless middle- 


* Life of Thomas Paine (2 vols., New York, 1892); Writings of Thomas Paine (4 vols, 
New York, 1894-96). 

"My comments on Conway will therefore apply with equal force to later writings on 
Paine, of which the more prominent are those by E. Sedgwick (Boston, 1899); F. J. Gould 
(Boston, 1925); W. M. Van der Weyde (New Rochelle, 1925); M. A. Best (New York, 
1927); and A, W. Peach (New York, 1928), Introduction to Selections from Paine. 

* Life, 1, IV; Writings, 1, 1-67. 

* Literary History of the American Revolution (New York, 1897), I, 454. 
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aged Quaker new to our shores into the foremost popular exponent 
of the American Revolution. We should like to know with some 
degree of certainty what he wrote as the American scene unfolded 
itself before his eyes in that most pregnant year. The result of this 
quest has been to produce objective evidence nullifying some of 
Conway’s guesses, supporting many of them, and adding hitherto 
unknown facts. 
II 


The fullest account we have yet had of Paine’s previous history 
in Erigland is given by Conway, from whom I take for our per- 
spective these few salient facts. Paine was born into a poor Quaker 
family of Thetford, Norfolk, on January 29, 1737. He quit school at 
thirteen. Up to the age of thirty-seven, he fought a bitter failing 
struggle for a livelihood, buried his first wife and separated from 
his second, for a few months studied the new science at the Royal 
Society, and wrote an appeal to Parliament—The Case of the Officers 
of Excise—while a tax collector in Lewes in 1772. This hyper-emo- 
tional entreaty failed of its purpose and reaped for Paine his dis- 
charge, bankruptcy, and desertion by his second wife. He left Lewes, 
later met and impressed Franklin in London, and was urged by him 
to try his fortune in the new world. So the destitute Quaker, think- 
ing by the journey to escape the misery and defeat of his English 
life, set out on his American adventure. 


Ill 


Conway states, without evidence, that Paine arrived in America 
on November 30, 1774;° and this date was accepted until 1910, when 
Albert Matthews discovered a new essay by Paine.® He showed that 
in The Pennsylvania Evening Post of April 30, 1776, Paine referred 
to himself as having come “a cabin passenger in Jeremiah Warder’s 
ship, the London Packet, last Christmas twelvemonth.” Finding in 
the weekly Inward Entries printed in The Pennsylvania Gazette and 
The Pennsylvania Journal of December 14, 1774, the item “Ship 
London Packet, J. Cooke, Lewes, on Delaware,” Matthews fixed the 
date of Paine’s entry as between December 7 and December 14, 17°74. 
To this reasoning there can hardly be any objection, except that a 


5 Life, I, 40. 
* Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, XLIII, 245, n. 
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third paper was then extant—The Pennsylvania Packet—where the 
same notice appears in the issue of December 12, 1774." So that the 
present state of the matter is that Paine landed here no earlier than 
December 7 and no later than December 12, 1774. 

From the time of his arrival to the issuance of the Declaration of 
Independence, we know very little about Paine’s personal history. 
On his miserable trip across the wintry ocean, he struck up an 
acquaintance with the captain, John Cooke, and may have spent 
several weeks of recovery from seasickness with the ‘captain’s rela- 
tives in Philadelphia.* In January, 1775, he presented his testimonial 
from Franklin to Richard Bache, Franklin’s son-in-law.® Through 
this influence he obtained tutoring and editorial work and met the 
intellectual and political leaders of Philadelphia, whom he readily 
impressed by his native brilliance and versatility.’° After the publi- 
cation of Common Sense in January, 1776, Paine became a friend 
and fellow-worker of the extreme radical party in Philadelphia.” 
The main facts of his life after the formal beginning of the Revolu- 
tion constitute a familiar story. 

In his letter to Franklin, March 4, 1775,” Paine stated that he 
had been approached by the publisher Robert Aitken to edit a new 
periodical, The Pennsylvania Magazine. Paine’s connections with 
this journal are the chief source for reconstructing his intellectual 
activity in 1775. 

Paine had nothing to do with the general scope and business ar- 
rangements of the new magazine. These had been defined by the 
publisher Aitken early in 1774 in a circular Proposals for printing by 
subscription The Pennsylvania Magazine, or, The American Re- 
pository of Useful Knowledge. This leaflet is bound into a copy of 
the magazine at the Library of Congress and is also reprinted in The 
Pennsylvania Packet for November 21, 1774. It does not occur in the 
Conway bequest copy to the Library, nor does Conway appear to have 

"The Pennsylvania Evening Post did not begin until January, 1775. 

2G, B. Keen, “Descendants of Jöran Kyn,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography (1880), IV, 3, 349; Calendar of the Papers of Franklin in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society (Philadelphia, 1908), I, 168. 

° Calendar, 1, 168. 

“Dr. Benjamin Rush’s letter to James Cheetham, July 17, 1809, printed in J. Cheet 
ham, Life of Paine (New York, 1809), p. 34, and partly reprinted in Conway’s Life, I, 41. 


“ Christopher Marshall's Diary (Philadelphia, 1839), pp. 64, 70, 72, 73, 76, 79, 80. 
™ Partly reprinted in Conway's Life, I, 40. 
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seen it. The Proposals announced that, if the project was encouraged, 
the magazine would have seven general divisions: original articles, 
foreign essays, lists of new books, poetry, news, vital statistics, 
weather and business information. The original contributions “may 
extend to the whole circle of science, including politics and religion 
as objects of philosophical disquisition, but excluding controversy in 
both”—a whimsical proviso, we think it today, for in these two 
fields Paine was to write his great polemic pamphlets.'* The maga- 
zine would be offered to subscribers for one shilling, Pennsylvania 
currency, on the first Wednesday of each month beginning with 
January, 1775. On September 8, 1774, Aitken issued another an- 
nouncement To The Public, reporting that his proposition had met 
with favor by “a number of Gentlemen of the first character for 
genius and liberal sentiment,” and that his magazine would begin 
the next year a “decent repository of useful and ornamental Science, 
excluding from it every indelicate, every party production.”"* 

If Conway had turned the pages of the Philadelphia newspapers 
contemporary with Paine, he would have gathered several details 
about the history of the magazine and its appeal. He would not have 
been’ misled by the date of the editor’s preface to fix the first issue as 
late in January rather than on February 1, 1775." The Pennsylvania 
Packet for Monday, January 30, 1775, bears an advertisement which 
begins: “The Public will be pleased to take notice that on Wednes- 
day next, and on the first Wednesday of every succeeding month, 
will be published and ready to be delivered to the subscribers, The 
Pennsylvania Magazine, or American Monthly Museum. For Janu- 
ary 1775.” Other notices in the local papers carry out this idea, that 
the promise of issuance on the first Wednesday of the month meant 
in practice the first Wednesday of the next month.1* The sales talk 


2 Paine at first rejected several manuscripts on this account, but the course of events in 
1775 made him violate the pledge himself. 

“ By December 2, 1774, general subscriptions were solicited. See the letter of that 
date from the Reverend Thomas Barton to Colonel James Burd, in Thomas Balch, Letters 
and Papers Relating Chiefly to the Provincial History of Pennsylvania (privately printed, 
Philadelphia, 1855), p. 241. 

1 rife, I, 41. 

* For instance, The Pennsylvania Ledger, March 4, 1775; The Pennsylvania Evening Post, 
April 4, 1775. Colonial conditions made it impossible to fulfil even this program, as witness 
a note in the June, 1775, issue: “To Our Correspondents. Our customers will excuse us, 
though the day of publication be sometimes delayed. The great difficulty we have in pro- 
curing printing paper, renders it impossible for us to publish always on the first Wednesday 
of the month.” 
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in these announcements is of particular interest. To the lusty de- 
mand of the infant country for material progress, the practical, 
scientific genius of Paine was a godsend. A new machine for spin- 
ning twenty-four threads of wool at one time, an English method 
for building frame houses that could not be distinguished from 
brick, a process for making saltpetre at home—these and similar 
devices were advertised as-the leading attractions of the new maga- 
zine.** Such utilitarian contributions, along with the more purely 
literary ones, made the periodical a thriving enterprise, until the 
Revolution suspended all American magazines.7* 

Conway affirms that Paine edited the magazine for eighteen 
months;?® yet again, that he was the first editor;?° but the project 
did not last more than eighteen months, from January, 1775, through 
July, 1776. Dr. Rush, a friend of Paine in his first American period, 
asserts that his salary was fifty pounds a year.” Paine himself is 
not as certain about these points as his commentators. In his letter 
to Franklin, March 4, 1775, he asserts that he began the work with- 
out entering into terms, and was not concerned in the first num- 
ber.” His letter to Henry Laurens, President of Congress, January 
14, 1779, informs us that he edited the magazine for six months 
without a contract, and that negotiations for definite terms were 
unsuccessful, but it does not tell what the ultimate arrangement 
was.” In the June, 1776, issue of the magazine, the editor announces 
that he will soon present his translation of a French book; since 
Paine was never at ease with that language,”* it is doubtful if he was 
editor at this time. This confusion of evidence may be sifted into a 
general statement that Paine took over the editorship of the peri- 
odical without a contract, directed it for most but not all of its 
eighteen months’ duration, and was perhaps staved off from a 

“The Pennsylvania Ledger, May 6, 1775; The Pennsylvania Journal, July, 5, 1775. 

“In his letter to Franklin, March 4, 1775, Paine writes: “He had not above six hundred 
subscribers when I first assisted him. We have now upwards of fifteen hundred, and daily 
increasing.” (Conway, Life, I, 40.) 

® Life, I, 41. 2 Writings, I, 14 n. 

Letter to J. Cheetham, July 17, 1809, printed in J. Cheetham, Life of Paine (New 
York, 1809), p. 34, and partly reprinted in Conway's Lsfe, I, 41. 

AI have not entered into terms with him. This is only the second number. The first 
I was not concerned in.” (Conway, Life, I, 40.) 

"This letter is printed in Conway, Writings, IV, Appendix A. 


™ See Franklin’s letter to M. Le Veillard, April 15, 1787, in A. H. Smyth's edition of 
his Works (New York, 1906), IX, $62. 
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profitable contract by the. pittance of fifty pounds a year, which his 
straitened circumstances prohibited him from rejecting. 


IV" 

We can now turn to those articles of Paine’s writing in the Phila- 
delphia newspaper and The Pennsylvania Magazine in 1775 which 
may be demonstrated to be his on the basis of external evidence. 

Of articles in this period bearing the name of Thomas Paine, we 
have only one. 


I. Experiments for Making Salt-Petre in Private Families. By Thomas 
Pryor and Thomas Pain [sic].?° The Pennsylvania Ledger, February 


25 1775. 


Nowhere does Conway mention having referred to the early 
editions of Paine’s collected writings for proof of his authorship. 
These afford the amplest and firmest fruit of our investigation. 
While the author was yet embroiled in the French Revolution, an 
edition of his works in two volumes was printed by James Carey of 
Philadelphia in 1797. It is not on record that Paine subsequently ob- 
jected to any attributions in this compilation. More important for 
our purpose, the “Advertisement” concludes with this revealing 
statement: 


At a time when considerable progress had been made in printing this 
volume, the editor was informed that Mr. Paine had sent some contri- 
butions to the Pennsylvania Magazine—-On which application was made 
to R. Aitken, the publisher of that work, who very obligingly pointed 
out the pieces written by Mr. P. It was then too late to give them their 
chronological precedence, and they were necessarily placed at the end of 
the volume, under the head of Miscellaneous Pieces. It is necessary to 
add, that two of those essays, namely, a description of a new electrical 
machine, then not known in America, and a method of building frame 
houses in England, are omitted; the former being useless at present, when 
electricity is so much better understood—and the latter inapplicable in 
this country. 


S This gives some color of truth to the statement in that first and worst of Paine biogra- 
phies, written during his lifetime—F. Oldys (pseudonym for G. Chalmers), Life of Paine 
(London, 1792), p. 2—that Paine changed the spelling of his name from Pain. Chalmers 
observes that there can be no objection to this in a respectable man, but in Paine it is another 
proof of his perfidious nature. 
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A few other articles, which (Mr. Aitken says) were merely handed 
by Mr. P. for publication, have not, on so doubtful a claim, obtained a 
place here. These were historic facts, and he could therefore, at most, 
have only furnished the language with which they are clothed. 


Next to a statement by the author himself, this testimony from his 
publisher is the best possible evidence for his authorship. We thus 
acquire the following items: 


‘IL, Description of a New Electrical Machine, with Remarks. By At- 
lanticus. The Pennsylvania Magazine, January 1775.°° 

Il, A New Method of Building Frame Houses in England, so as to 
Represent Brick. Unsigned. The Pennsylvania Magazine, April, 
1775. 

IV. Introduction to The Pennsylvania Magazine. Unsigned. The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine, January, 1775.18 

V. To the Publisher on the Utility of Magazines. Unsigned. The 
Pennsylvania Magazine, January, 1775.*° 

VI. Useful and Entertaining Hints on the Internal Riches of the Col- 
onies. By Atlanticus. The Pennsylvania Magazine, February, 1775. 

VII. New Anecdotes of Alexander the Great. By Esop. The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, February, 1775. 
VII. The Critic and The Snowdrop [poem]. Unsigned. The Pennsyl- 

vania Magazine, February, 1775. 

IX. An account of the Burning of Bachelor’s Hall [poem]. By The 
Old Bachelor. The Pennsylvania Magazine, April, 1775. 

X. Liberty Tree [poem]. By Atlanticus. The Pennsylvania Magazine, 
July, 1775. 

XI. The Farmers Dog Porter [poem]. By Atlanticus. The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, July, 1775. 


As the editor’s foreword tells us, these articles and poems are cer- 
tified by the publisher Aitken as being entirely from the pen of 
Thomas Paine. Any additional ascriptions from the magazine are to 
be questioned as being at most only in part his handiwork. 

* Yt will be remembered that Paine wrote to Franklin, March 4, 1775: “This is only the 
second number, The first I was not concerned in.” This is the basis for Tyler’s statement 
(loc. cit.) that Paine had nothing in the first number. The publisher's evidence for Nos. Il, 


IV, and V of our list would indicate that although Paine was not concerned as official editor, 
he contributed these articles to the first issue. 
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The London edition of 1819 adds to our list: 


XII. A Mathematical Question Proposed. By P. The Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine, January, 1775. 

XIII. Cupid and Hymen. By Esop. The Pennsylvania Magazine, APER 
1775. 


These attributions bear their own evidence within them—the initial 
P and the signature Esop, which is also appended to “Alexander the 
Great” in the February, 1775, issue, which we know from the pub- 
lisher Aitken is Paine’s. Similarly we may include: 


XIV. The Monk and the Jew [poem]. By Atlanticus. The Pennsylvania 
Magazine, March, 1775. 


“Atlanticus” is Paine’s favorite pseudonym, occurring in four of the 
articles of the publisher Aitken’s list. 

A further source of external evidence is the solitary fragment 
used by Conway—the letter of Dr. Benjamin Rush to James Cheet- 
ham, the first biographer of Paine after his death.*” It is the only 
specific and direct account we have about Paine’s early American 
writings by a contemporary. On July 17, 1809, in response to an in- 
quiry from Cheetham, Dr. Rush sent a letter to be included in the 
projected biography. An old man writing from memory, he confuses 
the dates, arrogates to himself nine-tenths of the credit for Common 
Sense, and expresses conventional horror at Paine’s religious heresies, 
But the recollection of Paine’s first impressive essays need not be 
impaired by senility. The letter mentions the following items as by 
Paine: 


XV. African Slavery in America. By Justice and Humanity. The Penn- 
sylvania Journal, March 8, 1775.78 

XVI. The Death of General Wolfe [poem]. Unsigned. The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, March, 1775. 


XVII. Reflections on the Life and Death of Lord Clive. By Atlanticus. 
The Pennsylvania Magazine, March, 17752? 


” Loe. cit. 

= Sedgwick, Life of Paine, p. 13, erroneously places this article in The anias 
Magazine. 

2 Almost immediately reprinted in The Pennsylvania Packet, April 10, 1775. 

‘The early biographies of Paine are the final repositories of external evidence. Owing to 
their extreme bias pro or con, these books are unsatisfactory evaluations of the man; yet 
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Before proceeding to consider on the basis of internal evidence 
what else Paine may have written at this time, let us eliminate the 
contributions to The Pennsylvania Magazine by John Witherspoon 
and Francis Hopkinson, which have been individually explored.’ 
Most of their articles in the magazine are later to be found in their 
collected works issued under their own direction; and several that 
are not included may be determined to be theirs by signature iden- 
tity. Under the pseudonyms Epaminondas and A.B., they contrib- 
uted philosophic and belletristic essays well within the limits of 
conventional thought and expression, far away from the concen- 
trated challenge which is most characteristic of Paine even at this 
period. 

Any further attributions to Paine are open to cavil on two counts: 
first, the testimony of his publisher Aitken, as recorded by the 1797 
editor of Paine’s works, that any articles in The Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine other than those in the 1797 edition were at most only “handed” 
by Paine, the materials being given to him; and, second, the general 
uncertainty of internal evidence. This latter difficulty is the perplex- 
ing one. Stylistic tests are always open to criticism, and never more 
so than when the subject is a new writer still groping for an indi- 
vidual style. Consider two articles which we know from external 
evidence to belong to Paine—“African Slavery in America” and 
“Cupid and Hymen.” The first is terse, angry, logical; the second, 
placid, soft-headed, fanciful. The sentences of the one are involved 
and sinuous with the relations of ideas; of the other, simple and 
transparent to a fault. When tests of idea and expression would tend 
to discredit what we are reasonably certain to be true, shall we dare 
to apply them for establishing the truth in cases of doubt? We must 
proceed with diffident caution, asserting only what seems possible 
and likely. 

At the outset, we shall have to reject certain constant character- 
their appended bibliographies indicate the general conception of the time as to what his 
writings were. Cheetham (New York, 1809), Rickman (London, 1819), and Sherwin (Lon- 
don, 1819) are in almost perfect accord on Paine’s early American work. While they do not 
add any titles to our list, they serve to corroborate the items we have established on other 
bases. 


V, L. Collins, President Witherspoon (Princeton, 1925); G. E. Hastings, Life and 
Works of Francis Hopkinson (Chicago, 1926). 
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istics of Paine’s style which are in no sense peculiar to him. Tricks 
of capitalization and italics, excessive use of conjunctions for begin- 
ning sentences, balanced structure, appeal to natural rights—these 
are common counters of the age, and distinguish Paine no more 
than they do Dickinson, Hamilton, or even his subsequent arch- 
enemy Burke. I venture to assume that Paine may have written in 
1775 any articles in which we find Quakerisms, uncommon refer- 
ences to English life and especially to Lewes and London, or figures 
of speech and turns of thought which are repeated in very much the 
same words in his known works of this general period —Common 
Sense, The Forester Letters, and The Crisis. It is a commonplace 
that a writer can go on for page after page without employing his 
distinctive mannerisms; hence any clue which the articles in ques- 
tion may offer has extra value because none of them is more than 
two or three pages long. Even so, my method is vague and incon- 
clusive; I ask for it no credence, but at least tentative acceptance in 
lieu of more positive external evidence. 

Of the seventeen items we have just established, Conway dis- 
cusses or reprints all but “The Salt-petre Experiment.** Conway 
guessed and Tyler doubted; we know. Conway gives eight other 
items for which no proof has yet been advanced, But the studious 
and wellnigh impeccable taste which tallies with the facts in six- 
teen cases out of seventeen is entitled to some consideration in these 
eight. Until convincing information to the contrary is forthcoming, 
Conway must be our guide. I shall list these articles and two others, 
with internal evidence in behalf of Paine’s authorship. 


XVIII. A Dialogue between General Wolfe and General Gage in a wood 
near Boston. Unsigned. The Pennsylvania Journal, January 4, 


17753” 
English References** 


P. 12.34 I come therefore in the name of Blakeney—Cumberland—Granby 
—and an illustrious band of English heroes to whom the glory of Old 


England is still dear, to beg you to have no hand in the execution of them. 


š @ 
"Loc. cit. 


= Immediately taken up and reprinted in The New York Journal, January 12, 1775. 

=” Since English and Quaker references are implicit in Paine’s background, they will not 
be here paralleled from his other works. These particular qualities—especially Quakerism 
in Philadelphia, a Quaker center—are, of course, not alleged as peculiar to Paine. 

™ All page references are to the first volume of Paine’s works edited by Conway. 
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P. 12. If you value the sweets of peace and liberty,—if you have any re- 
gard to the glory of the British name, and if you prefer the society of 
Grecian, Roman, and British heroes in the world of Spirits, to the com- 
pany of Jeffries, Kirk, and other royal executioners, I conjure you imme- 


diately to resign your commission. 


Animals for Contemptuous Figures of Speech 


P. 12, British soldiers are not ma- 
chines, to be animated only with 
the voice of a Minister of State. 
They disdain those ideas of sub- 
mission which preclude them from 
the liberty of thinking for them- 
selves, and degrade them to an 
equality with a war horse, or an 


elephant. 


Common Sense, p. 99. But where, 
say some, is the King of America? 
TII tell you, friend, he reigns above, 
and doth not make havoc of man- 
kind like the Royal Brute of Great 
Britain. ; 
Common Sense, p. 100. The al- 
mighty hath implanted in us these 
unextinguishable feelings for- good 
and wise purposes. They are the 
Guardians of his Image in our 
hearts. They distinguish us from 
the herd of common animals. 
Common Sense, p. 113. Here is 
idolatry even without a mask: and 
he who can calmly hear and digest 
such doctrine, hath forfeited his 
claim to rationality—an apostate 
from the order of manhood—and 
ought to be considered as one who 
hath not only given up the proper 
dignity of man, but sunk himself 
beneath the rank of animals, and 
contemptibly crawls through the 
world like a worm. 

Crisis V, p. 233. Enjoy, sir, your in- 
sensibility of feeling and reflecting. 
It is the prerogative of animals. 
And no man will envy you these 
honors, in which a savage only can 
be your rival and a bear your 
master. 
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Crisis VI, p. 271. But you are prob- 
ably buoyed up by a set of wretched 
mortals, who, having deceived 
themselves, are cringing, with the 
duplicity of a spaniel, for a little 
temporary bread. 

[See also Common Sense, p. 79, p. 
80; Forester Letter I, p. 128; For- 
ester Letter Il, p, 138; Crisis Ul, 
p. 198; Crisis V, p. 236, p. 2433 . 
Crisis VIIL, p. 280.] 


XIX. Duelling. Unsigned. The Pennsylvania Magazine, May, 1775. 


Quaker Opposition to Duelling 

P. 40. Gothic and absurd as the custom of duelling is generally allowed 
to be, there are advocates for it on principle; reasoners, who coolly argue 
for the necessity and even convenience of this mode of accommodating 
certain kinds of personal differences, and of redressing certain species of 
injuries, for which the laws have not provided proper or adequate 
remedies. : 

P. 45. From the peculiar prevalence of this custom in countries where the 
religious system is established, which, of all others, most expressly prohibits 
the gratification of revenge, with every species of outrage and violence, 
we too plainly see, how little mankind are, in reality, influenced by the 
principles of the religion by which they profess to be guided, and in de- 
fence of which they will occasionally risk even their lives. 


XX. Reflections on Titles. By Vox Populi. The Pennsylvania Magazine, 


May, 1775. 
Vitriolic Language?” 


P. 46. When I reflect on the pomp- 
ous titles bestowed on unworthy 
men, I feel an indignity that in- 
structs me to despise the absurdity. 
The Honourable plunderer of his 
country, or the Right Honourable 
murderer of mankind, create such 
a contrast of ideas as exhibit a 
monster rather than a man. 


Common Sense, p. 80. This is sup- 
posing the present race of kings in 
the world to have had an honor- 
able origin: whereas it is more than 
probable, that, could we take off 
the dark covering of antiquity and 
trace them to their first rise, we 
should find the first of them noth- 
ing better than the principal ruf- 


* Cf. John Adams, Works, II, 508: “the phrases, suitable for an emigrant from Newgate, 
or one who had. chiefly associated with such company.” 
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fian of some restless gang, whose 
savage manners of pre-eminence in 
subtilty obtained him the title of 
chief among plunderers. 

Common Sense, p. 80. England 
since the conquest hath known 
some few good monarchs, but 
groaned beneath a much larger 
number of bad ones: yet no man 
in his senses can say that their 
claim under William the Con- 
queror is a very honourable one. A 
French bastard landing with an 
armed Banditti and establishing 
himself king of England against 
the consent of the natives, is in 
plain terms a very paltry rascally 
original, 

Common Sense, p. 93. No man was _. 
a warmer wisher for a reconcili- 
ation than myself, before the fatal 
nineteenth of April, 1775, but the 
moment the event of that day was 
made known, I rejected the hard- 
ened, sullen-tempered Pharoah of 
England for ever; and disdain the 
wretch, that with the pretended 
title of FATHER OF HIS PEO- 
PLE can unfeelingly hear of their 
slaughter, and composedly sleep 
with their blood upon his soul. 
Common Sense, p. 122. We view 
our enemies in the characters of 
Highwaymen and Housebreakers, 
and having no defence for our- 
selves in the civil law, are obliged 
to punish them by the military one, 
and apply the sword, in the very 
case where you have before now 


applied the halter. 
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Crisis I, p. 171. I cannot see on what 
grounds the king of Britain can 
look up to heaven for help against 
us: a common murderer, a high- 


,wayman, or a housebreaker, has as 


good a pretence as he. 

[See also Common Sense, p. 84, p. 
99; Crisis I, p. 177; Crisis Il, p. 215, 
p- 224; Crisis IV, p. 231; Crisis V, 
p. 247.] 


Rationalistic Aphorisms 


P. 46. This sacrifice of common 
sense is the certain badge which 
distinguishes slavery from free- 
dom; for when men yield up the 
privilege of thinking, the last 
shadow of liberty quits the horizon. 
P. 46. But. the reasonable freeman 
sees through the magic of a title, 
and examines the man before he 
approves him. 


Forester Letter Il, p. 138. A free- 
man, Cato, is a stranger nowhere-— 
a slave, everywhere. 


Forester Letter IV, p. 155. When 
precedents fail to spirit us, we must 
return to the first principles of 
things for information; and think, 
as if we were the first men that 
thought. 

Common Sense, p: 84. Of more 
worth is one honest man to society, 
and in the sight of God, than all 
the crowned ruffians that ever lived. 
Crisis I, p. 175. Though the flame 
of liberty may sometimes cease to 
shine, the coal can never expire. 
Crisis HII, p. 220. Suspicion and 
persecution are weeds of the same 
dunghill, and flourish together. 
Crists V, p. 233. To argue with a 
man who has renounced the use 
and authority of reason, and whose 
philosophy consists in holding hu- 
manity in contempt, is like admin- 
istering medicine to the dead, or 
endeavoring to convert an atheist 
by scripture. 
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[See also Common Sense, p. 67, p. 
79, P- 107, p. 117; Forester Letter I, 
p- 127; Forester Letter Il, p. 138; 
Forester Letter Ill, p. 153; Crisis 
II, p. 211, p. 216; Crisis IV, p. 231; 
Crisis V, p. 234, p. 249; Crisis VIL, 
p. 273; Crisis VIII, p. 294.] 


XXI. The Dream Interpreted. Bucks County. The Pennsylvania Maga- 


zine, June, 1775. 


The Nature of Dreams 


P. 48. This cooling stream admin- 
istered more relief than all the 
wines of Oporto; I drank and was 
satished; my fatigue abated, my 
wasted spirits were reinforced, and 
*tis no wonder after such a delicious 
repast that I sunk insensibly into 
slumber. The wildest fancies in that 
state of forgetfulness always appear 
regular and connected; nothing is 
wrong in a dream, be it ever so 
unnatural. I am apt to think that 
the wisest men dream the most in- 
consistently: for as the judgment 
has nothing or very little to do in 
regulating the circumstances of a 
dream, it necessarily follows that 
the more powerful and creative the 
imagination is, the wilder it runs 
in that state of unrestrained inven- 
tion: While those who are unable 
to wander out of the track of com- 
mon thinking when awake, never 
exceed the boundaries of common 
nature when asleep. 


24 AL 1 


[See the similar discussion of judg- 
ment, imagination, and memory in 
Paine’s “An Essay On Dream” 
(1807), reprinted in Conway, IV, 
360-367] 
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Religious Sanction®® 


P. 50. He who guides the natural 
tempest will regulate the political 
one, and bring good out of evil. 
In our petition to Britain we asked 
but for peace; but the prayer was 
rejected. The cause is now before 
a higher court, the court of provi- 
dence, before whom the arrogance 
of kings, the infidelity of ministers, 
the general corruption of govern- 
ment, and all the cobweb artifice 
of courts, will fall confounded and 
ashamed. 


Crisis I, p. 171. I have as little 
superstition in me as any man liv- 
ing, but my secret opinion has ever 
been, and still is, that God Al- 
mighty will not give up a people to 
military destruction, or leave them 
unsupportedly to perish, who have 
so earnestly and so repeatedly 
sought to avoid the calamities of 
war, by every decent method which 
wisdom could invent. Neither have 
I so much the infidel in me, as to 
suppose that He has relinquished 
the government of the world, and 
given us up to the care of devils; 
and as I do not, I cannot see on 
what grounds the king of Britain 
can look up to heaven for help 
against us: a common murderer, a 
highwayman, or a_housebreaker, 
has as good a pretence as he. 

Crisis II, p. 188. Britain, as a na- 
tion, is, in my inmost belief, the 
greatest and most ungrateful of- 
fender against God on the face of 
the whole earth: blessed with all 
the commerce she could wish for, 
and furnished, by a vast extension 
of dominion, with the means of 
civilizing both the eastern and 
western world, she has made no 
other use of both than proudly to 
idolize her own ‘thunder,’ and rip 
up the bowels of whole countries 
for what she could get. 


* It is a fine example of Paine’s practical psychology that he—the cosmic deist—should 


cater so heavily to the religiosity of his readers. 


The aristocratic John Adams was annoyed, 


“His arguments from the Old Testament were ridiculous, but whether they proceeded from 
honest ignorance or foolish superstition on one hand, or from wilful sophistry and knavish 
hypocrisy on the other, I know not.” (Op. cit., p. 506.) 
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Crisis II, p. 188. These are serious 
things, and whatever a foolish ty- 
rant, a debauched court, a traffick- 
ing legislature, or a blinded people 
may think, the national account 
with heaven must some day or 
other be settled: all countries have 
sooner or later been called to their 
reckoning; the proudest empires 
have sunk when the balance was 
struck; and Britain, like an indi- 
vidual penitent, must undergo het 
day of sorrow, and the sooner it 
happens to her the better: as I wish 
it over, I wish it to come, but withal 
wish that it may be as light as 
possible. . 

[See also Common Sense, pp. 75-79, 
p. 84, p. 86, p. 92, p. 99, p. 100; 
Crisis HI, p. 208, p. 212; Crisis V, 
P- 247, p. 250; Crisis VI, p. 262; 
Crisis VIL, p. 272.] 


This essay is an extended image of the political unrest-as a storm. 
Similar figures are to be found in: 


Crisis XI, p. 352. It is now the hurricane months of British politics. Every 
day seems to have a storm of its own, and they are scudding under the 
bare poles of hope. Beaten, but not humble; condemned, but not peni- 
tent; they act like men trembling at fate and catching at a straw. 

Crisis XIII, p. 370. But to pass from the extremes of danger to safety— 
from the tumult of war to the tranquility of peace, though sweet“in con- 
templation, requires a gradual composure of the senses to receive it. Even 
calmness has the power of stunning, when it opens too instantly upon us. 
The long and raging hurricane that should cease in a moment, would 
leave'tis in a state rather of wonder than enjoyment; and some moments 
of recollection must pass, before we could be capable of testing the felicity 
of repose, There are but few instances, in which the mind is fitted for 
sudden transitions: it takes its pleasures by reflection and comparison and 
those must have time to act, before the relish for new scenes is complete. 
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XXII. Reflections on Unhappy Marriages. Unsigned. The Pennsylvania 
Magazine, June, 1775. 


Animal Figure and English Reference 
P. 51. But hold, says the man of 
phlegm and economy, all are not 
of this hasty turn—I allow it~ 
there are persons in the world who 
are young without passions, and in 
health without appetite: these hunt [See the discussion of “A Dialogue - 
out a wife as they go to Smithfield between General Wolfe and Gen- 
for a horse; and inter-marry for- eral Gage.” | 
tunes, not minds, or even bodies: 
In this case the Bridegroom has no 
joy but in taking possession of the 
portion, and the bride dreams of 
little beside new clothes, visits and 
congratulations. 


XXIII. Thoughts on Defensive War. By A Lover of Peace. The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine, July, 1775. 
Rationalistic Aphorisms 
P. 55. But we live not in a world 


of angels. 
P. 56. The balance of power is the [See the discussion of “Reflections 
scale of peace. on Titles.”] 


P. 56. Facts need but little argu- 
ments when they prove themselves. 
P. 57. Political liberty is the visible 
pass which guards the religions. 

P. 57. Spiritual freedom is the root 
of political liberty. 


Quaker References 


P. 55. Could the peaceable principle of the Quakers be universally estab- 
lished, arms and the art of war would be wholly extirpated: But we live 
not in a world of angels. 

P. 55. I am thus far a Quaker, that I would gladly agree with all the world 
to lay aside the use of arms, and settle matters by negotiation; but unless 
the whole will, the matter ends, and I take up my musket and thank 
heaven he has put it in my power. 
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P. 56. Thus the peaceable part of mankind will be continually overrun 
by the vile and abandoned, while they neglect the means of self defence. 
The supposed quietude of a good man allures the ruffian; while on the 
other hand, arms like laws discourage and keep the invader and the 
plunderer in awe, and preserve order in the world as well as property. 
The balance of power is the scale of peace. The same balance would be 
preserved were all the world destitute of arms, for all would be alike; but 
since some will not, others dare not lay them aside. And while a single 
nation refuses to lay them down, it is proper that-all should keep them 
up. Horrid mischief would ensue were one half the world deprived of 
the use of them; for while avarice and ambition have a place in the heart 
of man, the weak will become a prey to the strong. 


Religious Sanction 
P. 55. The reign of Satan is not 
ended; neither are we to expect to 
be defended by miracles. 
P. 55. I take up my musket and 
thank heaven he has put it in my 
power. 
P. 56. In the barbarous ages of the 
world, men in general had no lib- 
erty. The strong governed the weak 
at will; till the coming of Christ 
there was no such thing as political 
freedom in any known part of the 
earth. The Jewish kings were in [See the discussion of “The Dream 
point of government as absolute as Interpreted.” ] 
the Pharoahs. Men were frequently 
put to death without trial at the 
will of the Sovereign. The Romans 
held the world in slavery, and were 
themselves the slaves of their em- 
perors. The madman of Macedon 
governed by caprice and passion, 
and strided as arrogantly over the 
world as if he had made and peo- 
pled it; and it is needless to imagine 
that other nations at that time were 
more refined. Wherefore political 
as well as spiritual freedom is the 
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gift of God through Christ. The 
second in the catalogue of bless- 
ings; and so intimately related, so 
sympathetically united with the 
first, that the one cannot be 
wounded without communicating 
an injury to the other. Political lib- 
erty is the visible pass which guards 
the religions. It is the outwork by 
which the church militant is de- 
‘fended, and the attacks of the 


enemy are frequently made through . 


this fortress. . . . 


American Literature 


Vitriolic Language 


P. 55. Whoever considers the un- 
principled enemy we have to cope 


with, will not hesitate to declare ` 


that nothing but arms or miracles 
can reduce them to reason and 
moderation. They have lost sight of 
the limits of humanity. The por- 
trait of a parent red with the blood 
of her children is a picture fit only 
for the galleries of the infernals, 

P. 56. That which allures the High- 
wayman has allured the ministry 
under a gentler name. 

P. 57. The madman of Macedon 
governed by caprice and passion, 
and strided as arrogantly over the 
world as if he had made and peo- 
pled it; and it is needless to imagine 
that other nations at that time were 
‘more refined. 


[See the discussion of “Reflections 
on Titles.”] : 


Parent and Child Figure 


P. 55. The portrait of a parent red 


with the blood of her children is a. 


picture fit only for the galleries of 
the infernals, 


Common Sense, p. 86. But Britain 
is the parent country, say some. . 
Then the more shame upon her 
conduct. Even brutes do not devour 


ae 
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their young, nor savages make war 
upon their families; wherefore, the 
assertion, if true, turns to her re- 
proach; but it happens not to be 
true, or only partly so, and the 
phrase parent or mother country 
hath been jesuitically adopted by 
the King and his parasites, with a 
low papistical design of gaining an 
unfair bias on the credulous weak- 
ness of our minds. Europe, and not 
England, is the parent country of 
America. This new world hath 
been the asylum for the persecuted 
lovers of civil and religious liberty 
from every part of Europe. Hither 
they have fled, not from the tender 
embraces of the mother, but from 
the cruelty of the monster; and it 
is so far true of England, that the 
same tyranny which drove the first 
emigrants from home, pursues their 
descendants still. 

Common Sense, p. 92. Wherefore, 
since nothing but blows will do, 
for God’s sake let us come to a final 
separation, and not leave the next 
generation to be cutting throats 
under the violated unmeaning 
names of parent and child. 

Crisis II, p. 143. We feel the same 
kind of undescribed anger at her 
conduct, as we would at the sight 
of an animal devouring its young; 
and this particular species of anger 
is not generated in the transitory 
temper of the man, but in the 
chaste and undefiled womb of 
nature. 

[See also Common Sense, p. 933 
Crisis VIL, p. 280.] 
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XXIV. An Occasional Letter on the Female Sex. Unsigned. The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine, August, 1775. 


Quaker References 
P. 60. Man, in a state of barbarity, equally cruel and indolent, active by 
necessity, but naturally inclined to repose, is acquainted with little more 
than the physical effects of love; and, having none of those moral ideas 
which only can soften the empire of force, he is led to consider it as his 
supreme law, subjecting to his despotism those whom reason had made 
his equal, but whose imbecility betrayed them to his strength. 


This article appears to have been written by the same hand as 
“Reflections on Unhappy Marriages.” The similarities are in the 
general attitude of defending women, a novel position for the time; 
the philosophic discussion, practically altogether in balanced sen- 
tences; and the device of the monologuist at the end—an Indian 
criticising marriage, and a woman speaking in behalf of her sex. 


XXV. A Serious Thought. By Humanus. The Pennsylvania Journal, 
October 18, 1775.37 


Religious Sanction 
The appeal to divine authority permeates the entire brief article, 
which is reprinted in Conway, I, 65. 


Analogous Passages 


P. 65. The hapless shores of Africa. 


P. 65. When I reflect on the horrid 
cruelties exercised by Britain in the 
East Indies—How thousands per- 
ished by artificial famine—How 
religion and every manly principle 
of honour and honesty were sacri- 
ficed to luxury and pride—When I 
read of the wretched natives being 
blown away, for no other crime 
than because, sickened with the 


Forester Letter Ill, p. 154, n. For- 
get not the hapless African. 


Forester Letter III, p. 147. [O£ for- 
eign mercenaries.] Were they com- 
ing, Cato, which no one ever 
dreamed of but yourself (for thank 
God, we want them not,) it would 
be impossible for them to exceed, 
or even to equal, the cruelties prac- 
tised by the British army in the 
East-Indies: The tying men to the 
mouths of cannon and “blowing 


"F, J. Gould, op. cit., p- 34, misplaces this article in The Pennsylvania Magazine as of 


October 18, 1775. 
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miserable scene, they refused to 
fight—When I reflect on these and 
a thousand instances of similar bar- 
barity, I firmly believe that the Al- 
mighty, in compassion to mankind, 
will curtail the power of Britain. 
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them away” was never acted by 
any but an English General, or ap- 
proved by any but a British court. 
Crisis II, p. 188. Britain, as a nation, 
is, in my inmost belief, the greatest 
and most ungrateful offender 
against God on the face of the 
whole earth: blessed with all the 
commerce she could wish for, and 
furnished, by a vast extension of 
dominion, with the means of civil- 
izing both the eastern and western 
world, she has made no other use 
of both than proudly to idolize her 
own “thunder,” and rip up the 
bowels of whole countries for what 
she could get: Like Alexander, she 
has made war her sport, and in- 
flicted misery for prodigality’s sake. 
The blood of India is not yet re- 
paid, nor the wretchedness of Africa 
yet requited. Of late she has: en- 
larged her list of national cruelties 
by the butcherly destruction of the 
Caribbs of St. Vincent’s, and re- 
turning an answer by the sword to 
the meek prayer, for “Peace, liberty 
and safety.” 

Crisis V, p. 248. Her late reduction 
of India, under Clive and his suc- 
cessors, was not so properly a con- 
quest as an extermination of man- 
kind. She is the only power who 
could practise the prodigal bar- 
barity of tying men to mouths of 
loaded cannon and blowing them 
away. 


The quotation from Crisis II above is of particular interest. May we 
not here detect Paine in a reminiscent mood, filling up the void of 
news with recollections from his essays of two years before? The 
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first three illustrations are clearly drawn from “New Anecdotes of 
Alexander the Great,” “Reflections on the Life and Death of Lord 
Clive,” and “African Slavery in America.” May not the fourth in- 
stance come from the essay here in question, “A Serious Thought,” 
England’s cruelties to her subjects in the East Indies being repeated 
to her subjects in the West Indies? 

In addition to the eight numbers in Conway for which I have 
given some internal evidence, I would also include the following 
items for the same sort of reasoning. 


XXVI. A Whimsical Anecdote of the late Duke of Newcastle. Unsigned. 
The Pennsylvania Magazine, October, 1775. 


This is a humorous story of the duke and a tax collector in Lewes, 
Paine’s own native background. 


XXVII. The Dying Negro. Unsigned. The Pennsylvania Magazine, Jan- 
uary, 1776. 


Religious Sanction 


Among many other passages in 
this poem, there is one in which 
the Negro sympathetically de- 
scribes the accumulated wrongs of 
his wretched countrymen, betrayed 
or sold into perpetual slavery, to 
labour in hopeless misery for the 
wealth and luxury of CHRIS- 
TIANS; who, by this horrible 
traffic, renounce not only every pre- 
tension of humanity, but all plea 
for acceptance with that Universal 
Parent, ‘who hath made one blood 
all nations that dwell upon the face 
of the earth, who is ‘no respecter 
of persons,’ any farther, than as 
they resemble himself, and ‘whose 
tender mercies are over all his 
works,’ 


[See the discussion of “The Dream 
Interpreted.” ] 
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Like the essay “Duelling” (both aré book reviews), this article dis- 
tinguishes between the theory and the practice of Christians: “The 
repugnancy between the divine spirit, and generous precepts of that 
religion, and the cruel temper and base conduct of its professors.” 
‘VI 

This paper is devoted entirely to discovering points of informa- 
tion. With deep respect for a great pioneer scholar, M.D. Conway, I 
have sought to reveal what are the solid facts—conclusive and other- 
wise—pertaining to Paine’s literary work in America during the 
crucial year of 1775. It would be tempting to trace in the twenty- 
seven items thus ascertained-the gradual evolution and crystalization 
of Paine’s world view, to see how in a true critical sense America 
and her Revolution were the parents of this greatest international 
agitator. But that is another story. 


ORIENTALISM IN NEW ENGLAND: 
WHITTIER* 


ARTHUR CHRISTY 
Columbia University 


I 


T IS NATURAL that to a Transcendentalist like Emerson the 

sacred scriptures of the Orient should be the wisdom of the Over- 
Soul, strange to his inmost thoughts only in that the oracle speaks 
with a foreign accent, though the substance is perfectly familiar. 
Emerson is beyond doubt the one writer in American literature in 
whose philosophy and art Orientalism is inextricably woven. The 
premise on which all his philosophy rests and the eclectic methods 
which he pursued do not make this surprising. But that Emerson’s 
contemporary, Whittier, a Quaker who staunchly held to his an- 
cestral faith, should offer in his poetic work more poems on Ori- 
ental themes, more paraphrases of Oriental maxims and more 
imitations of Oriental models than may be found in Emerson’s 
verse, is a distinct anomaly. 

The admirable article’ in a recent number of this journal renders 
superfluous further discussion here upon the subject of Emerson’s 
Orientalism. But since Whittier’s interest cannot be totally separated 
from any Transcendentalist’s interest, it is well to note that the 
contrast between the Emersonian attitude and Whittier’s was the 
contrast between the liberalism and the Quaker orthodoxy of the 
time. This was reflected not only in the theology of the men but 
also in the literary use they made of Hindu material. The missionary, 
Whittier wrote, i 

. . . went forth 
To bind the broken spirit, to pluck back 

#I would express my thanks to the librarians of the Amesbury and Haverhill Public 
Libraries for their generous interest in my investigations and graciousness in placing all their 
Whittierana at my disposal. In particular am I indebted to Miss Elizabeth Hume of the 
Whittier Association of Amesbury for giving me free use of the Oriental volumes in Whit- 


tier’s library. These dealt in particular with the Near East instead of the Far East. Specific 
mention will be made of their place in Whittier’s Oriental studies in a subsequent article. 


*Frederic Ives Carpenter, “Immortality from India,” American Literature, 1, 233-242 
(November, 1929). 
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The heathen from the wheel of Juggernaut; 

To place the image of a God 

Holy and just and true, before the eye 

Of the dark-minded Brahmin, and unseal 

The holy pages of the Book of Life, 

Fraught with sublimer mysteries than all 

The sacred tomes of Vedas, to unbind 

The widow from her sacrifice, and save 

The perishing infant from the worshipped river!? 


Obviously enough, there is in these lines no reflection of Emerson’s 
attitude toward the Vedas or the Brahmin, whom he thought far 
from “dark-minded.” 

The late President Augustus Hopkins Strong of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary drew a contrast between Whittier and Emerson 
which very aptly explains their different points of view and the 
- reasons:® 


Whittier was indeed a Quaker of the olden time. The inner light upon 
which he depended was a very different light from that which was recog- 
nized by Emerson. Emerson’s was the light of nature; Whittier’s was the 
light of Christ. Emerson regarded the fixed succession of the physical 
world as the primitive reality; Whittier thought conscience and heart of 
far more importance than all the paraphernalia of planets and of suns. 
Emerson was influenced by the materialistic philosophy of the English 
deists, and by the Unitarian reaction from the older Calvinistic theology; 
Whittier drew his inspiration and his doctrine from deep personal expe- 
rience of sin and redemption, and from sympathetic observation of the 
sorrow and guilt of humanity. In short, Emerson began with nature; 
Whittier began with man. For this reason there is a prevailing ethical 
element in Whittier’s poetry, which Emerson’s almost wholly lacks. The 
keynote of Whittier’s is compassion, while that of Emerson’s is specula- 
tion; Emerson’s intuitions are the uncertain utterances of his own imper- 
fect moral being; Whittier’s inner light is that of an indwelling and 
personal God.* 


° Whittier's Poetical Works, Riverside Edition, IV, 387. All future reference to Whittier 
will be to this edition. 

*Dr, Strong states on p. vi of the preface of his volume, American Poets and Their 
Theology, the standard by which he judges: “It will be readily perceived that the standard 
by which these poets are tried is that of the evangelical faith; and by the evangelical faith 
I mean modified Calvinism, or the theology of the New Testament.” Emerson naturally suf- 
fers by this measure, but Dr. Strong points out contrasts pertinent to this paper. 

* Augustus Hopkins Strong, American Poets and Their Theology, Philadelphia, 1916, 
PpP. 124, 115. 
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It is true that Whittier must be classed as an orthodox Trinitarian, 
one who prayed, 


O Christ of God! whose life and death 
Our own have reconciled.® 


Dr. Strong seems very close to the truth in his contrast of Emerson 
and Whittier. The latter’s orthodox Quaker faith placed him well 
in the fold of “modified Calvinism.” It is impossible with exactness 
to call “The Eternal Goodness” and the “Over-Soul” synonymous.® 
Furthermore, Whittier’s poems have a distinct Christian flavor, and 
show, as did his life, a militant hatred of sham and intolerance—a 
hatred which was the precipitate of the atmosphere in which he 
grew up, an atmosphere of intense indignation against the treatment 
which the Massachusetts Puritans had tendered the Quakers and 
Huguenots.” “Among the Hills” with its penetrating thrusts at 
Christians who act as though the Sermon on the Mount had been 
“outdated like a last year’s almanac” is sufficient evidence of this. 
But Whittier also had his moods of doubt. Such lines as 


In vain I turned, in weary quest, 
Old pages, where (God give them rest!) 
The poor creed-mongers dreamed and guessed,’ 


show that he struggled for a foundation for faith. 
If Dr. Strong emphasized the Calvinism in Whittier, there were 
others who saw in the poet a healthy latitudinarianism. Sir Edwin 


ë Works, Il, 305. 

° But the matter is, indeed, debatable. The second stanza of Whittier’s “The Over-Heart” 
may well be cited as showing his kinship to Emerson. The very title of the poem re- 
sembles Emerson’s “The Over-Soul,” which was practically a literal translation of the ' 
Hindu term edhyatman (adhy—above, transcending atman—soul). And the thought and 
diction of the Whittier stanza form a veritable echo of Emerson’s essay, and of his doctrine 
of polarity: 

And India’s mystics sang aright 
Of the One Life pervading all.— 
One Being’s tidal rise and fall 
In soul and form, in sound and sight,— 
Eternal outflow and recall. 
But a careful reading of the stanzas which follow, with their Christian imagery and- phrase- 
ology, clearly demonstrates the differences between Whittier and Emerson. How far was the 
latter removed: from the Christian connotations of “the emblems of the Lamb and Dovel” 

"Strong, American Poets and Their Theology, p. 111. 

*See Whittier’s poem “Trinitas” (Works, II, 243) for the practical conclusion to which 
he came on this dogma. 
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Arnold,’ the author of The Light of Asia, is recorded as having said 
to Whittier, “You, sir, born in the purple of the Muses, never were 
and never could be a Calvinistic Puritan.” Whittier answered, “Nay, 
thee is right: the world is much too beautiful and God far too 
good.”?° l 

Whittier made two distinctly different uses of Oriental material. 
The first might for clearness be termed the “Abou Ben Adhem” 
use—a class in which would be placed such poems as “The Khan’s 
Devil,” “Rabbi Ishmael,” “Requital,” and “Miriam,” poems which 
have pseudo-Oriental settings and themes or general and inexact 
allusions and narratives. The second class consists of poems which 
have a definite literary model or text taken from the English trans- 
lations of Oriental scriptures which began to appear in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. It is with this second class that this paper 
will deal. The first class, with which I hope to deal in a subsequent 
paper, contains poems which are of philosophical interest but which 
in no way concern a discussion of what the Orient has contributed 
to American literature in the way of literary models. 


II 


It is not generally known that the “Brewing of Soma,” a few 
stanzas of which form what is probably Whittier’s best known 
hymn, commencing, 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence praise, 


is based on a passage from the Vedas. The poem commences with 
what purports to be a quotation from the Vashista, translated by 
Max Miiller: 


°I have found no evidence to prove that Sir Edwin Arnold introduced Whittier to Ori- 
ental literature, but if the incident of their conversation here recorded be true, it may rea- 
sonably be conjectured that Arnold was one medium through which Whittier secured access 
to the Persian and Hindu translations which he used. 

* The Poetry Review (London), XVI, 267 (1916). The authenticity of this story may 
be doubtful. i 
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These libations mixed with milk have been prepared for Indra: offer 
Soma to the drinker of Soma.!* 


The first eleven stanzas of the poem deal with the brewing by 
Brahmin priests of a liquor from the Soma plant, the drink of the 
Hindu gods, particularly of Indra, the chief. Whittier aptly describes 
a drunken orgy of the priests, interspersing his lines with Hindu 
names and places, until he comes to his moral, 


We brew in many a Christian fane 
The heathen Soma still! l 


Then he swings into the famous Christian hymn, the first stanza 
of which I have quoted. Here one clearly sees Whittier’s usual 
method: he starts with a passage or a situation in Oriental literature 
which interests him, restates this briefly, and then concludes with a 
Christian moral. Sometimes, as I shall show presently, it is a para- 
phrase of moral maxims from the ethnic scriptures which particu- 
larly inspires him. 

Another poem which Whittier wrote very much after the man- 
ner of “The Brewing of Soma” is “The Cypress-Tree of Ceylon.”** 


This poem is introduced by the following prose passage: 


Ibn Batuta, the celebrated Mussulman traveller of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, speaks of a cypress-tree in Ceylon, universally held sacred by the 
natives, the leaves of which were said to fall only at certain intervals, and 
he who had the happiness to find and eat one of them was restored, at 
once, to youth and vigor. The traveller saw several venerable Jogees, or 


saints, sitting silent and motionless under the tree, patiently awaiting the 
fall of a leaf.18 


2I do not find the passage in The Sacred Books of the East, Whittier credited the pas- 
sage to Max Müller, probably as the editor of the series and not the translator, for it was 
Georg Biihler who rendered the Vashista into English. 

= Works, I, 50. 

™In my search for the source from which Whittier drew this information, I was able to 
secure only one English translation of Ibn Batuta’s book, The Travels of Ibn Batuta, trans- 
lated by the Rev. Samuel Lee and published by the Oriental Translation Committee in Lon- 
don, 1809. Whittier’s poem appeared in 1841, and this is very probably the edition he read. 
The passage Whittier had in mind while writing the introduction to his poem appears in 
the conclusion of Ibn Batuta’s chapter on Ceylon, pp. 190-191, and reads as follows: “All 
these villages and tilled fields are upon the mountain. At its foot, and near the path, is a 
cypress, which is large and never drops the leaf, But as to its leaves, there is no getting to 
them by any means; and these people’s heads are turned with some strange and false notions 
respecting them. I saw a number of Jogees about the tree, waiting for the falling of one; 
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Then, as in the Soma poem, comes a description of the Ceylon 
scene: ascetic holy men, or yogis, waiting through all seasons and 
all manner of weather for the fall of the leaf, “in trustful patience,” 
oblivious to the world about them, practicing in rapt contempla- 
tion the spiritual yoga exercises. And again the Christian turn: 


Shall we, who sit beneath that Tree 
Whose healing leaves of life are shed, 

In answer to the breath of prayer, 
Upon the waiting head— 


Shall we grow weary in our watch 
And murmur of the long delay? 

Impatient of our Father’s time 
And His appointed way? 


° t . Pn) . o 
The poem ends with a prayer characteristic of Whittier’s religious 
verse. 


Il 


A closer resemblance to Emerson’s treatment of excerpts from 
the ethnic scriptures in verse, particularly in “Brahma” and “Hama- 


for they suppose that any person eating of them, will grow young again, however old he 
may be.” It is interesting to note that Whittier adopted the spelling of the translator for 
the word “Jogee” instead of the generally accepted “Yogi.” Another passage which might 
possibly have so impressed Whittier that it influenced the structure of his poem appears on 
pp. 170 and 171 of the same edition of Ibn Batuta. The passage commences with a de- 
scription of the city of Dadkannan, in Hindustan, and the gardens with their natural objects 
which surround it. Then—"The king is an infidel. His grandfather, who had become Mo- 
hammedan, built its mosque and made the pond. The cause of the grandfather’s receiving 
Islamism was a tree, over which he had built the mosque. This tree is a very great wonder; 
its leaves are green and like those of the fig, except only that they are soft... .1I was told 
in these parts, that this tree does not generally drop its leaves; but, at the season of Autumn 
every year, one of them changes its color, first to yellow, then to red; and that upon this 
is written, with the pen of power, ‘There is no God but God; Mohammed is the prophet 
of God’; and that this leaf alone falls. Very many Mohammedans, who were worthy of 
belief, told me this; and said, that they had witnessed its fall, and had read the writing; 
and further, that every year, at the time of the fall, credible persons among the Mcham- 
medans, as well as others of the infidels, sat beneath the tree waiting for the fall of the 
leaf: and when this took place, that the one half was taken by the Mohammedans as a 
blessing, and for the purpose of curing their diseases; and the other, by the king of the 
infidel city, and laid up in his treasury as a blessing; and that this is constantly received 
among them.” In the first passage, quoted from Ibn Batuta’s chapter on Ceylon, there is no 
mention of Mohammedans, whereas the fifth stanza of Whittier's poem contains the phrase 
“the Moslem’s sunset call.” These facts taken in conjunction with Whittier's adoption of 
the translator’s spelling of “Jogee,” seem to me sufficient evidence that “The Cypress-Tree 
of Ceylon” was written with both passages in mind. 
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treya,” is to be seen in Whittier’s three paraphrases from Sanskrit 
translations grouped under the general head’ of “Oriental Max- 
ims,”** It is interesting to note that he has given the general source 
but neither the translator nor the exact lines. Thus the first of the 
three appeared as follows: 


THE INWARD JUDGE 

From Institutes of Manu 
The soul itself its awful witness is. 
Say not in evil doing, “No one sees,” 
And so offend the conscious One within, 
Whose ear can hear the silences of sin 
Ere they find voice, whose eyes unsleeping see 
The secret motions of iniquity. 


Nor in thy folly say, “I am alone.” 

For, seated in the heart, as on a throne, 

The ancient Judge and Witness liveth still, 
To note thy act and thought, and as thy ill 

Or good goes from thee, far beyond thy reach, 


The solemn Doomsman’s seal is set on each. 


Since Whittier has not, like Emerson and Thoreau, left journals 
which tell of his daily thoughts and the books he read, the search 
for the sources of these Oriental maxims resolves itself into a sifting 
of ali the translations extant at the time of the poem’s construction, 
and finally into a careful comparison of the paraphrase and the 
original, to note the closeness of their similarity. This method ex- 
cludes all except two books. In 1875 there appeared in London John 
Muir’s Religious and Moral Sentiments Metrically Rendered from 
Sanskrit Writers, with an Introduction, and an Appendix Contain- 
ing Exact Translations in Prose. This volume was followed four 
years later, 1879, by an enlarged edition which was entitled Metrical 
Translations from Sanskrit Writers, with an Introduction, Prose 
Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical Authors. These vol- 
umes contained brief translations of maxims, proverbs, and famous 
passages from Sanskrit literature. They were of the very nature that 
would have delighted Whittier. And that they were his models 


* Works, Il, 329. 
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seems conclusive not only from the closeness in certain instances of 
the phraseology, but from the fact that the excerpts generally cor- 
respond in length. This may not seem singular until one realizes 
that the last two paraphrases from the group, entitled “Laying Up 
Treasure” and “Conduct,” are taken from the Mahabharata, the 
` famous Sanskrit epic, which consists of one hundred thousand double 
verses, or couplets, and this is eight times the length of the Odyssey 
and Iliad combined." It would have been a singular happening 
indeed, had Whittier produced by chance the resemblances which 
appear in comparing Muir’s rendering with his; and it is indeed 
incredible that he should have chosen from all the lines of a con- 
tinuous rendering of the epic the identical short passages which 
Muir used. These considerations, taken in conjunction with the 
dearth of translations similar to Muir’s at the time Whittier wrote, 
leave little room for doubt that Whittier’s source has been discovered. 

Whittier’s model, then, for “The Inward Judge,” which I have 
already quoted in full, was the following: 


‘None sees me’; so when bent on sin, 
The fool imagines, madly bold; 

For gods his evil deeds behold; 

The soul, too, sees,—the man within.2® . 


Muir, however, has given the exact translation of the Sanskrit pas- 
sage in prose. His own verse was obviously a paraphrase of his prose. 
It is interesting to note how much closer Whittier is to the prose 
translation which follows: 


Manu, VIII, 84. The soul itself is its own witness; the soul itself is its 
own refuge; offend not thy conscious soul, the supreme internal witness 
of men. 85. The sinful have said in their hearts: “None sees us.’ Yes; the 
gods distinctly see them; and so does the spirit within their breasts. (Sir 
W. Jones’s translation.)** The word here rendered ‘spirit,’ also means 
‘male,’ man. 


€ Arthur’ A. Macdonell, India’s Past, a Survey of her Literature, Religions, Languages 
and Antiquities (1927), p. 88, CÉ. also John C. Oman, The Great Indian Epics (1894), p. 1. 
“Both the Ramayana and Mahabharata are very lengthy works which taken together, would 
make up not less than about five and twenty printed volumes of ordinary size.” 

“Muir (1875 edition), p. 44. Whittier dates “The Inward Judge” 1878. 

= Muir here weaves in a sentence from Sir William Jones’s translation (1807). Thus 
both Muir and Jones might be called Whittier’s sources. 
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Mahabharata, 1, 3015,—Thou thinkest, ‘I am alone’; thou knowest not 
the ancient sage (muni) seated within thy heart, soi is cognizant of 
sinful acts. In his presence thou committest sin.18 


Whittier’s second paraphrase in this group, written in 1881, was 


LAYING UP TREASURE 
From the Mahabharata 


Before the Ender comes, whose charioteer 

-Is swift or slow disease, lay up each year 

Thy harvests of well-doing, wealth that kings 
Nor thieves can take away. When all the things 
Thou callest thine, goods, pleasures, honors fall, 
Thou in thy virtue shalt survive them all. 


Since Whittier preferred Muir’s exact prose rendering, I shall 
quote it here at length, from the edition of 1879.1° From this selec- 
tion Whittier chose only those passages which were pertinent to the 
thought of his own poem. It is interesting to note what he chose to 
ignore and omit. 


M. Bh. XIII, 12078. Before thou art carried away dead to the Ender, 
by the royal command of Yama, by his dreadful (messengers), strive after 
rectitude. Before the impassive Lord Yama, whom none can oppose, 
snatches away thy life with its roots and kinships; 12080. Before the 


“Muir, p. 99. I append here a. rendering of the same general passage of Manu, re- 
arranged from a volume Whittier might have seen, Monier Williams's Indian Wisdom 
(1875), p. 284: 

None sees us, say the sinful in their hearts; 

Yes, the gods see them, and the omniscient Spirit 

Within their hearts. Thou thinkest, O good friend, 

“I am alone,” but there resides within thee 

A Being who inspects thy every act, 

Knows all thy Apace and hy wickedness (VIII, 85, 91). 
The soul is its own witness; ya the soul 

Itself is its own refuge; grieve thou not, 

O man, thy soul, the great internal Witness (VIII, 84). 


The Firmament, the Earth, the Sea, the Moon, 

The Sun, the Fire, the Wind, the Night, and both 

The Sacred Twilights, and the Judge of Souls, 

The god of Justice, and the Heart itself— 

All constantly survey the acts of men (VIII, 86). 
Whittier’s rendering shows a closer resemblance to the translation by Muir. 
* Muir, pp. 221-222. 
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wind which precedes him blows, before thou art carried away, practice 
preparation for death. Before this destroying wind blows upon thee, 
before the four quarters of the sky whirl round, when great fears come 
upon thee, and before thy hearing is closed, as thou goest away, con- 
founded, practice the most perfect contemplation. Before thou recollect- 
est with anguish thy former good and bad deeds full of folly, appropriate 
the only treasure. 12085. Before Death, conveyed by his charioteer Disease, 
violently dissolves thy body, and ends thy life, practice great austerity. 
Before the fearful wolves which dwell in men’s bodies rush on thee from 
every side, strive after holiness. Before, all alone, thou beholdest the dark- 
ness, make haste, before thou seest the golden trees on the mountain sum- 
mit. Before evil associates and foes that look like friends, pervert thy 
views, seek what is highest. 12089. Amass that wealth which has nothing 
to fear from kings or thieves, and which does not desert thee in death. 
12090. There is no division of goods according to each person’s deeds; 
every one enjoys his own individual poverty. Give that by which men 
live in the next world; amass thyself that wealth which is imperishable. 
(Do not delay?) until the pottage of the multitude is cooked; while it is 
still uncooked, make haste before thou diest. Neither mother, nor children, 
nor kinsmen, nor dear family friends follow a man in his straits; he 
departs alone. The deeds alone, good or bad, which he has formerly done, 
are his fellow travellers when he goes to the next world. 12095. The col- 
lection of gold and gems which he has made, by good or evil means, do 
‘not help him when his body is dissolved. When thou goest thither there 
is no witness of the deeds which thou hast or hast not done, equal to 
thine own self. 


The third of the Oriental maxims was “Conduct”—also a para- 
phrase from the Mahabharata: 


Heed how thou livest. Do no act by day 

Which from the night will drive thy peace away. 
In months of sun so live that months of rain 
Shall still be happy. Evermore restrain 

Evil and cherish good, so shall there be 

Another and a happier life for thee. 


I quote below the renderings in Muir’s 1879 edition, which ap- 
peared two years before Whittier’s poem was written. Whittier again 
paid closer attention to the prose version. Muir’s verse rendering 
was as follows: 
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Let all thy acts by day be right 

That thou mayst sweetly rest at night, 
Let such good deeds thy youth engage, 
That thou mayst spend a tranquil age. 
So act through life, that not in vain, 
Thou future bliss mayst hope to gain.? 


And the prose: 


M. Bh. V, 1248. Let a man so act by day, that he may live happily at 
night. 1249. Let him for eight months so act, that he may live happily 
during the rainy season. In early life let him so act that he may enjoy 
happiness in his old age. All his life let him so act that he may enjoy 
happiness in the next world.?! 


Even if the closeness in diction between Whittier’s “Oriental 
Maxims” and Muir’s prose translations does not entirely preclude 
the possibility of Whittier’s having secured his models from another 
source, the exact lines in the Institutes of Manu and the Mahabharata 
which were used have been unquestionably determined. 

That Whittier’s range of reading was not limited,”* in the Ori- 
ental literatures, to Max Miiller’s The Sacred Books of the East or 
the translations of John Muir and possibly Monier Williams is shown 
by another poem, “Giving and Taking.” Whittier introduces the 
poem with the following note: 


‘I have attempted to put into English verse a prose translation of a 
poem by Tinnevaluva, a Hindoo poet of the third century of our era. 


Every edition of Whittier’s works containing this poem which I 
have examined misspells the poet’s name which should be Tiruval- 
luvar instead of Tinnevaluva.”* Because the poem is relatively ùn- 
known, and to facilitate comparison with its source, I quote it entire: 


* Muir, p. 39. j ™ Muir, p. 235. 

= There seems to be no mention of Tiruvalluvar by either Emerson or Thoreau in their 
works now in print. 

3 Works, Il, 314. 

a The last r is often dropped by the translators. However, the changing of the r to n in 
the first two syllables is both incorrect and misleading. The fault may have been the 


printer's. 
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GIVING AND TAKING 


Who gives and hides the giving hand, 
Nor counts on favor, fame or praise, 
Shall find his smallest gift outweighs 

The burden of the sea and land. 


Who gives to whom hath naught been given, 
His gift in need, though small indeed 
As is the grass-blade’s wind-blown seed, 

Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 


Forget it not, O man, to whom 
A gift shall fall, while yet on earth; 
Yea, even to thy seven-fold. birth 
Recall it in the lives to come. 


Who broods above a wrong in thought 
Sins much; but greater sin is his 
Who, fed and clothed with kindnesses, 

Shall count the holy alms as nought. 


Who dares to curse the hands that bless 
Shall know of sin the deadliest cost; 
The patience of the heavens is lost 

Beholding man’s unthankfulness. 


For he who breaks all laws may still 
In Sivam’s mercy be forgiven; 
But none can save, in earth or heaven, 
The wretch who answers good with ill. 


Since Whittier definitely states that it was a prose translation 
which he read, the search for the edition he used is somewhat sim- 
plified. I secured access to two volumes.” Of these, Drew’s transla- 
tion seems to be Whittier’s most likely source, because of its year of 
publication and the close resemblances in diction. Drew rendered 
the passage from the Cural, which is generally esteemed in India as 
the best book of morals written by a Hindu,” as follows:*” 


* These were The Cural of Tiruvalluvar, First Part; with the Commentary of Parimel- 
aragar, translated by the Rev. W. H. Drew (American Mission Press, Madras, 1840); and 
Specimens of Hindoo Literature by N. E. Kendersley (W. Bulwer & Co., London, 1794). 

* Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, V, 22. 

™ Drew, Chapter XI, p. 13. I shall also include here the prose translation by Kendersley, 
pp. 77, 78, for purposes of comparison since the volume might have passed through 
Whittier’s hands. It will be noticed that this translation is more complete than Drew’s. 


a 
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ON GRATITUDE 


tor. (The gift of) heaven and earth is not an equivalent for a benefit 
which is conferred where none had been received. : 
102. A favor conferred in the time of need, though it be small (in itself), 
is (in value) much larger than the world. 

103. If we weigh the excellence of a benefit which is conferred without 
weighing the return, it is larger than the sea. 

104. Though the benefit conferred be small as a millet-seed, those who 
know its advantage will consider it as large as a palmyra tree. 

105. The benefit itself is not the measure of the benefit; the worth of: 
those who have received it is its measure. 

106. Forget not the benevolence of the blameless: forsake not the friend- 
ship of those who have been your staff in adversity. 

107. (The wise) will remember through their seven-fold births the love 
of those who have wiped away the falling tear from their eye. 

108. It is not good to forget a benefit: it is good to forget an injury even 
in the moment (in which it is inflicted). 

109. Though one may inflict injury great as murder it will perish before 
the thought of one benefit (formerly) conferred. 

110. He who has killed every virtue may yet escape: there is no escape for 
him, who has killed a benefit. 


ON GRATITUDE 

A benefit conferred on those from whom we never experienced kindness, or expect re- 
turn, deserves more than this world of clay, or even that of Daivers, can afford. 

Such acts cannot be entirely remunerated. 

A disinterested benefit rendered in the hour of distress, however trifling in itself, is to 
be estimated higher than a world bestowed on the prosperous. 

Let him then, who experiences such generosity, ever advert to the melancholy season of 
meeting it, rather than the mere amount of relief afforded. A voluntary act of kindness is 
therefore incomparably more meritorious than the grateful return of it. 

The wise man, who knows the inestimable value of disinterested generosity, will con- 
sider the former, compared to the mere return of obligations, as the lofty Punnay tree, to the 
smallest seed. 

When a man returns a gratuitous act of kindness, he does well; but his merit, compared 
with that of his disinterested benefactor, is little greater than that of a servant, who renders 
faithful service in consideration of his hire. 

Never forget, never desert him whose friendship has extended itself to you in the days 
of calamity. Remember it, if possible, through all your seven stages of human existence. 

To forget a benefit received is scandalous in the extreme; but instantly to cast away the 
recollections of the injuries you may have experienced, is truly great. 

If he that has rendered you a voluntary disinterested service, should afterwards do you 
even a mortal injury; think of his former kindness, till you consider as such, even his evil- 
dealings toward you. 

He who frustrates the intended effects of great charities, commits an atrocious sin, 
which however there are means of atoning; but ingratitude is a crime which never can be 
done away. 

To cut off the teats of a cow; to occasion a pregnant woman to miscarry; to injure a 
Bramin; are sins of the most aggravated nature: but more atrocious than those, is ingratitude. 
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IV 


Probably the most unusual of all Whittier’s Oriental poems is 
“The Dead Feast of the Kol-Folk.” It is a poem that is singular for 
its blending of material drawn from several sources, and the evi- 
dence it gives of the manner in which Whittier codrdinated his 
reading. It is furthermore singular because of its difference from the 
moral and religious poems that have been discussed. Here is Whit- 
tier in what might be termed the rôle of the poet-anthropologist. 
“The Dead Feast of the Kol-Folk” contains no moral, no statement 
of religious conviction or human problem. It is entirely objective. 
Without Whittier’s preface, the reader would have difficulty in 
understanding the poem even though the model itself be quoted. 
For this reason the preface follows: 


E. B. Taylor in his Primitive Culture, Chapter XII., gives an account 
of the reverence paid the dead by the Kol tribes of Chota Nagpur, Assam. 
“When a Ho or Munda,” he says, “has been burned on the funeral pile, 
collected morsels of his bones are carried in procession with a solemn, 
ghostly, sliding step, keeping time to the deep-sounding drum, and when 
the old woman who carries the bones on her bamboo tray lowers it from 
time to time, then girls who carry pitchers and brass vessels mournfully 
reverse them to show that they are empty; thus the remains are taken 
to visit every house in the village, and every dwelling of a friend or rela- 
` tive for miles, and the inmates come out to mourn and praise the good- 
ness of the departed; the bones are carried to all the dead man’s favorite 
haunts, to the fields he cultivated, to the grove he planted, to the thresh- 
ing-floor where he worked, to the village dance-room where he made 
merry. At last they are taken to the grave, and buried in an earthen vase 
upon a store of food, covered with one of those huge slabs which European 
visitors wonder at in the districts of the aborigines of India.” 


Then follows Whittier’s own statement of the immediate source 
of the poem: stating that “in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, vol. IX, p. 795, is a Ho dirge.” I quote as much as is neces- 
sary to show Whittier’s complete source, since he drew from the 
context as well as the dirge itself: 


That same evening the ceremony is gone through of calling the spirit 
of the departed. All the company, except four people, the father, mother, 
and two women, or brother and sister and two women or men, sit out- 
side in the back yard; some boiled rice and a pot of water is then placed 
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within the inner room of the house, and ashes sprinkled from thence to 
the threshold; the father and mother, or brother and sister, as it may be, 
then go out, taking two ploughshares in their hands—the other two people 
are left in the house to watch. Those who have gone out proceed to the 
spot where the body was burnt, and where (in some parts of the country) 
a clay horse and rider, and an earthen pot on a tripod, with the mouth 
closed, are placed; round this spot the two relations walk, beating together 
the ploughshares, and calling out in a plaintive wild strain, 


K’alleeng erankedmia = K’alleeng enkakedmia Hoojoorooamén 


“We never scolded you, never wronged you; Come to us back; 
Boogité ‘leengposakeamia assooladmia Essoodinmidté leeng tykena 
“We ever loved and cherished you, and have lived long together 
miadoaré leen tykena na do alum bageeal gama needa ko 
“under the same roof; desert it not now! The rainy nights, 
Rabang rabang poio dinko dâra nendre do alum honorbya 
“And the cold blowing days, are coming on; do not wander here. 
Atarked jang japarré alum tingoona Hoojoo rooamen 

“Do not stand by the burnt ashes; come to us again! You 
Hesa soobaré umdo ka ty dya gama hoojooredo 

“cannot find shelter under the peepul, when the rain comes 


Rabang hoioré sarjum do Boogité ka doimiai 
“Down. The saul will not shield you from the cold bitter wind. 


Oáté hoojoomén Umnangenté oa do boogikidallé! alleeng do 
“Come to your home! It is swept for you, and clean; and we 


Moonooité heating metanna, alleeng déleeng minna, umnangente 
“are there who loved you even; and there is rice 
mandeeleeng doikia, dahleeng-doikia 
put for you; “And water; 

Hoojoomén odtéhoojoomén Dooirimén alleeng tar! 
come home, come home, come to us again!” 


Interest in what Whittier would make out of this conglomerate 
‘material is justification for including his entire poem here. Needless 
to say, there are very few poems in English literature that have as 
unusual a literary model. 
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THE DEAD FEAST OF THE KOL-FOLK 


- We have opened the door, 

Once, twice, thrice! 

We have swept the floor, 
We have boiled the rice. 

Come hither, come hither! 

Come from the far lands, 

Come from the star lands, 
Come as before! 


We lived long together, 

We loved one another; 
Come back to our life. 

Come father, come mother, 

Come sister and brother, 
Child, husband, and wife, 

For you we are sighing. 

Come take your old places, 

Come look in our faces, 

The dead on the dying, 


Come home! 


We have opened the door, 

Once, twice, thrice! 

We have kindled the coals. 

And we boiled the rice 
For the feast of souls. 

Come hither, come hither! 
Think not we fear you, 
Whose hearts are so near you. 
Come tenderly thought on, 
Come all unforgotten, 
Come.from the shadow-lands, 

_ From the dim meadow-lands 
Where the pale grasses bend 

Low to our sighing. 

Come father, come mother, 
Come sister and brother, 
Come husband and friend, 

The dead to the dying, 

Come home! 
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We have opened the door 
You entered so oft; 

For the feast of souls 

We have kindled the coals, 
And we boil the rice soft. 

Come you who are dearest 

To us who are nearest, 

Come hither, come hither, — 

From out the wild weather; 


- The storm clouds are flying, 


The peepul is sighing; 
Come in from the rain. 
Come father, come mother, 
Come sister and brother, 
Come husband and lover, 


. Beneath our roof-cover. 


Look on us again, 
The dead on the dying, 
Come home! 


We have ‘opened the door! 
For the feast of souls 
We have kindled the coals 
We may kindle no more! 
Snake, fever, and famine, 
The curse of the Brahmin, 
The sun and the dew, 
They burn us, they bite us, 
They waste us and smite us; 
Our days are but few! 
In strange lands far yonder 
To wonder and wander 
We hasten to you. 


_ List then to our sighing, © 


While yet we are here; 
Nor seeing nor hearing, 
We wait without fearing, 

To feel you draw near. 
O dead, to the dying 

Come home! 


‘N 


In conclusion, we come to the “Hymns of the Brahmo Soma 
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Whittier’s introduction to these hymns was as follows: 


I have attempted this paraphrase of the Hymns of the Brahmo Somaj 
of India, as 1 find them‘in Mozoomdar’s account of the devotional exer- 
cises of that remarkable religious development which has attracted far 
less attention and sympathy from the Christian world than it deserves, 
as a fresh revelation of the direct actidn of the Divine Spirit upon the 


human heart. 


The hymns are: 


* Works, Il, 340. 


I 
Thy mercy, O Eternal One! 
By man unmeasured yet, 
In joy or grief, in shade or sun, 
I never will forget. 
I give the whole, and not a part, 
Of all thou gavest me; l 
My goods, my life, my soul and heart, 
I yield them all to thee! 


II 


. We fast and plead, we weep and pray, 


From morning until even; 
We feel to find the holy way, 
We knock at the gate of heaven! 
And when in silent awe we wait, 
. And word and sign forbear, 
The hinges of the golden gate 
Move, soundless, to our prayer! 
Who hears the eternal harmonies 
Can heed no outward word; 
Blind to all else is he who. sees 
The vision of the Lord! 


iil 


O soul, be patient, restrain thy tears, 
Have hope, and not despair, 
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As a tender mother beareth her child 
God hears the penitent prayer. 
And not forever shall grief be thine; 
On the Heavenly Mother’s breast, 
Washed clean and white in the waters of joy 
Shall His seeking child find rest. 
Console thyself with his word of grace, 
And cease thy wail of woe, 
For His mercy never an equal hath, 
And his love no bounds can know. 
Lean close unto Him in faith and hope; 
How many like thee have found 
In Him a shelter and a home of peace, 
By His mercy compassed round! 
There, safe from sin and the sorrow it brings, 
They sing their grateful psalms, 
And rest, at noon, by the wells of God, 
In the shade of His holy palms! 


The Brahmo Somaj, literally “the congregation of God,” was a 
movement of native Hindu origin which arose in India during the 
nineteenth century. It was a modern theistic church founded in Cal- 
cutta in 1828. After the entrance in 1858 of Keshub Chunder Sen 
and Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, the body began to advocate far- 
reaching reforms, such as the abolition of caste, child-marriages, and 
polyandry. On these issues there was a division in the new church; 
a body headed by Sen and Mozoomdar becoming independent and 
abolishing among themselves all caste restrictions and Brahmanism. 
Their religion was marked by a great deal of emotionalism and 
ecstatic fervor. In 1830 this group proclaimed Christianity to be the 
only true religion, but the Christianity which they presented was 
hardly that of the Christian churches. It was rather an amalgama- 
tion of Christianity, Hinduism, and Mohammedanism.”® 

Mozoomdar, the leader of the Brahmo Somaj, whom Whittier 
admired, was the identical Mozoomdar who contributed the chapter, 
“Emerson as Seen from India,” in F. B. Sanborn’s The Genius and 
Character of Emerson, and was scheduled to lecture at the Concord 
School of Philosophy in 1883. This was upon his first visit to America 


2 For fuller discussion of the Brahmo Somaj see Maurice A. Canney, An Encyclopedia 
of Religions, p. 75. Í 
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in the interest of the movement which he headed. That he did arouse 
an intense interest is shown in Whittier’s wish for Haverford Col- 
lege. At the conclusion of the essay entitled “Haverford College” 
appears a letter addressed to Dr. Thomas Chase in which he wrote: 


That Haverford may fully realize and improve its great opportunities 
as an approved seat of learning and exponent of Christian philosophy 
which can never be superseded, which needs no change to fit it for uni- 
versal acceptance, and which, overpassing the narrow limits of sect, is 
giving new life and hope to Christendom, and finding its witness in 
the Hindu revivals of the Brahmo Somaj and the fervent utterances of 
Chunda Sen and Mozoomdar, is the earnest desire of thy friend.*° 


During this same period Whittier also wrote to James T. Fields, 
expressing his regret at having failed to see Mozoomdar in Boston: 


I hope thee will see the wonderful prophet of the Brahmo Somaj, 
Mozoomdar, before he leaves the country. I should have seen him in 
Boston but for illness last week. That movement in India is the greatest 
in the history of Christianity since the days of Paul.3+ 


I have been unable to find in Mozoomdar’s books** any trace of 
hymns that Whittier could have used as models for his paraphrases. 


* Works, VII, 363. Whittier’s adaptations from Mozoomdar were written in 1885, two 
years after the latter's tour of New England. The interest the Indian leader aroused ten 
years later when he came to speak at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago far eclipsed 
the reception of 1883. In Boston he was invited to deliver four lectures on India before the 
Lowell Institute. So great was the interest that he was induced to repeat them afternoons, 
under the same auspices, to a crowded hall. He also spoke in many of the pulpits of Bos- 
ton and the neighboring cities, besides giving a lecture in Appleton Chapel, Harvard. Uni- 
versity. In The Christian Register of October 5, 1893, the following editorial appeared: 

“No voice commanded more attention or more sympathy at the Parliament of Religions 
than that of the prophet of the Brahmo Somaj. Upon no one in the Pentecostal gathering 
did the cloven tongue of fire more surely rest. Mr. Mozoomdar seeks the blessedness of the 
peace maker. He comes to speak a reconciling word. He sees the glory of Christianity, the 
strength of Mohammedanism, the joy and peace of Buddhism; but he seeks to harmonize 
these precepts, systems and principles into one system, the religion of the Brahmo Somaj. 
Many missionaries have been sent to the Old World, but Mozoomdar is really a missionary 
to the New World. He has no languid message, but one alive with spiritual power. He 
comes to summon us to the deepest things in religion and life. It is deep calling unto deep.” 

It was a magnetic man who introduced Whittier to the poetry of the Brahmo Somaj. 

Mrs. James T. Fields, Whittier Notes of His Life and of His Friendship (1893), p. 65. 

= Mozoomdar published two books in Boston through Geo. H. Ellis. The Oriental Christ 
appeared in 1893 and Heart Beats in 1894. Neither of these books contains material Whit- 
tier could have used for his paraphrases. The Faith and Progress of the Brahmo Somaj, pub- 
lished in India, I have been unable to secure. The September, October, and November, 1893, 
numbers of The Christian Register contain many reprints of Mozoomdar’s Boston lectures 
and excerpts from his books, but in these I found no clew to the originals of Whittier’s 
hymns, 
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The historical accounts of the movement which I have seen give no 
clew. There is the possibility that because of his intense interest in 
the Brahmo Somaj, Whittier in some way secured first-hand in- 
formation of the ritual and hymnology of the movement. But this 
is entirely conjecture; the Whittierana at Amesbury and Haverhill, 
and all the published biographies and letters which I have seen are 
silent on this point. Though we do not possess the original models, 
nevertheless this group of distinctly Hindo-Christian hymns is a 
fitting conclusion to a brief study. of what Whittier took from 
East Indian literature. For Whittier’s interest was ever permeated - 
with his Christianity, as was distinctly seen in “The Brewing of 
Soma” and “The Cypress-Tree of Ceylon.” 

It was the moral tone which appealed to him in the selections 
he chose from The Institutes of Manu and the Mahabharata for his 
“Oriental Maxims.” It was again from Tiruvalluvar, reputed to be 
the foremost ethical writer of the Hindus,** that he chose the pas- 
sage which was rendered into the poem “Giving and Taking.” Prob- 
ably nothing crystallizes Whittier’s attitude toward the East better 
than the nature of the value he placed on the work of Mozoomdar. 
Emerson’s, on the other hand, was an interest unaffected by his 
Western background, arising from a spiritual and philosophical 
_ affinity with the Hindus. So obvious was this to Mozoomdar that he 
wrote of Emerson: “He seems to us to have been a geographical 
mistake. He ought to have been born in India. Perhaps Hindoos 
were closer kinsmen to him than his own nation, because every 
typical Hindoo is a child of nature.” No Hindu would have said 
this of Whittier, whose Bible was “fraught with sublimer mysteries 
than all the sacred tomes of Vedas.”** He was a humanitarian, tol- 
erant and kindly in spirit, who took from the stream of Oriental in- 
fluence which entered the thought-life of his time the ethical and 
moral principles with which he sympathised. But he never relin- 
quished the Christian spectacles through which he read. 


* Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, V, 22. 
“ M Works, IV, 387. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS AS A SCIENTIST 


CLARENCE H. FAUST 
The University of Arkansas 


ERENO E. DWIGHT, writing The Life of President Edwards 

in 1830, remarked that “One characteristic of which he has not 
generally been suspected, but which he possessed in an unusual de- 
gree was a fondness, minutely and critically to investigate the works 
of nature.”* Succeeding students of Edwards’ works have often re- 
iterated that assertion. Alexander V. G. Allen has said that Edwards 
was “particularly a keen observer of the mysteries of the outward 
world and eager to discern its laws.”® Egbert C. Smyth in an ar- 
ticle for The Andover Review containing a youthful essay of Ed- 
wards on the flying spider, then for the first time published, has 
quoted Dr. A. S. Packard of Brown University concerning Edwards’ 
“remarkable powers of observation.”® Dr. Packard’s praise, however, 
is not unqualified. “The most notable fact in the early life of the Con- 
necticut writer,” according to I. Woodbridge Riley, “was his pre- 
cocious possession of the powers both of imagination and of observa- 
tion.”* Moses Coit Tyler has spoken of Edwards’ “precocity” in phys- 
ical science, and has set down an impressive list of scientific achieve- 
ments credited to him. More recently Mr. Carl Van Doren has char- 
acterized Edwards as “a remarkable scientific observer,” who “before 
he was twenty . . . had made important first-hand observations in 
nature.”® 

Both of the last-named scholars hazard a might-have-been. Tyler 
believes that if Edwards had given himself to physical science he 
might have “achieved supreme distinction”; Mr. Van Doren declares 
that “Without much doubt Edwards would have been the equal of 
Franklin as a scientist had he continued in such studies, and the two 
might have divided between them that ‘New World of Philosophy’ 

* Sereno E. Dwight, The Life of President Edwards, p. 22. 


* Alexander V. G. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, p, 3. 

° Egbert C. Smyth, “The Flying Spider—Observations by Jonathan Edwards When a 
Boy,” The Andover Review, XIII, 2-3 (1890). 

*}, Woodbridge Riley, “The Real Jonathan Edwards,” The Open Court, XXil, 706 
(1908). i 

* Moses Coit Tyler, 4 History of American Literature, Il, 183 and 185-187. 

° Carl Van Doren, Selections from Franklin and Edwards, pp. ix-xii. 
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of which both had visions, Edwards excelling in pure, Franklin in 
applied, science.”” The miscarriage of Edwards’ scientific powers is 
then laid to theology. “Actually, however,” Mr. Van Doren con- 
tinues, “both departed from their early common ground,” and Ed- 
wards “went the way of theology, giving up not only natural science 
but also secular philosophy.”® 

There is evidence, however, that this picture of young Edwards 
as a “precocious” and “remarkable” scientific observer turning away 
from his first love, science, to embrace theology is in need of re- 
vision; and that the picture we should see is that of a man whose 
career was quite homogeneous, unmarked by any deviation from 
science into theology, but progressing steadily in a straight line from 
his juvenile productions, like the letter on the materiality of the 
soul, to his last great work, The Freedom of the Will. Mr. Van 
Doren, indeed, hints at this when, after saying that Edwards “de- 
parted” from science and “went the way of theology,” he declares 
that “Edwards’ progression from science and philosophy to theology 
was in no sense a desertion; the three subjects possessed him side by 
side, theology perhaps first in time as first in eminence among his 
intellectual passions.”® 

The notion of Edwards’ youthful scientific interest and genius 
rests upon three legs: the record of some observations of flying spid- 
ers written when he was about twelve, some “Notes on Mind” and 
“Notes on Natural Science” jotted down while he was a student at 

Yale, and his confession in a Personal Narrative that in his youth 
his “mind had been full of objections against the doctrine of God’s 
sovereignty” but that something had happened to make him em- 
brace Calvinism. To make a just estimate of Edwards’ interest in 
science and of his powers as a scientist it is necessary to examine his 
so-calléd scientific work as a whole and to see it in the setting of 
his life. 

When this is done, it becomes clear in the first place that Edwards 
was never very deeply or exclusively interested in natural science. 
Before he had written the famous letter on flying spiders he had 
composed an answer to one who asserted the materiality of the 
soul,’® and while he had set down eight pages of foolscap “Notes 


* Carl Van Doren, op. cit., p. xiii, and Tyler, Moses Coit, op. cit., Il, 178. 
* Carl Van Doren, op. cit., p. xiv. ° Ibid., p. xvi. ™ Sereno E. Dwight, op. cit., p. 20. 
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on Natural Science” at Yale, he had covered forty-four pages with 
religious reflections entitled “Miscellanies,” and had begun the 
“Notes on Scripture” which he continued through life.” It may be 
worth noting, too, that Edwards’ scientific work was never quite 
spontaneous. In the case of the letter on spiders, for instance, his 
father had communicated to a scientific friend, probably in England, 
an account of some interesting natural curiosity. In his reply the 
friend had “expressed a desire for any other information of a similar 
nature.” Under this inspiration and the command of his father, 
Edwards wrote a letter on the flying spider.?* The “Notes on Natural 
Science” were composed while studying Abraham Pierson’s Physica 
at college, when it was only natural that so inveterate a private scribe 
as Edwards should have made some record of the ideas stimulated 
by his class work.7® 
Anything conclusive about Edwards as a scientist must be said, 
however, on the basis of an examination of his scientific notes them- 
selves. The youthful letter on the flying spider does contain the re- 
port of some actual observation, but the most characteristic feature 
of that letter is the conclusion, in which, following his love of ab- 
stract and sweeping generalizations, Edwards asserts that since 
spiders take to the air only on fair days, and since on such days the 
wind is always toward the sea, “without doubt almost all aerial in- 
sects, and also spiders which live upon trees and are made up of 
them, are at the end of the year swept away into the sea, and buried 
“in the ocean, and leave nothing behind them but their eggs, for a 
new stock the next year.”** Dr. A. S. Packard, commenting on this 
sweeping assertion, reports his own observations to the contrary.'® 
In another record of these observations of the flying spider, found ` 
among Edwards’ papers and printed for the first time in 1890, it is 
significant that almost half of the space is taken up with the state- 
ment of theological “Corollaries” of his conclusions about the flying 
spider. The first of these is: “We hence see the exuberant Goodness 
of the Creator Who hath not only Provided for all the Necessities 
but also for the Pleasure and Recreation of all sorts of Creatures 
* Sereno E. Dwight, op. cit, pp. 56 and 34. 
» Ibid., p. 22. * Thid., p. 41. * Carl Van Doren, op. cit., p. 208. 


* Quoted by Egbert C. Smyth, “The Flying Spider—Observations by Jonathan Edwards 
When a Boy,” The Andover Review, XM, 3 (1890). 
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And Even the insects and those that are most Despicable.” A second 
corollary is based on Edwards’ erroneous conclusion that the flights 
of spiders eventuate in their destruction: “hence also we may behold 
and admire at the wisdom Of the Creator and be Convinced from 
Prvd [Providence] there is exercised about such little things, in this 
wonderful Contrivance of Annually Carrying of and burying the 
Corrupting nauseousness of our Air, of which flying insects are little 
Collections in the bottom of the Ocean where it will Do no harm 
and Especially the strange way of bringing this About in Spiders 
(which are Collections of these Collections their food being flying 
insects) which want wings where it might be done.”** 

In the “Notes on Mind,” written at college after a delighted 
perusal of Locke,” we run upon such evidence of Edwards’ scien- 
tific temper as this paragraph: 


32. Angels. Separate Spirits. How far the Angels and Separate Spirits, 
being in some respects zn place, in the Third Heaven, where the body of 
Christ is; their removing from place to place; their coming down from 
Heaven, then ascending to Heaven; their being with Christ at the Day 
of Judgment; their seeing bodies; their beholding the Creation of the ` 
Material Universe; their having, in their ministry, to do with the bodies 
of men, with the body of Christ, and other material things; and their 
seeing God’s works of Providence, relating to the Material Universe;— 
how far these things necessarily imply, that they have some kind of Sen- 
sations like ours; and, Whether these: things do not show that, by some 
laws or other, they are united to, some kind of Matter? 


Not all of the series of notes on mind is as ludicrously medieval as 
this, but the passage does illustrate the peril of forming an estimate 
of Edwards’ scientific powers on the basis of the carefully gleaned 
selections usually published. These notes throughout have a definite 
theological tinge; and by far the most interesting and significant 
thing about them is the fact that in this, the earliest section of his 
notebooks, Edwards is revealed as already addressing himself to the 
problems which were later to have the sharpest attention of his 
acutely logical mind—the philosophical aspects of Calvinism, like 

* Egbert C. Smyth, “The Flying Spider—Observations by Jonathan Edwards When a 
Boy,” The Andover Review, XIII, 10-12 (1890). 


* Sereno E. Dwight, op. cit., pp. 30-34. 
3 Thid., p. 667. 
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freedom of the will and original sin. In these notes one sees him al- 
ready reaching the conclusions which he will later announce and 
defend so uncompromisingly. Observe these two memoranda. 


44. How far the Love of Happiness is the same with the Faculty of the 
Will. It is not distinct from the mere Capacity of enjoying and suffering, 
and the Faculty of the Will is no other.!® 

12. Whether any difference between Will and Inclination. Imperative 
acts of the Will nothing but the prevailing Inclination, concerning what 
should be done at that moment. So God ordained that the motions of the 
body should follow that.?° 


This is clearly and precisely the argument of the Inquiry into the 
Freedom of Will, wherein Edwards insists, as in these early notes, 
that, “the will always is what appears most agreeable,” and that God 
foreknows and foreordains thus the volitions of moral agents.”? In 
these “Notes on Mind” he also anticipates the greatest difficulty in 
the philosophy of predestination—moral responsibility. In notes 17 
and 18 he raises the question “concerning the prime and proper 
foundation ‘of Blame,” and asks, “How far men may be to blame for 
their Judgments.”*? A long section of the work on the freedom of 
the will is devoted to the discussion of the question which these 
notes raise.”* 

Besides thus anticipating his magnum opus, these college notes 
reveal the fact that Edwards was then already interested in the prob- 
lem which he later attacked in The Great Christian Doctrine of 
Original Sin Defended. Two paragraphs (numbers 33 and 22) read: 
“Concerning the greatly weakened Fallibility of the Human Mind 
in its present state,” and “Concerning the corruption of man’s na- 
ture. How it comes to be corrupt. What is the positive cause for its 
corruption.”** These are not questions for investigation, let it be 
noted, but simply the outline of explanations to be made in the book 
which he was projecting. Edwards uses few question marks. 

In short, then, Edwards began, while in his Junior year at col- 
lege, aged sixteen, before the date of his supposed “conversion,” to 


*§. E. Dwight, The Life of President Edwards, p. 667. 

* Tbid., p. 665. 

* Henry Rogers, The Works of Jonathan Edwards, 1, 6 and 30-41. 
= Dwight, op. cit., p. 665. 

= Rogers, op. cit., pp. 63-69 and pp. 75-85. 

* Dwight, op. cit., pp. 666 and 667. 
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plan the great theological works which he was to complete in ma- 
turity. Instead of a career sharply divided at the age of eighteen or 
nineteen, when he is supposed to have “departed” from science and 
gone “the way of theology,” Edwards’ path was surprisingly straight. 
The recognition of this fact carries the implication that his early sci- 
entific promise has been much overestimated. 

How much Edwards has been overrated as a scientist becomes 
very evident after an examination of the “Notes on Natural Science.” 
It is upon these eight pages of foolseap that his reputation as a “re- 

‘markable scientific observer” mainly rests. It should be explained at 
the outset that the label “Notes on Natural Science” is not Edwards’. 
. Sereno Dwight, in first publishing, gave them that title, a title which 
has undoubtedly contributed strength to the impression that as a 
youth Edwards had a modern scientific spirit, especially since later 
scholars have sometimes assumed it to be Edwards’ own selection.”® 
On the inside cover of the “Notes on Natural Science” Edwards 
set down some rules to guide him in the writing of a work on natural 
philosophy.”* Several of these are rather amusing, as the third in 
which he decides not to have a preface, but to put whatever is prefa- 
torial “in the body of the work; then I shall be sure to have it read 
by everyone,” and the twelfth in which he resolves in writing to 
“Jet there be much compliance with the reader’s weakness, and ac- 
cording to the rules in the Ladies Library, Vol. I. p. 340, and Sequel.” 
Several others of the rules which Edwards laid down for himself are 
valuable in revealing his attitude toward scientific subjects. His plan 
is to set forth “as many Lemmata, or preparatory propositions, as are 
necessary, to make the consequent propositions clear and perspicu- 
ous,” and then to develop “confirming Corollaries and Inferences.” 
He resolves, “in the course of reasoning [the phrase is very significant 
concerning Edwards’ attitude toward science] not to pretend any 
thing to be more certain, than every one will plainly see it is,” and 
“when I would prove anything to take special care that the matter 
be so stated, that it shall be seen most clearly and distinctly.” The 
whole thing is to be something of a dialectic game, and the very first 
= Alexander V, G, Allen, Jonathan Edwards, p. 4 and I. Woodbridge Riley, “The Real 
Jonathan Edwards,” The Open Court, XXII, 706 (1908). 
"S, E. Dwight, The Life of President Edwards. The “Notes on Natural Science” occupy 


the pages 702-761 in Dwight. Page references will be omitted in discussing them, and 
section numbers given instead. 
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‘rule he registers is: “Try not only to silence, but to gain.” This is 
hardly what we commonly think of as the scientific attitude. 

On the whole, the notes which follow are of the type which these 
prefatory rules would lead one to expect: the logic is unimpeachable, 
but the premises and conclusions are unverified. Two of the most 
flagrant examples of this are the paragraphs on the influence of the 
stars in human affairs, and on the “Abyss.” The first might well have 
been written by a medieval schoolman. 


[Second Series] 32. To observe how the Planets may act on sublunary 
things, such as plants, animals, bodies of men, and indirectly upon their 
souls too, by that infinitely subtile matter diffused all around them; which, 
in all probability, is so subtile, as to permeate the Air, and any bodies 
whatsoever, but more especially the Moon, but most of all, the Comets, 
because of the great quantity that is diffused from them; and to show 
how it is probable, that the Ancients got the notion, from the long ex- 
perience of the Ante-diluvians. 


Just what he means by this last becomes clear in a later section of 
the notes, when he writes of the “effluvia of the planets,” closing in 
this fashion: . 


It seems to me probable, that, before the Flood, when the Earth enjoyed 
so temperate and undisturbed an Atmosphere, when the effects of the 
stars, of this nature, were constant, being not disturbed by the perturb- 
ations of the Atmosphere, as now, and the lives of men were so 
long, that they knew the effects of the Planets upon the Earth; that they 
could foretell nearly what effect such a position or aspect of the Stars 
would produce in the Atmosphere, and upon the plants and animals of 
the Earth; having so much opportunity of experience and observation, by 
reason of their long lives; and that the tradition of this, from Noah and 
his sons to their posterity, has been the cause of that general opinion, 
which the nations of the world have had, that the various phases and 
appearances of the planets had a considerable effect upon the earth; and 
thus gave rise to Judicial Astrology, and, in a great measure, to their Wor- 
shipping of the Planets. 


This passage, with its amusing reasoning in a vacuum on unexam- 
ined premises, certainly cannot add much to Edwards’ reputation as 
“a remarkable scientific observer.” 
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In another section (number 71) we have an example of Edwards’ 
treatment of facts when he found them blocking the course of his 
logic. This paragraph is labeled “Abyss,” and begins with the 
assertion, made without proof, that “It is undoubted, that there is a 
vast Abyss of water under us, above which, the surface of the Earth 
is stretched forth, and on which it rests.” Now, he proceeds, the water 
in the Abyss must be heavier than the matter of which the upper shell 
of the earth is composed in order to bear it up. On the other hand, 
the water of the Abyss must not be heavier by nature than the water 
on the surface of the earth, otherwise springs would be impossible. 
Therefore, he concludes, the greater specific gravity of the water of 
the Abyss must be due to its being compressed. So far his logic flows 
smoothly, but at this point Edwards bumps up against a scientific 
fact of his day; namely, that all experiments in compressing water 
had failed. He is conscious of this fact and states it, but instead of 
reéxamining his premises, he simply rests on the accuracy of his 
ratiocination, and calmly waves aside the findings of the laboratory 
with the remark that “if we cannot compress water . . . it is certainly 
merely for want of strength.” 

The whole of “Notes on Natural Science” is not to be judged by 
the sections just cited. Two or three minor observations of nature 
are recorded,”” but they seem hardly of a quality or quantity to sup- 
port the assertion that “before he was twenty” Edwards “had made 
important first-hand observations in nature.” A very fair example 
of the kind of thing Edwards really did is the very first of his pre- 
liminary propositions: “That there is no degree of swiftness of mo- 
tion whatsoever, but what is possible.” “That you may not doubt 
this,” he says, “suppose any long piece of matter to move round any 
point or centre, to which one end shall be fixed.” The part of the 
piece farthest from the center must move most swiftly; and if the 
end is extended, while the speed of the object is maintained, the 
extended end will move more swiftly.than the former end. “So that,” 
concludes Edwards, “as the parcel of matter can be protracted to 
any degree of length whatsoever, so the farther end of it can be 
moved with any degree of swiftness whatsoever, so that there is no 
degree of swiftness whatsoever but what is possible.” Now of course 
this is merely to state the original problem in different terms. Ed- 

7S, E. Dwight, The Life of President Edwards, pp. 717, 718, 720. 
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wards assumes that matter can be infinitely extended, that an infinite 
power is available to move this infinite mass, and that matter can 
be infinitely subdivided, so that there can be an infinite number of 
points to move at every possible velocity. Granted these assumptions, 
the logic is impeccable, but each of these assumptions is as far from 
axiomatic as the proposition he is attempting to establish. This para- 
graph is typical of the way Edwards disregards the truth of his 
premises in the enjoyment of his argument. There is no patient 
search for facts, indeed, as is revealed in his discussion of the abyss, 
hardly any patience with facts, when they oppose the flow of his 
reasoning. He was primarily a logician rather than a scientist. 

In one very important passage in the notes on science he tells us 
what he is really driving at. In section 20 of “Things to be Con- 
sidered” (second series) he makes a point, writes “Q. E. D.,” at the 
conclusion of his argument, and then adds, “N. B. From this, again, 
to prove our whole scheme.” Now what is it that Edwards asserts to 
be his “whole scheme” in the so-called “Notes on Natural Science”? 
The answer is obviously important, and in broad outline it is this: 
that matter is composed of indestructible units called atoms and that 
these atoms had to be created, arranged, and ordered by an Infinite, 
Omnipotent Power. That is “the whole scheme” of the “Notes on 
Natural Science.” After a few preliminary propositions, he lays down 
“Proposition I,” which is: “That All bodies whatsoever, except 
Atoms themselves, must, of absolute necessity, be composed of 
Atoms.” He proves this by pointing out that unless a body were 
made of indestructible units, it could be annihilated by being pressed 
between two other objects. From this he proceeds to the assertion 
that if two atoms touch perfectly at their surfaces, they become one 
and cannot be separated any more than an atom itself can be di- 
vided. Therefore there must be an infinite power preserving atoms 
from destruction. Corollary three of this second proposition then is: 
“We have already as much as proved, that it is God himself, or the 
immediate exercise of his power, which keeps the parts of atoms 
. . . together.” Corollary five reads: “Hence an incontestable argu- 
ment for the being of a God.” Corollaries six to fourteen follow the 
ramifications of this idea. 

But, says Edwards, someone will object that in the constant jum- 
bling together of atoms it is inevitable that. sooner or later the sur- 
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faces of all atoms will accidentally make a perfect contact with the 
surfaces of all other atoms and so the universe becomes one indivis- 
ible lump. “I answer,” writes Edwards in triumph, “I do not think 
it to be at all rash or absurd, to suppose, that the Almighty in the first 
creation, might take sufficient care to prevent. any such fatal or 
inconvenient consequences, by creating the atoms, of which the Uni- 
verse was to be composed, of such figures, as that no surface of any 
one should be suited to the surface of any other, as to be able to touch 
it by surfaces: which would prevent all that is objected.”?* This can 
hardly be described as an “important first-hand observation in 
nature.” 

Time and again Edwards returns to this theme, the “whole 
scheme” of his notes: a metaphysical proof of the good Calvinistic 
doctrine of the sovereignty of God in terms of atoms. In section 88 
he writes, “God designed the figure and shape of every atom, and 
likewise their places; which doubtless was done with infinite wis- 
dom.” In section 14 he records a resolution: “To show how the Mo- 
tion, Rest, and Direction of the Least Atom has an influence on the 
motion, rest and direction of every body in the Universe” “motes, 
or straws and such little things, may be for some great uses in the 
whole course of things, throughout Eternity,” that therefore “great 
wisdom . . . is necessary. ... And then to show how God, who 
does this, must be necessarily Omniscient, and know every, the least 
thing, that must happen through Eternity.” The interest in theology 
in the notes on science is not merely incidental to the studies of 
nature; the whole scheme is fundamentally theological.?® The real 
interests and powers of Edwards are already evident in these rec- 
ords from his college days, and his final philosophy (perhaps one 
should say theology) had, in its general outlines, been adopted before 
his Senior year at Yale. 

In discussing Edwards’ defection in youth from the path which 
it is imagined he might have entered; namely science, much is made 
of his confession that from childhood his mind “had been full of 
objections against the doctrine of God’s sovereignty,” and that later 
he was converted to a glad acceptance of this dogma. Such a con- 
fession from a deeply conscientious and introspective Calvinist, look- 


™ See Dwight, The Life of President Edwards, pp. 708-714 for this whole argument. 
P Sections 14, 23, 27, 38, 44, 45, 47, 49, 51, 52 for examples. 
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ing back from pious heights upon his youth, must not be taken too 
literally. Vagrant thoughts, such as would inevitably come to a keen- 
minded boy, assume sinister shapes in the recollections of the de- 
votee. There are many indications that in early youth Edwards 
entered the religious path, in which, barring minor deviations, con- 
sisting mainly in lapses from high seriousness, he walked to the 
grave. He recalls “seasons of awakening” experienced when he was 
only seven or eight years old.*° The tone in which he speaks of per- 
sons joining the church in a letter, written during such an “awaken- 
ing” in his father’s congregation when Edwards was thirteen, makes 
it appear that he was then already a member of the church himself.2” 
Dwight, who takes the great Calvinist’s confession of youthful de- 
linquency from faith very seriously, is worried by his inability to 
find “the precise period when he [Edwards] regarded himself as 
entering on a religious life.” “He no where mentions,” continues 
Dwight; “nor have I found any record of the time, when he made a 
public confession of religion.” The reason obviously is that Ed- 
wards joined the church very young, a not uncommon thing in that 
day, and hardly recollected a time when he was not committed to 
religion. Mr. Van Doren seems to think that the important moment 
was “On Saturday, 12 January, 1723,” when, says Mr. Van Doren, 
“he made his solemn dedication,” and quotes from Edwards’ diary 
these words: “I have been before God, and have given myself, all 
that I am, and have, to God; so that I am not, in any respect, my 
own.” Mr. Van Doren then comments, “He had taken the great 
step of his life; he had given up once for all the secular aspirations 
which might have hindered him in his career as the last High Priest 
of American Calvinism.”*? The quotation above from Edwards’ 
diary under the date January 12, 1723, upon which the assertion that 
this was the all-important day in Edwards’ life rests, omits a very 
important sentence. Beside what has been quoted, Edwards wrote, 
“I have this day, solemnly renewed my baptismal covenant and self 
dedication, which I renewed when I was taken into the communion 
of the church.”** Edwards certainly did not feel that he had taken 
* Rogers, op. cit., p. liv. ia Ibid., p. lviii. 
™ Sereno E. Dwight, The Life of President Edwards, p. 58. 


Carl Van Doren, Selections from Franklin and Edwards, p. xvii. 
* The Works of Jonathan Edwards, edited by Henry Rogers, p. Ixvii. 
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the “great step of his life.” This was not a dedication, but a re-dedi- 
cation; the vows which had been made at his baptism, and those 
which he had registered when he entered the church, were renewed. 
This was not an inauguration, but a step in his religious experience. 
He himself added in the diary for that day, “I gave myself to God 
in my baptism, and I have been this morning to him, and told him, 
that I gave myself wholly to him.” He was not facing about, but 
simply taking another step in the direction in which he had walked 
since childhood. There never was a time when religion was not his 
primary concern. 

There seems to have been a thin vein of scientific interest in the 
man, but, as Alexander V. G. Allen has put it, “Science and meta- 
physics do not interest him as ends in themselves, but as subordinated 
to a theological purpose. The God consciousness was the deepest sub- 
stratum of his being,—his natural heritage from Puritan antecedents, 
coloring or qualifying every intellectual conviction he attained.”*4 
He never formally renounced science, as he had never consciously 
espoused her. His lode of mysticism widened and deepened, in ac- 
cordance with the promises of his youth. There are two types of 
mystics—the trite designations, radical and conservative, indicate 
their difference. In the one the inner light burns so steadily and 
' bravely that orthodoxies become insignificant; Luther and Roger 
Williams, not to mention Jesus, are examples. Of the other, and 
more common type, Newman is a representative. Mystics of this 
kind usually have a logical temper; they demand logical certainty, 
and so they rush into the solidest orthodoxy at hand, fearful that the 
least disturbance of their philosophic foundations will necessitate 
logical movements which will bring their mystical superstructure 
down in ruins. Edwards is distinctly of this latter type; he was ra- 
tional but not adventures. His whole life was marked by a gradual 
and logical hardening of his theological shell to protect the precious 
mystical flame within. That such a man was, or ever could have 
been, a “remarkable scientific observer” seems, despite his possession 
of some powers of observation, highly questionable. 


= Alexander V. G. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, p. 6. 


FRANCIS HOPKINSON AND THE 
ANTLFEDERALISTS! 


GEORGE E. HASTINGS 
The University of Arkansas 


N 1920 Edward Hopkinson, Esq., of Philadelphia, removed from 

the house at 1924 Spruce Street, in which the family had long 
resided, to the Gladstone Apartment at Eleventh and Pine, where 
he now lives. The attic of the house on Spruce Street, like most at- 
tics, had been used as a storeroom for discarded furniture and other 
odds and ends. When this accumulation was cleared out, there came 
to light a small and very old chest, which had lain hidden away so 
long that the family had forgotten its existence; and in this chest 
was found about twenty manuscripts in the handwriting of Francis 
Hopkinson. 

The collection consists of miscellaneous notes, letters to the press, 
speeches, and essays. Some of these have been published; others, so 
far as I know, have not. Among the most interesting of the unpub- 
lished manuscripts are two political sketches written in 1788 when 
the question of the ratification of the new Federal Constitution was 
agitating the thirteen states. 

The early months of 1788 were the most exciting part of what 
John Fiske has called “The Critical Period of American History.” 
The Federal Convention, after a session lasting from May 25 to 
September 17, 1787, had submitted the Constitution to Congress, with 
a recommendation that the document be referred for final ratifica- 
tion to state conventions chosen by the people. It had also recom- 
mended that when nine states had ratified the Constitution, the new 
government, consisting of these nine states, should go into oper- 
ation. Congress on receiving the Constitution had promptly carried 

>I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness arid express my thanks to the following per- 
‘sons who have helped me in collecting material for this article: Edward Hopkinson, Esq., 
of Philadelphia; Mr. Burton Alva Konkle, of Swarthmore; Mr. Bunford Samuel, Librarian 
of the Library Company, Ridgway Branch; Mr. Ernest Spofford, Librarian of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania; Miss Jim P, Matthews, Associate Librarian of the University of 
Arkansas; Mr. Edward W. Mumford, Secretary of the University of Pennsylvania; Pro- 


fessor Herman V. Ames, of the University of Pennsylvania; and Professor Hyder E. Rollins, 
of Harvard University. 
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out the wishes of the framers by voting unanimously that it be trans- 
mitted to the state legislatures and by them referred to state conven- 
tions chosen in the manner suggested by the Federal Convention. 

Congress sent the document to the states on September 28, 1787. 
Delaware ratified it on December 5,” Pennsylvania five days later; 
New Jersey, Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Maryland 
followed in succession. On June 21, 1788, New Hampshire raised 
the number of ratifying states to nine, and thus assured the adop- 
tion of the Constitution; and on June 26 and July 26 Virginia and 
New York added their formidable strength to the Union. 

The days during which the fate of the new government was be- 
ing decided were most exciting; the contest was fierce, the event 
uncertain. Even in Pennsylvania, the second state to ratify the Con- 
stitution, the Federalists and Anti-Federalists carried on a contro- 
versy so violent that it threatened to become a civil war. Hopkinson, 
a partisan of the Federalists, defended the Constitution in several 
pamphlets, the most notable of which was The New Roof, and 
greatly annoyed the Anti-Federalists by ridiculing them and by 
making public the identity of one of their number, James Work- 
man, an instructor in the University, who had been publishing a 
series of abusive letters signed “Philadelphiensis.” This exposure 
brought upon him the wrath of the Anti-Federalist pamphleteers, 
the ablest of whom was Samuel Bryan, author of the “Centinel” 
papers. 

To tell the whole story of the contest between Hopkinson and 
his opponents would require more space than is available here,” but 
enough has been said to account for the acerbity of the two attacks 
on the Anti-Federalists that follow. l 

The first of these, “Literary Intelligence Extraordinary,” was in- 
spired by a truly extraordinary “poem” that appeared in The Inde- 
pendent Gazetteer on February 19, 1788, following a news item 
copied from The Boston Gazette: 

> The dates of ratification given in this paper are derived from The Debates on the Fed- 
eral Constitution, edited by Jonathan Elliott (Philadelphia, 1901), I, 319-335. 


* For a detailed study of the whole contest see J. B. McMaster and F. D, Stone, Penn- 
sylvania and the Federal Constitution, 1787-1788 (Philadelphia, 1888). 
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The Grand Federal Edifice. 


With the highest satisfaction we announce to the public, that the Con- 
vention of this commonwealth, on Wednesday at five o'clock, P.M. 
assented to, and on Thursday ratified the Constitution proposed by the 
late Federal Convention. On this pleasing event, we beg leave to con- 
gratulate the public, and to express our sincere wishes, that the general 
joy which it has diffused through all ranks of citizens, may be an 
auspicious omen of the superior advantages which shall result from the 
establishment of such a Federal Government, as this Constitution pro- 
vides. Boston Gazette. 

The motion for ratifying was declared in the affirmative, by a majority 
of nineteen. 

In consequence of which the Boston folks had a GRAND Procession— 


There they went up, up, up, 
And there they went down, down, downy, 
There they went backwards and forwards, 
And poop for Boston towny! 


This grand intelligence reached Philadelphia on Saturday evening 
last, when the bells of Christ Church were rung— 


Here they rung, rung, rung, 

And here they bobb’d about, abouty. 
Here were doubles, and majors, and bobs, 
And heigh for ’delphia city! 


If this atrocious parody on an old nursery rhyme* was not writ- 
ten by a Federalist for the purpose of rendering the Anti-Federalists 
ridiculous, it was soon made to serve that purpose. Hopkinson hailed 
it as a masterpiece written by a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of the State of Pennsylvania, and wrote the following pom- 
pous account of the circumstances under which it was composed: 


*T was interested to find this rhyme in Richard Harris Barham’s “The Bagman’s Dog,” 
The Ingoldsby Legends (Oxford edition, London, 1905), p. 196. ' 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


Extraordinary 

On the first of January 1788, it was determined in a certain Seminary 
of Learning to institute a Professorship of Poetry & the Belle Lettres [sic]. 

As this was intended to be only an honorary Appointment (the 

Gratuity being only a Barrel of strong Beer per Quarter to the Professor) 
it was left to the present Faculty to determine which of their Members 
should fill the new Chair. 
-The Faculty, having conven’d for the Purpose, it was moved & agreed 
to that the Candidates should compose probationary Odes to be exhibited 
on Monday the 18" of February, & that this new Professorship should 
be awarded to the Author of the most approved Performance. 

‘On the Day of Decision it appeared that none of the Professors except 
D" D———— had enter’d the Lists, & that he had only two of the Tutors 
for his Competitors.: So that there were but three probationary Odes pro- 
duced on this Occasion. These being read & considered, the Ballots were 
taken, & D"! D———’s Performance was declared the most worthy, by 
a very decided Majority. And on the Day following his admirable Ode 
was given to the impatient Public.” 

The Doctor had chosen for his Subject the grand Procession made at 
Boston on the Adoption & Ratification of the proposed federal Consti- 
tution by the State of Massachusetts. This judicious Choice gave the 
Doctor Room for a full Display of his truly sublime & extensive Genius, 
& he has exerted himself accordingly; as will fully appear by exhibiting 
the Ode itself verbatim & literatim. 


Strophe 
“There they went up, up, up, 
And there they went down, down, downy, 
There they went backwards & forwards 
And poop for Boston Towny. 


Anti-Strophe 
Here they rung, rung, rung 
And here they bob’d about, abouty 
Here were Doubles, & Majors, & Bobs 
And heigh for ’delphia City.” 
Notes by the learned Scriblerus 
“There they went up, up, up”— 


“Hopkinson here inserted a note: “See MF Oswald's impartial Gazetteer for the roth of 
February.” 
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, In this Line the Poet seems to aim at a topographical Description of 
the City of Boston, where there are (or if there are not there ought to be) 
three Hills; for he positively asserts that the grand Procession went up, 
up, up~-three Times. It must be confest however, that it is still doubtful 
whether they went up three different Hills or only three Times up one 
& the same Hill, for the Text will admit of either Construction—but what 
seems to favour the Idea of three Hills is, that, otherwise, the Line would 
probably have been thus. There they went ap & down, up & down, up 

` & down: because if there is but one Hill, they must certainly have come 
down after the first going up, before they could go up again a second 
Time—& so also of the third Time. 
` “And there they went down, down, downy” 
To be sure, if they went up, they must necessarily come down again. 
“There they went backwards & forwards” 

That is, on the level Ground. The Author keeps his Procession con- 
stantly in Motion, & gives them every possible rectilinear Direction viz 
Up & Down, Backwards & Forwards. Some Commentators have observed 
that it must have been very difficult for so large a Body of People to 
walk backwards, that is, with their Faces looking contrary to the Line of 
their March; but this Criticism arises merely from a Misunderstanding 
of the Word backwards as applied by the sublime Doctor in this place. 
It’s [sic] Import here is exactly the same as if one should ask—where is M" 
Such a One?—& the Answer should be, he is just gone backwards—This 
Construction is fully supported by the second Word of the next Line.. .. 

“And roor for Boston Towny” 

This fundamental Stroke of Wit is pop’d so suddenly upon the courte- 
ous Reader, that it cannot but afford him the most unexpected and agree- 
able Surprize. The ingenious Author hath by a single Word not only 
converted this sublime Stanza into a genuine Epigram, but himself also— 
for the Characteristic Mark of an Epigram is that it carries it's Wit 
in it’s Tail. 

“Here they rung, rung, rung” 

Who can read this beautiful Line, wherein the Sound is truly an 
Echo to the Sense, without fancying that he hears the College Bell in 
full Swing—rung—rung—rung—& ca. 

“And here they bob’d about abouty” 

Still ingeniously descriptive; for a[s] the ringing of a Bell cannot 
properly be called Music, neither can this Line properly be called Poetry— 
a kind of bobbing Line—beautiful beyond the rules of Art. 
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“Here were Doubles, & Majors & Bobs” 


The Doctor’s high Learning in Steeple Harmony is here display’d— 
& surely none will dispute his right to an exalted Station amongst the 
Brethren of the Rope. 

“And heigh for 'delphia City” l 

’Delphia poetice pro Philadelphia. The abreviation [sic] of lengthy 
& troublesome Words is a License claim’d by Poets ancient & modern. 
The Elison in this place was not only necessary to the Rhythmus of the 
Verse, but elegant beyond Conception. 

The Promotion of the worthy Doctor to so respectable a Chair did 
not fail to produce Epistles of Congratulation from his grateful Pupils, 
in English & in Latin, in Prose & in Verse. The following Address in 
the Latin Language will serve for a Sample of these Performances. 

“Spectabili et venerando Viro Domino I. D. Preceptori et Professori 
in Universitate; Salutes tot, quot sunt in Dolio Sextarii, et etiam plus- 
culum. 

Gaudeo, Magister singularissime noster, multum gaudeo, quod 
Doctores et Professores nostri learnedissimi, in Sapientia profundissima 
Universitatis, promoverunt Dominationem vestram ad Cathedram Poesis 
et Literarii. 

Triennium est quod fui sub Virga vestra cum multa patientia; reminis- 
cens Proverbium, castigo quia amo; et nunc, licet indignus, volo gratulari 
tibi supra novam vestram Dignitatem. 

Nos Discipuli vestri expectamus, et in Expectatione, gavisi sumus, quod 
nunc Divitia et Delectamentum Poesis patefacerunt nobis, et quod in 
futuro docebis nobis tussire, sternutare, sputare, et etiam bombizare, vel 
crepitare, vel potius poopare, secundam vestram Dictionem poticé et ryhth- 
meticé, ut saepe audivimus te, Magister venerande, poopare in Schola 
nostra. i 

Quando legi Carmina elegantissima quae composuistis, supre Proces- 
sionem Bostoniensem quomodo fui admiratione repletus! et dixi in Corde 
meo, hic est, equidem, Ingenium ingens—hic est Homo cunctos tran- 
cendens. 


“The suggestion made in my book, The Life and Works of Francis Hopkinson (Chi- 
cago, 1926), p. 403 n, is a mistake which I can explain most simply by referring the reader 
to the reply made by Samuel Johnson when he was asked how he happened in his Diction- 
ary to define “pastern” as the knee of a horse. Mr. Edward Mumford, Secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, informs me that in 1788 the only instructor in the University of 
the State of Pennsylvania having the above initials was James Davidson, A.M., Professor 
of Greek and Latin. I have not been able to learn anything about Professor Davidson’s 
political views. It may be that he was made the butt of the joke because of Hopkinson’s 
hostility to the classics, or rather to the manner in which they were taught in his alma 
mater. Sce The Life and Works, pp. 412 ff., particularly pp. 419-420. 
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Lege, lege, Lecter candide Verba haec pretiosae 
‘Hic iverunt sursum, sursum, sursum, 
Ibi iverunt deorsum, deorsum, deorsum, 
Et poop pro Civitate Bostoniensis.’ 


Oh elegantissime et sublimissime Vir! Nec Homerus, nec Pindarus, 
nec Virgilius, nec non Horatius Flaccus unquam scripserunt similios 
Versiculos. f 

Vita longa, Honores laureati, Cerefbra] primaria in magna abun- 
dantiâ, et Ventrem capasissimum, abundantiam illam magnam continere, 
tibi optamus. 

Datum ex Universitate. 

Mar. 26%: 1788. 


Pennsylvania ratified the Constitution on December 17, 1787, but 
the Federalists of that’ state managed to suppress their exultation 
over their triumph, at least to some extent, until the ratification of 
the document by New Hampshire, on June 21, 1788, brought nine 
states into the union and insured the establishment of the new gov- 
ernment. Then, on July 4, they celebrated their victory in a “Grand 
Federal Procession,” made up of eighty-seven divisions, consisting 
of floats; allegorical groups and figures; bands and military organi- 
zations; state, national, and foreign officials; delegations from 
various societies; and representatives of the different trades and 
professions. The celebration was under the direction of Hopkinson, 
who wrote a detailed “Account” of the event, which he published in 
The American Museum of July, 1788, and later included in his col- 
lected writings.” l 

The second unpublished manuscript, evidently written just after 
the author had completed “An Account of the Grand Federal Pro- 
cession,” gives the following description of an imaginary proces- 
sion of the opponents of the Constitution: 


“As the Public have been presented with a full Account of the federal 
Procession of the 4" of July last [1788], I see no Reason why the 
Antifederalists should not also display their Sentiments as express’d by 
the Grand antifederal Procession which took place on the Night of 
Saturday the 5**. It is true this Parade was not so splendid as that ot 
the preceding Day, neither was it an Exhibition of such public Notoriety; 


"Il, 349-401. 
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because to avoid the Heaz of the Season, it was performed in the Night. 
But audiet alterem Partem:—Let the Antifeds have fair Play. Why should 
not the Sallies of their Fancy and the Fruits of their Imagination be pre- 
served on Record as well as those of the Party to which they are opposed. 
Justice has a Hand for the weak as well as the strong. 


Having taken my stand in a convenient Place, I took note of every 
Circumstance, & from these Notes, assisted by frequent Enquiries, I am 
enabled to give the following Account of this 


Granp ANTIFEDERAL Procession 


On Saturday the 5** of July, 1788, at 10 o’Clock at Night, the Members 
who were to compose this solemn Cavalcade met at the House of the 
Hon. * * * * #8 in Third Street the Corner of New Street, where a 
sumptuous Entertainment was prepared consisting of a large Dish of 
Lacedemonian Broth, an elegant Hotch Pot & Rhode Island Cheese. 

After Supper the following Toasts were drunk vt, 

Tt The State of R— I— 

2% The State of N— Y— 

3% The Antifederalists thro’ out the United States 

4 Confusion to the New Government & to the 
Conspirators who form’d it. 


At 45 Minutes after Ten, the Company left the festive Board & 
repair’d to the back Yard to form the Procession; &, at Eleven o’Clock, the 
Front of the Cavalcade issued from the Gate—of which the following 
is an exact Detail. 

I. 


Two Antifederalist [sic] walking Arm in Arm representing the States 
of R I & N Y: & carrying paper Flags with the 
Names of those States inscribed—that of R I being highly 
ornamented with curious Penmanship. 


II 


A Band of Music consisting of four Hurdy Gurdies, two Jews Harps 
and a Banjoe—playing the dead March in Saul. 




















"Judge George Bryan, a leading Anti-Federalist. 

New York did not ratify the Constitution until July 26, 1788. Rhode Island sent no 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention and remained out of the union until May 29, 
1790. In making up his procession, Hopkinson for some reason omitted North Carolina, 
which withheld ratification until November 21, 1789. 
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A magnificent Cart: drawn by two Mules wearing Labels of Buckram 
on their Foreheads with ornamented Cyphers composed of the Letters 
R I and N Y. On a two legged Stool fixed on the front of The Cart, & 
cover’d with an old scarlet Cloak, sat the Hon. * * * * #10 in his Robes— 
bearing in his right Hand a black Staff, surmounted with a Wreath of 
Hemlock—immediately under the Wreath a Label inscribed Centinel, in 
large Letters. On the front Board of the Cart were Figures emblematical 
of Anarchy & Confusion curiously designed & neatly painted—with a 
Motto—white Letters on a black Scroll: 

“By these we rise.” 


IV 


A Corps of Six Antifederalists, 1 abreast, commanded my Major 
B—_—41__a]l ve .Papers in their Hats, inscribed—“No new 
Roof.” 

Vv 


John N—————n Esq™* upon a large Jack Ass drest in a Robe made 
of State Certificates and Paper Money carrying a Staff & Flag made of 
old Rags thus emblazon’d—In a Field Or a Book of Arithmetic, proper— 
open—Leaves sable—bearing in Letters Arcent these Words— 


“Eleven for-—that’s Odd; 
“Two against—'tis Even so.”'4 


Crest, Justice holding a Pair of Scales, proper. In one Dish a Guinea— 
in the other, a Paper Bill. Motto 
“Death & Paper, pay all Debts.” 


Supporters, two Crutches, one inscribed, “Public Credit”—the other— 


“This or none.” 
VI 


A Boy leading a Skunk by a String, followed by J. D. S—-—— 
Esq.'* carrying a Staff ornamented with Skunk Weed—a Scroll pendant 
from the Staff with this Inscription 


* Samuel Bryan, the “Centinel,” was a son of Judge George Bryan. 

^ Major Alexander Boyd, a prominent Anti-Federalist. See The Pennsylvania Packet of 
November 16, 1787, for a reference to an attack that had been made on Boyd’s house by 
a mob, probably of Federalists. 

™ A reference to Hopkinson’s political allegory “The New Roof.” See The Miscelläneus 
Essays (Philadelphia, 1792), II, 282-322. 

*’ Possibly John Nicholson. 

= Hopkinson made a slip here. On July 5, 1788, the odds were ten to three. 

** Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant. 
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“But should this fail 
PU whisk my Tail 
And strive to stink them out.”'® 


VII. 


Two Printers’ Devils, distributing the 
ODE 
“Here we go up, up, up 
“And here we go down, down, downey” [sic] 
&c—&c—&c (See the Independent Gazeteer [sic] 
of the rọ? of Febru” last.) 


VI 


Col. E————r Od," carrying a large green Staff, on the Top 
a Cap of Liberty made of coarse Crocus; underneath the Cap a Paste- 
board Flag, on which was highly painted the Demon of DeramarTIon on a 
yellow Ground with Wings extended, & having Apes Ears, & Cat's 
Claws—and several Trumpets at her Mouth—underneath a Scroll with 
the Motto—“Liberty of the Press” and above, two Raven’s Quills cross’d. 
In the Sinister Corner of the Flag was represented a Range of Mountains 
—and over the Mountains “Twenty Thousand Men”—The Letters 
trac’d out, but the Lines not fill’d.up.® 


IX 

A Boy leading a Fox, followed by J. B. S——h Esq.,’° with a 
Paper in his Hand endorsed CA-SA. 
X 

M" B——n W——n,” wearing a Fool’s Cap, highly decorated, 


in the Front of the Cap with this Inscription. 
“Mens insana in Corpore sano.” 


* These lines are from an unpublished fable in verse, found in the second of the vol- 
umes of Hopkinson manuscripts owned by the Henry E. Huntington Library. The title and 
one or ‘two pages are missing, but the five pages that remain tell the story of a cur and a 
skunk who joined in a conspiracy against a cat, but later fell out with each other. In my 
opinion the fable is a disguised account of an unsuccessful attempt made in 1780 by 
Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant and others to deprive Hopkinson of the office of Judge of Ad- 
miralty. See my biography of Hopkinson, pp. 257-262 and 310-311. 

= Colonel Eleazer Oswald, editor of The Independent Gazetteer. 

* Referring to a prédiction made by the Anti-Federalists that the western counties, 
which opposed the Constitution, would rise in armed rebellion if the state convention rati- 
fied it. See Hopkinson's “An Intercepted Letter from the Author of the Centinel to his 
Friend in County,” in The Miscellaneous Essays, Il, 323-328. 

“Jonathan Bayard Smith. 

= The reference here is evidently to James Workman, author of the “Philadelphiensis” 
letters, Perhaps he is given “B—n” as a first name because Hopkinson believed him to be 
dominated ‘by Judge George Bryan. 
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XI 


Tue LEARNED PROFESSIONS 
The Rev? D* E———g” carrying a Cushion striped black and , 
white, a large Folio Book—open On the sinister Page these Words— 
“Vox Populi, Vox Diaboli”—and on the Dexter Page these Words—“In 
the Minority we put out Trust.” 


XII 
Dr H———n”? with a crape Hat-band, black Scarf and White 
Gloves—& a Badge in his Hat decorated with Mementos surrounding 
an Inscription in these Words 


“Our Skill hath fail d” 


XII 
A Deputation from the Wheel Barrow Society?? each wearing a 
Knave of Hearts in his Cap inscribed—“Liberty forever”—clos’d the Rear 
of this GRAND ANTIFEDERAL PROCESSION. 
The Line of March began at the Intersection of Third Street & New 
Street, & proceeded from thence to the Hospital, where MT B————n 
W———n delivered the following 


ORATION 

The new Roof! the new Roof! Oh the new Roof!—Shall Denis 
gogues, despising every Sense of Order & Decency, frame a new Roof?— 
If such bare fac’d Presumption, Arrogance & tyranical Proceeding will 
not rouse the People, the Goad & the Whip—the Goad & the Whip 
should do it—but they are careless & insecure Sinners, whom neither 
Admonition, Entreaties or Threatenings can reclaim—Sinners consigned 
to unutterable Woe—Where is that pusillanimous Wretch who can submit 
to such Contumely—Oh the ultima Ratio Regum—Oh, the Days of 
Nero!—Ah, the Days of Caligula!—Awful Crisis!—self important Nabobs 
—diabolical Plots & secret Machinations!—Oh the Architects—the Archi- 
tects—they have seized the Government, secured Power, brow beat with 
Insolence & assume Majesty—Oh the Architects!—We shall be treated as 
conquer’d Slaves—we shall be made to pass under the Yoke—& they will 
leave their Gluttony & Riot to attend the pleasing Sport.— —~Blow the Trum- 


™ Dr. John Ewing. 

= Probably Dr. James Hutchinson. 

| This is Hopkinson’ s name for the convicts in the Philadelphia prison. Oa February 20, 
1788, he published in the Pennsylvania Gazette “Objections to the Proposed Plan of a Fed- 
eral Government,” a political skit purporting to be an account of a meeting of the Wheel- 
barrow Society, which he called “the most numerous and respectable body” that had as 
yet “combined formally to avow and publish a disapprobation of [the] new constitution.” 
Because Judge Bryan and James Workman were Irish, Hopkinson gave the members of 
the “Society” Irish names. “Objections” is in The Miscellaneous Essays, Il, 329-335. 
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pet—sound the Alarm—I will cry Day & Night—Attend to my Words 
ye Woman labouring of Child—ye sick Persons & young Children— 
behold! behold the lurking Places—the ie a asa Lust of Dominion— 
infernal Designs & Conspiracies! 

Figure to yourselves, my friends, a Man with a Cow and a Horse— 
Oh, the Roof;—Oh the Battlements thereof;—they will fall upon his 
Cow—they will fall upon his Horse and wound them, and bruise them 
and put them to Death—and the poor Man will perish with Hunger— 
Do I exaggerate?—No truly—Europe, Asia and Indostan deny it if you 
can. Oh Heaven! What a Monster is Man! a being possest of knowledge, 
Reason, Judgment and an immortal Soul—What a Monster is Man! 
But the Architects—the Architects—Curse on the Villains! They are 
Despots, Sycophants, Jesuits, Tories, Lawyers—Curse on the Villains]— 
‘Oh! Ah; Ah! Oh!”?4 

After the Oration, the Procession returned to the Place from whence 
they came, & from thence to the Place of ———. 

The whole was conducted with the utmost Decorum, and the Cere- 
mony entirely completed by Twelve o’Clock. 

SPECTATOR. 


Although the “Literary Intelligence Extraordinary” and the de- 
scription of the “Grand Antifederal Procession” may not greatly 
enhance Hopkinson’s literary reputation, they should be preserved 
for at least two reasons. 

In the first place, they are original. Dignified arguments for and 
against the ratification of the Constitution are numerous, and so are 
abusive tirades like the speech of Philadelphiensis, but humor of 
the sort employed in these two squibs can hardly be found except 
in the writings of Francis Hopkinson. 

In the second place, they should help to correct an erroneous idea 
of Hopkinson’s personality that is held by many people. John 
Adams in a letter to his wife once described Hopkinson as “one of 
your pretty, little, curious and ingenious men,” and asserted that his 

H This “oration” is the only part of the skit found in The Miscellaneous Essays, where 
it is awkwardly inserted at the end of the serious political allegory “The New Roof” (II, 
309-312). In a footnote Hopkinson describes the speech as a burlesque of a communication 
from “Philadelphiensis” published in The Independent Gazetteer of December 12, 1787. The 
speech is followed (pp. 312-319) by the actual letter of Philadelphiensis, which is only a 
little less violent and incoherent than the burlesque. A comparison of the version of the 


speech given here and that found in The Miscellaneous Essays reveals many differences and 
shows how carefully Hopkinson edited his collected writings. 
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head was “not bigger than a large apple.” This amusing letter?” has 
been frequently quoted and has given most students of American 
literature the impression that Hopkinson, in spite of the fact that 
he was a member of the Continental Congress, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, an important executive officer during 
the Revolution, and a Federal judge under President Washington, 
was in reality a dainty little aesthete and dilettante, with prim and 
ladylike manners. 

Hopkinson was a small man, but he was far from being effemi- 
nate, as everyone knows who has read The Miscellaneous Essays. 
This fact has been pointed out by more than one of his biographers; 
it may be emphasized here. Neither of these sketches is coarse 
enough to shock any. but the ultra-fastidious, but neither is the 
work of a Miss Nancy. Both, on the other hand, display the same 
traits of character revealed in Hopkinson’s better-known works— 
common sense, patriotism, courage, and a sort of cheerful pugnacity 
mellowed by tolerance and humor. 


™ Familiar Letters of John Adams and His Wife Abigail Adams (New York, 1876), pp. 
216-217. 


‘NOTES AND QUERIES 


MARGARET FULLER TO SARAH HELEN WHITMAN; 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


GRANVILLE HICKS 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


From June, 1837, to December, 1838, Margaret Fuller taught at the 
Green Street Academy, Providence, Rhode Island.* During this stay in 
Providence, she met Sarah Helen Whitman (1803-1878), already known 
as a poet and later the fiancée of Edgar Allan Poe.? The following letter, 
hitherto unpublished, is in the possession of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society. The personal references in the closing paragraphs are unfor- 
tunately obscure. 


Jamaica Plain 
27th Jan’y, 1840. 
My dear Mrs. Whitman: 

It has always seemed to me unnatural to write to more than one 
person at a time. Either I am engrossed in a correspondence or good 
for nothing in it. I am not excited by the thought as by the face of 
the companion. I pray you forgive my being a bad correspondent 
in consideration of my being a ready talker. 

Your article? looks very fair in print and is, I am told, much 
commended, but I fear Orestes B[rownson]* pays in nought more 
solid than praise. Such was the case and, on beginning this year 
when he applied to several persons to aid him, I know he offered 
no more glittering bait. But I will inquire. 

There are few German books for sale in Boston, now Bartlett® 
has given up his shop. You will be more likely to find them at 
Behr’s® in New York. The vol. of Tieck could not I presume, be 
bought, you might get it from the library of Harvard University, if 


* Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1884), 79-93. 

a See Caroline Ticknor, Poe’s Helen (New York, 1916). 

7 A review of Conversations with Goethe, in the last years of his Life (translated from 
the German of Eckermann by S. M. Fuller, Boston, 1839), The Boston Quarterly Review, 
MII, 20-57 (January, 1840). 

* Orestes Augustus Brownson (1803-1876), at the time a Unitarian minister, had founded 
The Boston Quarterly Review in 1838. 

° George O. Bartlett had had a bookstore at 133 Washington Street. 

° Charles de Behr had a bookstore at 94 Broadway. 
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you have a friend there. I send you a book of mine, one of Richter’s 
finest works. I think its fancy, humor, and sweet humanity will de- 
light you. You can keep it till April, you will find it quite a study, 
for Richter loves to coin words, and seeks his thought even in the 
most distant mint. 

You joke about my Gods and Goddesses but really my class in 
Boston’ is very pleasant. There I have real society, which I have not 
before looked for out of the pale of intimacy. We have time, pati- 
ence, mutual reverence and fearlessness enough to get at one an- 
other’s thoughts. Of course our treatment of topics is superficial but 
good, I think as far as it goes! I took up the Grecian mythology as 
a good means of opening a vista to the plain I sought and the topics 
were pursued thus:® 


Jupiter—Creative Energy, Will 

Apollo—Genius 

Bacchus—Geniality 

Venus Urania—Ideal Beauty 

Cupid and Psyche—Redemption of the soul by human experience 
Venus again on which they wrote as well as talked 

Pallas very inadequately treated. 


I then availed myself of a good oppor’y to drop the Mythology, and 
begin again by dividing the universe into 

Poesy, Philosophy, Prose 

then Poesy (following Coleridge’s classification) into Poetry, 
Music, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and the histrionic art. We 
then took up Poetry and, after some consideration of its different 
forms, are taking up the poets. Shakespeare and Burns next time. 
This in reference to some discussion of the words satire wit and 
humor called up by the question given out for last time, Whether 
there be any such thing as satirical poetry? I wish you would write 
and send me your definitions of poesy, poetry, wit and humor, fancy 
and imagination. 

I wish you would come to town and be present at one of these 
conversations. 

"For a description of this class sec R. W. Emerson et al, Memoirs of Margaret Fuller 


Ossoli (Boston, 1860), I, 319-351. 
"See sbid., I, 333-334, for a similar but more inclusive list. 
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As soon as Mr. Emerson’s lectures? are over I am to take that 
eve’g to give readings from Goethe’s works on the Fine Arts to a 
small circle. 

These sort of things suit me very well. I also read some fine 
books, have now and then some thoughts and see some good people. 
So I am more good-natured than when you knew me, for then I 
had less leisure, less sympathy and less congenial pursuits. I still 
intend to come to P[rovidence] in order to show myself in this more 
favorable light, in April or May, probably. You must invite Lorenzo 
Da Ponte*® to meet me. — By the way Belshazzar tarried in his way 
— did he see any fresh script of Upharsin — or where is he! 

I am sorry to hear such reports of my friend Miss —— [sic]. 
I trow it is no part of Xty. to deny your neighbor’s claim to be reli- 
gious his own way. But I dare say she does herself injustice as was 
the case in the days of my acquaintance with her. She was inclined 
to insist, persist, and dogmatize too much in conversation, but in her 
heart I thought very desirous to do justice and find truth. Your 
circle at P[rovidence] is too narrow and you are too close together 
and jostle too often to see one another fairly. I used to be much 
annoyed, while there, by habits of minute scrutiny unknown in 
wider circles and, meseems, very injurious to fairness of view. 

I have now written all day and my poor fingers are sadly tired. 
This is a longer, if not a better letter than you ever before rec’d from 
me. I hope you will not be ungrateful but write soon to yours truly 





Margaret F A 


- ° Lectures on “The Present Age.” ; 
“This may refer to Lorenzo L, Da Ponte (1803-1840), professor of Italian literature at 
the University of the City of New York, now New York University; but it is also possible that 
Miss Fuller is referring to some friend of Mrs. Whitman’s under the name of the Italian 
poet, Lorenzo Da Ponte (1749-1838). 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. DISSERTATIONS on InprvipvaL AUTHORS: 
Kate Chopin. D. S. Rankin (Pennsylvania). 
Bret Harte and the Western Short Story. Rodger Walterhouse 
(Chicago). 
The Early Work of Henry James. Cornelia Kelly (Illinois). 
Abraham Lincoln in Poetry, Drama, and Fiction. Roy P. Basler 
. (Duke). 
John Howard Payne. E. A. Grant (Harvard). 
Walt Whitman and the Bible. Gay W. Allen (Duke). 
II. Dissertations on Topics oF A GENERAL NATURE: 
The Chicago Novel. Lennox B. Gray (Chicago). 
The Establishment of Orthodoxy in Massachusetts. P. G. E. 
Miller (Chicago). 
The Literature of the Great River. F. W. Lorch (Iowa). 
The Southern Mountaineer in Fiction. Rosa Lee Walston 
(Duke). 
The Study of American Immigrant Autobiographies. H. C. 
Davidson (Chicago). 
The Washington Press in the Jacksonian Period. C. H. Smith 
(Duke—American History). 
HI. Dissertations COMPLETED: 
Early American Social Satire. Thelma Kellogg (Radcliffe, 1929). 
. James Fenimore Cooper as Social Critic. John Ross (California, 
1929). 
The Vocabulary of Samuel Sewall from 1673-99. R. D. ta 
(Chicago, 1927). 
TV. Orrer Researcu IN Procrsss: 
Thomas Holley Chivers. Lewis Chase (Duke) and S. Foster 
Damon (Brown). 
The Works of A. Bronson Alcott. To be edited by Austin War- 
ren (Boston University). 
The Elder Henry James, his letters, etc. Austin Warren (Boston 
University). 
A Biography of Bret Harte. G. R. Stewart (California). 
Hawthorne’s American Note-Books. Randall Stewart (Yale). 
Literary Activity in the Confederacy. J. L. King (Denison). 
Ernest E. Letsy, Bibliographer. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


N THE November, 1929, number of American Literature (1, 312- 
313) will be found the names of the periodicals included in this 
quarterly list of articles. Two new periodicals have been added to the 
list: The Palimpsest and The Romanic Review. A number of titles 
from magazines not on our list have been added by the Managing 
Editor, who will welcome information about other such titles. 
Again the Editors wish to thank those men who have done the 
greater part of the work involved in the preparation of this bib- 
liography, particularly Mr. Clarence Gohdes, who has gone through 
an unusually large number of periodicals. Dr. Theodore A. Zunder 
(Hunter College) is now covering the periodicals formerly assigned 
to Professor Ollive Mabbott. 


I. 1607-1800 


Taylor, G. A., “Abstracts from Suffolk County (Mass.) Court Files of 
Three Hundred Years Ago,” Notes and Queries, CLVU, 21-22 (July 13, 
1929). 

Abstracts of records from 1629 to 1635. 

[Rocer Wiis] Ernst, James E. “New Light on Roger Williams’ 
Life in England,” The Rhode Island Historical Society Collections, 
XXII, 97-103 (October, 1929). 

Reprints of letters written by Roger Williams, from the Egerton MSS. in the British 

Museum, 

Z. H., “Eliot’s Indian Bible,” More Books (Bulletin of the Boston Public 

. Library), IV, 217-222 (June, 1929). 
A brief account of John Eliot, the translator of the Bible, and the variant editions, with a 
facsimile of the first page of Matthew in the Indian language. 

Anonymous, “New York City’s First Poet,” The New York Times 
Magazine, November 3, 1929, p. 16. 


A brief appraisal of the work of Jacob Steendam, who published a volume of poems in 
New York in 1659. ‘ 


Anonymous, “The Preface to The Bay Psalm Book,” More Books (Bul- 


letin of the Boston Public Library), IV, 223-229 (June, 1929). 

Richard Mather's original draft, in the Boston Public Library, is now first published with 
a brief prefatory note and a facsimile of the first page of the manuscript. The substance of 
the preface is a justification of psalm singing in churches. 
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“Letters of the Byrd Family,” The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, XXXVII, 28-33, 101-118, nae 301-315 (January-Octo- 
ber, 1929). (To be continued.) 


Seybolt, Robert Francis, “The Second Commencement at Brown Uni- 
versity,” The Rhode Island Historical Society Collections, XXII, 3 
(July, 1929). 

. A review of a contemporary account of the second commencement, held at Providence, . 
appearing in The Massachusetts Gazette and Boston Post Boy and Adventurer for September 
24, 1770. 

[Benjamin Frankin] “Letter of Benjamin Franklin to Philip Mazzei,” 
The William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, IX, 
323 (October, 1929). 


Meyer, E., “L’Amérique d’aujourd’hui prédite en 1777” La Grande 
Revue, CXXX, 604-609 (October, 1929). 


King, Henry Safford, “Echoes of the American Revolution in German 
Literature,” The University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, XIV, 1-193 (July, 1929). 

An elaborate study of the rebellious German literature of the first portion of the nine- 
teenth century in its relation to the American Revolution. There is an attempt to estimate 
the attitudes of the chief German writers of that period toward the American war, in which 
German mercenaries had taken part. 

[Prie Frenzau] Grundy, J. Owen, “Philip Pica Jersey Patriot and 
Poet of the Revolution,” Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, N.s. XIV, 481-488 (October, 1929). 

A sketch of Freneau’s life with special reference to his residence in New Jersey, and a 
plea for the preservation of his grave in Monmouth County, 

Howay, F. W., “Voyages of Kendrick and Gray in 1787-1790,” The 
Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXX (June, 1929). 

The movements of the ships “Columbia” and “Washington,” the first American vessels 
reported to have circumnavigated the globe. 

Pipes, Nellie B., “Later Affairs of Kendricks: Barrell Letters,” The Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, XXX (June 1929). ; l 
Letters dealing with the adventures and movements of the ship “Washington” after the 

discovery of the Columbia River. 

Brown, Herbert R., “Elements of Sensibility in The Massachusetts Mag- 
azine,” American Literature, I, 286-296 (November, 1929). 

The Massachusetts Magazine was “a shrine for the worship of. sentiment and sensi- 
bility.” 

Wyatt, Edith Franklin, “The First Man Novel,” The nidata 


Monthly, CXLIV, 466-475 (October, 1929). 
An account of Gilbert Imlay’s The Emigrants, or the History of an Emigrant Family, 
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published in England in 1793, with a summary of the plot and of Imlay’s life and literary 
work, The author makes no mention of the earlier Power of Sympathy or the Triumph of 
Nature, published at Boston in 1789. 

McDowell, Tremaine, “An American Robinson Crusoe,” American Lit- 


erature, I, 307-309 (November, 1929). 

The Female American, or the Extraordinary Adventures of Unca Eliza Winkfield, pub- 
lished in London in 1765 and in Newburyport, Mass., in or about 1790, “is indebted to 
Robinson Crusoe for episodes as well as for diction.” 


II. 1800-1870 


[Coorer] Goggio, Emil, “Cooper’s Bravo in Italy,” The Romanic Review, 
XX, 222-230 (July-September, 1929). 


Clavel, M., “Du nouveau sur Fenimore Cooper,” La Revue Anglo- 
Américaine, VI, 532-537 (August, 1929). 


[Por] Lemonnier, L., “Edgar Poe et les Parnassiens français,” La Revue 
de Littérature Comparée, IX, 728-736 (October-December, 1929). 


Roberts, W., “A Dumas Manuscript: Did Edgar Allan Poe Visit Paris?” 
The London Times Literary Supplement, November 21, 1929, p. 978. 
See also the issue for November 28, 1929, and The New York Times for December 15, 

1929, section 1, p. 7, and December 22, 1929, “Dumas on Poe’s Visit to Paris,” by T., O. 

Mabbott. 

[Emerson] Cestre, C., “La Pédagogie d’Emerson,” Annales de L’ Uni- 


versité de Paris, IV, 302-318 (July-August, 1929). 


Cestre, C., “Le romantisme d’Emerson,” La Revue Anglo-Américaine, 

VII, 1-18 (October, 1929). 

Emerson’s personality as revealed in his work is clearly romantic. The article is to be 
continued. 

Carpenter, Frederic I., “Immortality from India,” American Literature, 

I, 233-242 (November, 1929). 

“One Hindu idea” is traced “from its source in the Indian Scriptures, through the writ- 
ings of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and so into the current of modern American poetry and 
thought.” The two poems with which the article is especially concerned are “Brahma” and 
“Hamatreya.” 


Cutler, Dorothy B., “An Unpublished Letter of Emerson,” The Yale 
University Library Gazette, IV, 15-17 (July, 1929). 
Hotson, Clarence, “Emerson and the Doctrine of Correspondence,” The 


New Church Review (Boston), January, April, July, and October, 1929. 


Hotson, Clarence, “Emerson’s Title for ‘Swedenborg, ” The New Church 

Life (Bryn Athyn, Pa.), July, 1929. 

Other selections from Mr. Hotson’s study of Emerson and Swedenborg have appeared 
in Studies in Philology (January, 1929) and The New England Quarterly (April, 1928, and 
April, 1929). Other parts are to be published in 1930 in Studies in Philology, The New 
Church Review, and The New Philosophy. 
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[Tuoreau] Winterich, John T., “Romantic Stories of Books, Second Se- 
ries, II, Walden,” The Publishers’ Weekly, CXVI, 1363-1368 (Septem- 
ber 21, 1929). 

[Marearer Futter] Cairns, W. B., “The ‘Dryad Song, ” American Liter- 
ature, I, 305 (November, 1929). 

A poem ascribed to “the Transcendental Margaret” was actually written by Miss Margaret 

Fuller, of Norwich, Connecticut. 

[Merve] Paltsits, Victor Hugo (editor), “Family Correspondence of 
Herman Melville 1830-1904,” The Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, XXXIII, 7 and 8 (July and August, 1929). 


Extracts from the Gansevoort-Lansing Collection in the New York Public Library, con- 


- taining some of the correspondence of the Gansevoort, Lansing, Van Schaick, Melville, and 


other related families. 


Starke, A. H., “A Note on Lewis Mumford’s Life of Herman Melville,” 

American Literature, 1, 304-305 (November, 1929). 

Mr. Mumford's unscholarly use of sources is noted. 

[Emmy Dickinson] Chadwick, Helen, “Emily Dickinson: A Study,” 

The Personalist, X, 256-269 (October, 1929). 

Something of Emily Dickinson's early background and family life is very briefly sketched; 
more biographical than interpretative. 

Prescott, F. C., “Emily Dickinson’s Further Poems,” American Literature, 

I, 306-307 (November, 1929). 

The editing of Further Poems is questioned with special reference to the line divisions of 
the poems. 

Wells, Anna Mary, “Early Criticism of Emily Dickinson,” American Lit- 

erature, 1, 243-259 (November, 1929). 

“Until 1900 . . . discussion of Emily Dickinson in the magazines was fairly plentiful. It 
was after the turn of the century that for fifteen years she became almost as obscure as she 
had been during her life.” “It was the fifteen years of obscurity between 1900 and 1915 
that led to the popular misconception that no one before our own generation had appreciated 
Emily Dickinson.” 

[Wurman] Blodgett, Harold, “Walt Whitman in England,” The Ameri- 

can Mercury, XVII, 490-496 (August, 1929). 


Whitman's English reputation contrasted with his American during his lifetime. 
Catel, Jean, “L'atelier de Walt Whitman,” La Revue Anglo-Américaine, 
VI, 527-530 (August, 1929). 
Harrison, Richard Clarence, “Walt Whitman and Shakespeare,” PMLA, 
XLIV, 1201-1238 (December, 1929). 
“I propose, first, to show that Whitman had assimilated a great body of the poetry of 
Shakespeare, . . . and, second, to point out that his conception of Shakespeare as the soul 


. of... a ‘feudal,’ . . . in juxtaposition with his own ideal of a democratic literature, 
became an actualizing motive . . . at the base of his work.” 
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Anonymous, “Edward Carpenter,” The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
XXI, 18 (July 5, 1929). 

A notice of the death at Brighton of a friend of Whitman. 

[AmmrosE Berce] Wilt, Napier, “Ambrose Bierce and the Civil War,” 
American Literature, 1, 260-285 (November, 1929). ` 
The author has attempted “to trace Bierce’s actual war experiences; to examine his auto- 

biographical sketches in the light of the official records . . . and to try to determine how 

much of the material is from Bierce’s remembrance of the events, and how much of it is 
taken from the writings of others on the same subject.” 

[Miscettanzous] Anonymous, “Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets,” 
School and Society, XXX, 290-291 (August 31, 1929). 

A note on the work of the Audubon Society. 

Anonymous, “Opera, Love, Jealousy, and Teeth,” The Literary Digest, 
CIH, 20 (October 19, 1929). 

Remarks about Lorenzo da Ponte’s libretto of Mozart's Don Giovanni. 

Anonymous, “A Shrine Celebrated in Song,” The New York Times 
Magazine, November 19, 1929, p. 23. 

_A sketch of the “little Brown church” at Bradford, Iowa, which inspired the hymn, “The 

Little Brown Church in the Vale,” of Dr. W. S. Pitts, 1864. 

Allan, Mrs. Elizabeth Preston, “Notes on William Alexander Caruthers” 
(with an introductory note by V. L. Parrington), The William and 
Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, IX, 294-297 (October, 
1929). 

Barkley, A. H., “Constantine Samuel Rafinesque,” Letters: A Quarterly 
Magazine (University of Kentucky), II, 30-36 (August, 1929). 


Fessler, W. Julian, “Captain Nathan Boone’s Journal,” The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, VII, 58-105 (March, 1929). 

An account of an expedition into Oklahoma and Kansas made by the youngest son of 

Daniel Boone in 1843. 

Forenian, Carolyn Thomas, “Notes of Interest concerning Peter P. Pitch- 
lynn,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, VII, 172-174 (June, 1929). 
Pitchlynn was a Choctaw Indian mentioned in Dickens's American Notes. 

French, J. M., ““Tenting on the Old Camp Ground? A Story of the 
Song and its Writer,” New Hampshire: The Granite State Monthly, 
April, 1929, pp. 123-127. ` 

Galpin, W. F., “Letters concerning the ‘Universal Republic, The Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XXXIV, 779-786 (July, 1929). 

Ten letters, edited and annotated, between Mazzini and Gerrit Smith concerning the 
former’s schemes for a “Universal Republic.” The article also serves as a preliminary report 
on the Gerrit Smith Papers recently acquired by Syracuse University. This collection con- 


tains letters from “men like Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, John J. Astor, William Ladd, 
and Horace Greeley.” 
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Gohdes, Clarence, “A. Brook Farm Labor Record,” American Literature, 
I, 297-303 (November, 1929). 
A list of the names of residents at Brook Farm from May, 1844, to May, 1845, is repro- 
duced from a manuscript “Series Account of Time” found in the Harvard Library. 


Hawkins, Richmond Laurin (editor), “Unpublished Letters of Alexis de 
Tocqueville,” The Romanic Review, XX, 351-356 (October-December, 
1929). 

Four of the five letters are addressed to Americans; among them is Charles Sumner. For 

other letters of de Tocqueville, also edited by Mr. Hawkins, see The Romanic Review, XIX, 


195-217. 

Hughes, Robert M., “Inaccurate Numerations in The Southern Literary 
Messenger,” The William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine, IX, 217 (July, 1929). 


Lee, Mary, “John Brown Rests amid the Mountains,” The New York 
Times Magazine, October 20, 1929, pp. 7, 23. 
The farm house at North Elba, N. Y., where Brown is buried; relics preserved there; a - 
résumé of his life. 


Morton, J. B., “William Cobbett,” The London Mercury, XX, 176-185. 
A brief review of Cobbett’s life and work with a casual reference to his residence in 
America. 
Peffer, Susan, “Dion Boucicault,” Letters: A Quarterly Magazine (Uni- 
versity of Kentucky), II, 7-18 (August, 1929). 


Sage, W. N., and Elliott, T. C., “Governor George Simpson at Astoria in 
1824,” The Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXX (June, 1929). 


Details of Oregon discovery, exploration, commerce, settlement, with mention of men 
prominent in this work, 


[A Letter from] “Beverley Tucker to Wyndham Robertson,” The Wil- 
liam and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, IX, 126 (April, 
1929). 

Turner, Lorenzo Dow, “Anti-slavery Sentiment in American Literature 
prior to 1865,” The Journal of Negro History, XIV, 371-492 (October, 
1929). 

Zeydel, Edwin H., “George Ticknor and Ludwig Tieck,” PMLA, 892- 

gor (September, 1929). 
“The relations of Tieck to George Ticknor . . . deserve more than passing comment, 
and form an interesting chapter in the history of German-American literary contacts.” 
III. 1870-1990 

[Marx Twain] Clemens, Cyril, “The True Character of Mark Twain’s 

Wife,” The Missouri Historical Review, XXIV, 40-49 (October, 1929). 


The article contains several letters of Mrs. Clemens, complete or in part, as well as five 
brief letters from Mark Twain himself. 
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Gaither, Rice, “New Steamboating Days on our Rivers,” The New York 
Times Magazine, November 10, 1929, pp. 4-5, 20. 
The “steamboatin’ days” of Mark Twain; historic boats and their use in literature; the 
boats of the new age. 
McKay, Donald, “On the Vanishing Trail of Tom Sawyer,” The New 
York Times Magazine, October 27, 1929, pp. 8-9. 
A résumé of Mark Twain's pictures of Hannibal, Mo., and a picture of the modern town, 
“now-a city, no longer drowsing.” 
Lorch, Fred W., “Lecture Trips and Visits of Mark Twain in Iowa,” 
The lowa Journal of History and Politics, XXVII, 507-547 (October, 
1929). 


Samuel Clemens in Iowa from 1867 to 1890, recorded in minute detail. 

Lorch, Fred W., “Orion Clemens,” The Palimpsest, X, 353-386 (October, 

1929). 

Four brief articles. 

(Henry James] Walbrook, H. M., “Henry James and the Theatre,” The 

London Mercury, XX, 612-616 (October, 1929). 

The ‘author asks why “such a master of the long and short story and so perceptive a 
critic of the plays of other writers” should have had so little success as a dramatist. 
[Witu1am James] Evans, Elizabeth Glendower, “William James and his 

Wife,” The Atlantic Monthly, CXLIV, 374-387 (September, 1929). 

Correspondence and personal reminiscence. 

[Eucene Fern] Goodrich, Mary, “The Vogue in Revival,” The Overland 

Monthly, LXXXVII, 271-272 (September, 1929). 

Unpublished anecdotes and a facsimile of the poem, “Gaston's Remorse,” together with 
a pen sketch—all by Eugene Field. 

[Miscet.anzous] Anonymous, “The Legend of Buffalo Bill,” The Lon- 

don Times Literary Supplement, October 17, 1929. 

The growth of the legend is traced with frequent, though incidental, references to 
American literature. 

Garland, Hamlin, “Roadside Meetings of a Literary Nomad,” The Book- 

man, LXX, 138-152 (October, 1929). 

A view of literary Boston in the early eighties. This is the first of eight instalments of 
Hamlin Garland's reminiscences. 

Holden, W. C., “Frontier Journalism in West Texas,” The Southwestern 

Historical Quarterly, XXXII, 206-221 (January, 1929). 

The article is based on publications that appeared between 1870 and 1900. 


Orrick, J. B., “Matthew Arnold and America,” The London Mercury, 
XX, 389-397 (August, 1929). 


A rapid review of Arnold’s visit to, and opinion of, America, including his estimates of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, etc. 
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IV. 1900-1929 

[Amy Lower] Isoré, Pierre, “L’originalité d'Amy Lowell,” La Revue 
Anglo-Américaine, VI, 317-326 (April, 1929). 

{Epwin Aruincron Rosinson] Cestre, C, “Le dernier poème d’Edwin 
Arlington Robinson: Cavender’s House,” La Revue Anglo-Améri-. 
caine, VI, 489-507 (August, 1929). 

Cavender’s House is “un poème de l'âme.” Like his master TON Robinson dis- 
covers the infinite in the splendor of “Pidéal moral. 

Hammond, Josephine, “The Man against the Sky—Edwin Arlington 
Robinson,” The Personalist, X, 178-184 (July, 1929). 

Somewhat rhapsodic insistence upon the wholesome hopefulness underlying Robinson's 
melancholy tone. 

[Miscettanzous] Austin, Mary, et al., “Southwestern Culture: A Sympo- 
sium,” The Southwest Review, XIV, 474-494 (July, 1929). 

Views of twelve advisory editors on the question: “Can or should the Southwestern land- 


scape and common traditions develop a culture recognizable as unique, and more satisfying 
and profound than our present imported culture and art?” 


Babbitt, Irving, “Coleridge and the Moderns,” The Bookman, LXX, 113- 
124 (October, 1929). 


The doctrine of creative spontaneity has made for psychic jeans to recover 
humanistic truth, there must be imitation “of the type that implies a supersensuous model 
imaginatively apprehended.” 


Brock, H. I., “Back-stage in the Realm of Miracles,” The New York 
Times Magazine, November 24, 1929, pp. 8-9. 
A general treatment, without specific application to American problems of the theater. 

Brock, H. I., “Sherlock Holmes Returns to the Stage,” The New York 
Times Magazine, November 10, 1929, pp. 14, 20. 

A popular sketch of William Gillette as actor and playwright, at the age of seventy-five. 

Cazamian, Louis, “L’Humour de New-York,” La Revue Anglo-Améri- 
caine, VI, 393-405 (June, 1929). 

Cowley, Malcolm, “The Escape from America,” Books (The New York 
Herald-Tribune literary supplement), VI, 1, 6 (November 10, 1929). 
“Escape” as presented in Our Business Civilization, by James Truslow Adams; Dance of 

the Machines, by Edward J. O'Brien; This Ugly Civilization, by Ralph Borsodi; and in the 

work of other writers. 


De Vis, Leo, “Is Modern Poetry Sense?” The Honolulu Mercury, I, 51-55 
(November, 1929). 


Edman, Irwin, “Our Foremost Philosopher at Seventy,” The New York 


Times Magazine, October 13, 1929, pp. 3, 23. 
A sketch of the life and personality of John Dewey. 
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Eliot, T. S., “Experiment in Criticism,” The Bookman, LXX, 225-232 
(November, 1929). 
“The various attempts to find the fundamental axioms behind both good literature and 

good life are among the most interesting ‘experiments’ of criticism in our time.” 

Field, Ben, “Charles Fletcher Lummis,” The Overland Monthly, 
LXXXVII, 197-203 (July, 1929). 
An appreciation of a Los Angeles writer. 

Johnson, A. Theodore, “Realism in Contemporary American Literature: 
Notes on Dreiser, Anderson, Lewis,” The Southwestern Bulletin 
(Memphis, Tenn.), September, 1929, pp. 3-16. 


Kendall, Carlton, “California Pioneer Poetess,” The Overland Monthly, 
LXXXVII, 229-230 (August, 1929). 
An appreciation of Ina Coolbrith, who died on February 22, 1928; with a brief account 
of her life, her poetry, and her literary acquaintances. 


Law, Robert Adger, “Mrs. Peterkin’s Negroes,” The Southwest Review, 
XIV, 455-461 (July, 1929). 


“Her stories are uncolored by any open desire to uplift the negro race or the American 
people.” 

Lovett, Robert Morss, “The Evolution of Evelyn Scott,” The Bookman, 

‘LXX, 153-156 (October, 1929). 

“Externally regarded, her technique may be explained by reference to imagism and to the 
recognition of the unconscious in expressionism . . . but internally considered, it is clear 
that it is a highly individual and personal expression.” 

Maurice, Arthur Bartlett, “Samuel Hopkins Adams,” The Bookman, 

LXX, 275-278 (November, 1929). 


Shafer, Robert, “Our American Humanists,” Books Abroad, III, 330-331 
(October, 1929). 
Primarily a review of Louis J.-A. Mercier, Le Mouvement Humaniste aux Etats-Unis 

(Paris, 1928). 

Woodward, Kathleen, “Anna Katharine Green,” The Bookman, LXX, 
168-170 (October, 1929). 
A brief personal account of a writer of mystery stories, 

Woolf, S. J, “A Writer of Thrillers Talks of Crime,” The New York 
Times Magazine, November 10, 1929, pp. 6-7, 23. 


An interview with Edgar Wallace on fact and fiction in detective stories. 


V. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Anonymous, “A Hundred Years Ago: American Pronunciation,” The 
Spectator, September 21, 1929, p. 364. 
A report of Captain Basil Hall's differences between English and American pronunciation 
in 1829 as observed in an American school-reom. 
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Boatwright, Moody C., “The Gerius of Pecos Bill,” The Southwest Re- 
view, XIV, 419-428 (July, 1929). 
-Pecos Bill, hero of cowboy tall tales, was closely akin to the better known Paul Bunyan. 
Dolph, Edward Arthur, “The Songs that the A. E. F. Used to Sing,” 
The New York Times, November 10, 1929, pp. 8-9, 19. 
Popular consideration of the genesis and spread of this traditional poetry, with illustra- 
tions from some of the more printable songs. . 
Kurath, Hans, “A Bibliography of American Pronunciation (1888-1928),” 
Language, V, 155-163 (September, 1929). 
Larkin, Margaret, “Edna May’s Songs,” The Nation, CKXIX, 382-383 
(October 9, 1929). 
“Song ballets” on contemporary labor conflicts in North Carolina. 
Miller, William Davis, “Thomas Mount and the Flash Language,” The 
Rhode Island Historical Society Collections, XXII, 3 (July, 1929). 


This deals with William Smith’s Voluntary Confession of Thomas Mount, who was 
hanged for burglary, and the language of the Flash Company of London, a secret code used 
among criminals, 

Niles, John Jọ, “The Passing of the Street Cry,” Scribner's Magazine, 

LXXXVI, 265-271 (September, 1929). 

An excursus into American traditional and popular literature as seen in the vanished 
vendors’ cries of the streets. 


Short, O. D., “Origin of the Term ‘Hoosier,’” The Indiana Magazine of 
History, XXV, 101-103 (June, 1929). 


Wilson, Charles Morrow, “Elizabethan America,” The Atlantic Monthly, 

CXLIV, 238-244 (August, 1929). 

_Elizabethan survivals and the language, ways of living, manners, and character of the 
lower Appalachian and Ozark regions. f 
Withington, Robert, “‘Portmanteau’ and ‘Pseudo-Portmanteau’ Words,” 

Notes and Queries, CLVII, 77-78 (August 3, 1929). 

“ ‘Portmanteau’ words are formed by telescoping two words in such a way that both will 
be suggested at once.” Examples are drawn mainly from the work of Carl Sandburg, Dean 
Briggs, and Conrad Aiken. 

Wright, Muriel H., “Some Geographic Names of French Origin in Okla- 

homa,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, VII, 188-193 (June, 1929). 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


Angell, James R, “The Contribution of the American College to our 
National Life,” School and Society, XXX, 659-668 (November 16, 
1929). ; 

Contains a note on the influence of the college upon American authors of the nineteenth 
century. 
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Cazamian, Louis, “The Aims and Methods of Higher Literary Studies,” 
The Rice Institute Pamphlet, XVI, 1-45 (January, 1929). 


These three lectures-—“The Lure of Sources,” “The Object of Criticism,” and “Eugenius; 
or Everybody his own Critic’—were delivered at the Rice Institute on January 3, 4, and 5, 
1929. They are included in Professor Cazamian’s Criticism in the Making, which is re- 
viewed in this issue of American Literature. 


Goodrich, F. L. D., “Doctoral Dissertations as a Problem in Library Ad- 
ministration,” The Library Journal, LIV, 936-938 (November 15, 1929). 


Heyl, Lawrence, “Sources of Information Covering Research in Progress 
and University Dissertations,” School and Society, XXIX, 808-810 
(June 22, 1929). 

Lists sources of information in the related fields of American history, economics, etc. 

Lathrop, Margaret M., “Wayside—The Home of Three American Au- 
thors,” Old-time New England, XX, 51-64 (October, 1929). Illus- 
trated. 


Putnam, Herbert, “American Libraries in Relation to Study and Re- 
search,” The Library Journal, LIV; 693-698 (September 1, 1929). 


Raunick, Selma Metzenthin, “A Survey of German Literature in Texas,” 
The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXIII, 134-159 (October, 
1929). 


The article contains three chapters: I. The Earliest Writings, I. Writings between 1850 
and 18go, and III. Writings since 1890. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Lire or Amsrose Brerce. By Walter Neale. New York: Walter Neale. 
1929. 489 pp. $5.00. 

Portrair oF AMBROSE Bierce, By Adolphe de Castro. New York: The 
Century Company. 1929. 351 pp. $3.50. 

Brrrer Brerce. By C. Hartley Grattan. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 1929. 291 pp. $2.50. 

Amprose Bierce: A Biography. By Carey McWilliams. New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni. 1929. 335 pp. $3.50. 

Amprose Bierce: A Bibliography. By Vincent Starrett. Philadelphia: The 
Centaur Company. 1929. 177 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Neale’s Life of Ambrose Bierce is properly not a biography but a 
character study of the “Bierce as I Knew Him” type. He is indeed too 
scrupulous for a biographer. After stating the grounds for conjecturing 
that Bierce may have married his secretary, Miss Christiansen, at Rock- 
ville, Md., he adds: “Of course I never undertook to examine the records 
of that town in order to discover whether the vital statistics revealed a 
marriage between them. I had no wish to break down any barrier of 
privacy.” And again in combating the view that Bierce met his death 
in Mexico he rejects George Sterling’s assertion that Bierce took out a 
passport for that country with the remark, “I have not made inquiry at 
the State Department, thinking it hardly desirable to do so, since the 
probability is very remote that Bierce should have applied for a pass- 
port. ” With this attitude toward the function of a biographer, Mr. Neale 
is hardly likely to add to the facts long known in regard to Bierce’s 
life. 

In his discussion of Bierce’s character, however, Mr. Neale is not 
under the same limitations. He is both disconcertingly frank and singu- 
larly contradictory. For example, after confessing that he holds aristo- 
cratic prejudices and syrapathizing with Bierce’s delight in discovering 
that his colonial ancestors in New England were slave-holders, he tells 
us also that “Bierce had neither the instincts nor the manners of a 
gentleman.” He agrees with the German critic Sheffauer that Bierce 
had “a high sense of honor,” “a fine sense of chivalry,” and adds, “In 
pecuniary matters, for example, he seemed to me impeccable.” Yet he 
pictures Bierce as accepting Hearst’s pay check while neglecting to turn 
in copy until “in common decency” he had to resign; and as restrained 
from publishing a vivisection of Hearst “by some lingering sense of 
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decency that forbade him to set fang to the hand that had fed him for so 
many years.” Again, writes Mr. Neale, “I should say that he was a dis- 
tinctly ungrateful being.” “He was selfish, self-centred. . . . His acts of 
generosity, which were numerous, involved no sacrifice on his part. 
And he could be distinctly ungenerous . . . even to his friends, when his 
own comfort would not have been disturbed by generosity.” Yet he was 
“essentially a noble man. He was incapable of any premeditated act of 
meanness”; but neither was he “temperamental.” “Invective was a weapon 
that he commonly used and frequently his were the methods of the 
blackguard, but his acts were seldom the result of uncontrolled passion.” 

But though Mr. Neale’s statements are confused, the total effect is not. 
The principle of incongruity, of which we see many examples in con- 
temporary fiction, serves to render Bierce comprehensible and to some 
degree. sympathetic. As of so many other people, generalizations in his 
case are often not borne out by particulars, and yet the former convey 

‘an impression which is undeniable. It is possible to see, through Mr. 
Neale’s effort to tell the truth about Bierce, the kind of man he actually 
was, to feel the imposing weight of his personality and the charm which 
he exercised in spite of his ridiculous poses, his consuming pride, his 
constant sense of grievance, and his general egotism. Bierce was a con- 
geries of humors, a masochist and a sadist, a paradox but not an enigma. 
Mr. Neale may contradict himself on every page, but we feel that he 
knew Bierce. 

De Castro and Neale knew Bierce at different periods, the former in 
San Francisco, the latter in Washington, but in their reports of their 
hero’s conduct and character they bear one another out. Between them, 
however, there is something less than respect and something more than 
scorn. De Castro was a dentist with literary aspirations, and declares 
himself responsible for bringing to Bierce’s attention the German original 
of The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter, upon the translation of 
which he asked Bierce’s help. It was published in 1901 in The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner under both names (but not that of the German author), 
and both appeared on the title page of the first edition, the only question 
being as to which should stand first. Later Neale became the publisher of 
Bierce’s collected works, and reissued The Monk as one of them, merely 
naming de Castro as collaborator, naturally to the latter’s disgust. De 
Castro gives a perfectly credible account of these transactions which 
Neale attacks in general terms: “He has succeeded in cementing Bierce’s 
name onto a dental chair. That he has done so notoriously, shamelessly 
and unjustifiably matters to him not at all.” Apparently one mystery of 
Bierce’s life, the authorship of his masterpiece, must be decided in de 
Castro’s favor. 
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In regard to the other mystery, the disappearance of Ambrose Bierce, 
Neale seems to have the better of the argument. In 1913 Bierce, then 
approaching seventy-two, expressed frequently a wish to visit Mexico and 
South America. He traveled southward and at New Orleans gave out an 
interview about his visits to the battlefields of the Civil War and his antic- 
ipation of seeing more battlefields in Mexico. He is said to have written 
to his secretary, Miss Christiansen, from Chichuahua for money. Then 
silence. Various stories have been told of his death in action, or by the 
firing squad, in the war between Villa and Carranza. De Castro declares 
that he saw Villa and obtained a somewhat cryptic corroboration of one 
of them. On the other hand, Neale assures us that the talk about Mexico 
and South America was pure camouflage, that Bierce was fully minded 
to end his own life before old age should render him helpless, and that 
he had selected in the Grand Canyon the place of death and burial, of. 
which he showed a photograph—where he would be protected from the 
vultures. ““Neale,’ he said earnestly, ‘vultures have been pecking at my 
vitals all my life, and I solemnly swear that the buzzards of the air, 
although not so foul as the human kind, shall not feed on my dead: 
body.’” This peculiarly Biercean speech adds a touch of corroboration 
to Neale’s theory, but in addition Neale points out the unlikelihood that 
Bierce, old and lethargic, not having been on a horse for years, would 
have thrown himself into one of Villa’s campaigns, or could have 
supported it for a day. He expresses doubts as to the letter from Chi- 
chuahua. Miss Christiansen never mentioned it to him, although he saw 
her frequently as Bierce’s legatee; and he submits that George Sterling 
certainly believed that Bierce had killed himself when he wrote his 
tribute, The Passing of Bierce, though later Sterling accepted the Villa 
story. On the whole, that legend must be attributed to the inspiration of 
journalism, eager to link up two events, the disappearance of Bierce and 
the Mexican Revolution. It belongs with the other figment of imagina- 
tion that Bierce served on Lord Kitchener’s staff in the’ World War. 
We can take permissible satisfaction in the thought of the pleasure both 
would have given to the Lierce who wrote In the Midst of Life. 

Both Neale and de Castro write from highly personal points of view. 
De Castro is unbelievably naif in his admiration. “He was intellectually 
perfect; and he was intensely human. He could perform marvelous 
mechanical feats. He was a superb poker player.” And again, “He had a 
high regard for the personality of Jesus, and frequently so expressed him- 
self in ‘Prattle’ ” And once more, “When Bierce wrote on any subject 
he manifested a learning that was not inferior to that of the author of 
the ‘Magnum Opus’ [the Instauratio Magna? ] and ‘Concerning the Ad- 
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vancement of Learning.’” Neale gives a great mass of reminiscence of 
conversations with Bierce, which does not change the accepted verdict 
that Bierce was a provocative, but not highly original thinker, belonging 
to the intellectual adolescence of the country, along with his contempor- 
aries, Robert G. Ingersoll and Mark Twain. Neale may be wrong in 
thinking that Bierce’s fame “will ultimately rest upon his work as a 
whole,” as satirist, wit, poet, and story-teller; but at all events he showed 
his faith by putting out the collected works of Ambrose Bierce in twelve 
volumes; and to his piety the material support of the author in his latter 
days and the present revival of his fame alike are due. 

Mr. Grattan’s Bitter Bierce preceded in publication the two books al- 
ready discussed. Recognizing the fact that Bierce’s reputation “is still 
chiefly sustained by the worst sort of following an author can have: he 
is the god of a cult,” he has “deliberately chosen to be exceedingly matter 
of fact.” He has given a biography of Bierce containing all the facts then 
available, a sensible discussion of Bierce’s literary theories and his practice 
in fiction, poetry, and criticism, and an equally sensible account of his 
thought on life, economics, politics, and religion. In the latter field 
Bierce is significant as a sign of revolt in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. His experience in London enabled him to bring back to America 
and San Francisco, a body of modern ideas which proved fecund. In 
literature his fame will be determined, by his art, an art severe, precise, 
explicit, unswerving in its appeal to the reader’s emotion. This art is seen 
at its finest in a dozen of the stories contained in Can Such Things Be 
and In the Midst of Life. It was this reliance on form which made 
Bierce unacceptable to the magazines of his time; it is the quality which 
justifies his claim to revival today. 

Mr. Carey McWilliams imitates Mr. Grattan in his detachment. His 
book is in sharp contrast to the passionate personal documents of Neale 
and de Castro. What his relation to Bierce was is not indicated, but he 
has collected reminiscences and impressions from many surviving sources, 
and has obtained access to a great number of letters. Above all, he has- 
read Bierce’s own published writings, not merely the volumes of col- 
lected works, but thousands of columns of “Prattle” and other journalistic 
stuff. ‘This material undoubtedly throws light on Bierce’s temperament, 
and on his attitude toward, and personal relations with people during his 
active career. In his use of Bierce’s fiction, however, Mr. McWilliams 
stretches the biographer’s prerogative beyond credibility. Readers of this 
magazine will remember Professor Napier Wilt’s brilliant and scholarly 
article in the November number, where he shows how Bierce’s Civil War 
material is drawn in part from memoirs of his chief, General W. B. 
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Hazen, in part from the articles on the Civil War which ran in the Cen- 
tury Magazine; and disposes of Bierce’s claims to certain actions as quite: 
inadmissible. Nevertheless, with all allowances, Mr. McWilliams is the 
best equipped and most critical biographer whom Bierce has yet found. 

He clears up many misunderstandings in regard to Bierce’s career. He 
shows that the expedition to Dakota had nothing to do with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and could not have been the origin of his hatred of Colis > 
P. Huntington. He explains the separation between Bierce and his wife 
as due to a misunderstanding which the former’s temperament made it 
impossible to clear up. He gives no weight to the scandal which gathered 
about Bierce’s name, and regards Mrs. Bierce as a wholly innocent and 
devoted woman. He discards the theory that Bierce was driven into mis- 
anthropy and a cult of the macabre by his domestic misfortunes—the sep- 
aration from his wife and the death of his sons. As to the authorship of 
The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter, Mr. McWilliams merely prints. 
Bierce’s statement concerning his rehandling of de Castro’s translation: 
“If there was as little of Dr. Von in his version as there is of him in mine, 
I am unable to conjecture what the original yarn was like.” He gives an 
account of Bierce’s relations with Miss Christiansen which excludes Mr. 
Neale’s innuendoes. He has no doubt that Bierce actually carried out 
his plan of going to Mexico, though he exhibits extreme reserve in regard 
to subsequent theories of his fate. 

Mr. McWilliams differs from Mr. Grattan in his estimate of the value 
of Bierce’s literary performance: “Many of his stories are commonplace. 
Some of them are actually unreadable today.” He holds that Bierce was 
the victim of a technical theory of the short story drawn from Poe, and 
` “frittered away his splendid energy and ability accommodating himself 
to a set of principles which did not align with his own feelings.” Mr. Mc- 
Williams regrets that criticism should have been so largely concentrated 
on Bierce’s stories to the neglect of his satire, but he admits that this satire 
was largely directed to the trivial and the temporary. It is after all as a 
personality that Bierce lives for his latest biographer. “Whether he was 
a great artist or not, he was indubitably a great man; and through his 
journalism he was the most original, forceful and important literary figure 
of his generation in the west.” Mr. McWilliams preserves a good many 
of Bierce’s sentences which substantiate this claim, for example, a com- 
ment on the Taft régime: “We had a most disgusting inauguration with 
blackguarding rampant, and today the newspapers print page after page 
of lickspittle adulation of Taft, Mrs. ‘Taft, the cub Tafts and everybody 
connected with the administration. I wish I could get the smell of my 
country out of my nose and clothing.” This is the true Bierce, with a con- 
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tempt for the complacency and silliness of his countrymen as salutary and 
tefreshing today as when it was written. 

Mr. Starrett’s bibliography of Ambrose Bierce is an invaluable record 
of his literary career through the devious ways of miscellaneous publi- 
cation. It is also an accurate manual for the collector to whom Bierce 
has suddenly become important. 


Rosert Morss Loverr. 
The University of Chicago. 


Furruer Poems or Emity Dickinson. Withheld from publication by her 
sister Lavinia, Edited by her niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi, and 
Alfred Leete Hampson. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Here in Amherst, the sloping street where Emily: Dickinson lived 
retired is now loud in summertime with automobiles speeding down into 
the valley, aiming for the heights beyond. (Amherst lies on the crown 
and slopes of a narrow plateau that was once an island in a prehistoric 
sea whose shores were formed by the great hills rising on all sides in the 
distance.) Occasionally an automobile is halted by the commemorative 
sign which has recently been placed in front of the house. What would 
Miss Dickinson think of that? Yet the red-brick, white-trimmed mansion 
keeps its old air of retirement, high above the hollow road and shielded 
by trees. So far it has lost no corner of its wide, up-and-down grounds 
where Emily evaded Amherst among her birds and flowers. An elderly 
gentleman, a friend of the family, tells me that in her later years, when 
there was a caller in the parlor, she would sometimes sit unseen in a 
little room behind, with the door ajar, interjecting sharp remarks at 
intervals when the conversation happened to interest her. The caller 
would be somewhat disconcerted. 

Her poems are similar interjections. They disconcert the reader 
beautifully. The present volume contains one hundred and fifty new 
pieces which in general are even more sketchy than the Complete Poems 
of 1924. Some passages the reader would like to label “school of Emily 
Dickinson” if he did not remember that, when her work as a whole 
is strictly viewed, that designation properly applies to most of it—such 
was her aptitude for poetic imperfection, for inadequately imitating what 
was best in herself. However, only a few of these new poems are 
inane, some are superb, and all are welcome, at least to devotees like 
myself. Madame Bianchi’s Introduction is pleasantly warm but sadly un- 
informative. We devotees should like to know just in what degree Emily’s 
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manuscript-form has been adhered tot Lacking this information, we may 
feel free to alter such alignments and pointings as seem to us unbearably 
ejaculatory. The dust-cover of the volume cites the London Spectator’s 
opinion (in 1923) that Miss Dickinson’s poetry is “the finest by a woman 
in the English language.” But this opinion dates itself. It belongs to an ` 
age when interjections are preferred to completely formed poems. 

Often I prefer them myself. But Miss Dickinson, in the deepest part of 
her poetic nature, did not. In one of the new pieces she terms her work 
not Poetry, but “Possibility, a fairer house than Prose.” And she knows 
that her imperfect mode does not mean richness of scope, as rash admirers 
fancy, but narrowness: 


The spreading wide my narrow hands 
To gather Paradise. 


The sequel of this comes a few pages later: 


The thrifty Deity 
Could scarce afford eternity 
To spontaneity. 


She gives us her best self-criticism, however, when now and then she 
writes with a full, simple, and lovely completeness. The poem I am about 
to quote has a profundity of intimation that makes the strained and 
cryptic suggestiveness of some other pieces seem merely clever. Its theme 
is the same as that of Christina Rossetti’s sonnet “A Soul,” though the treat- 
ment is vastly different. To place the two poems alongside each other 
is to bring out the special glory of each. In each case the writer is watch- 
ing, consciously or not, the pathetic foot-track of her own life through 
the world; but she views it impersonally and from above—with what I 
may call a divine-feminine tenderness: 

Twas the old road 

Through pain, 

That unfrequented one 


With many a turn and thorn 
That stops at Heaven. 


This was the town she passed; 
There, where she rested last, 
Then stepped more fast, 

The little tracks close pressed. 


Then, not so swift, 
Slow—slow—as feet did weary go, 
Then stopped—no other track. 


*See F. C. Prescott, “Emily Dickinson's Further Poems,” American Literature, 1, 306 
307 (November, 1929). 
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Wait! Look! Her little book, 
The leaf at love turned back— 
The very hat— 

And this worn shoe 

Just fits the track: 

Herself, though—fled. 


Another bed, a short one, 
Women make tonight 

In chambers bright, 

Too out of sight, though, 
For our hoarse Good Night 
To touch her hand. 


If one so desires one may find here merely that common theme of life 
and death, of love and joy and sorrow and painful growth, which is per- 
fectly rendered, again, in the marvellous little song of the Lily (“Through 
the dark sod,” etc.) Or, looking more closely into the lines, particularly 
the final stanza, one may catch the special poignancy of Emily’s own love, 
the love she found illicit for this world but not for the world of the unseen. 
The following perfect stanza from another poem, through which one hears 
very far in the distance the dusky silver cry of Juliet waiting for her 
banished lover, stops the reader’s breathing for a moment: 

The midnight’s dusky arms 

Clasp hemispheres and homes, 

And so 

Upon her bosom, One, 


And One upon her hem, 
Both lie. 


From this the poignancy carries over into this: 


A wife at daybreak I shall be; 

Sunrise, hast thou no flag for me? 

At midnight I am yet a maid— 

How short it takes to make a bride! 
Then, Midnight, I have passed from thee 
Unto the East and Victory. 


Midnight, “Good night” 

I hear them call. 

The angels bustle in the hall, 

Softly my Future climbs the stair, 

I fumble at my childhood’s prayer— 
So soon to be a child no more! 
Eternity, I’m coming, Sir— 

Master, I’ve seen that face before. 


Yet here enters a touch of what Emily calls her “smart misery”—as though 
“on the air, a bird had stamped her foot and cried ‘Give me!” When 
transcendent smartness shall go out of fashion again, many of Emily's 
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verses will go with it. Smartness is more pertinent to birds and flowers 
than to the depths of human love and sorrow and to the heights of God. 
Emily is sometimes too facilely familiar with Eternity, like her master 
Emerson. In the background of their writings lurks an unconscious 
spiritual pride which has nowadays proved itself to be a subtle and effec- 
tual enemy of the Eternal One’s presence to men and to poetry. It is the 
Yankee post-Protestant pride of short-cuts to deity, of attaining God with- 
out any human mediations. Emily herself throws a sudden adverse light 
upon that pride when once, and once only, the sheer weight of her love 
„and sorrow bends her to this simple prayer: 

. Only a shrine, 

But mine; 

I made the taper shine— 

. Madonna dim, to whom 


All feet may come, 
Regard a nun. 


Fitful rays from such a divine-human shrine, however, go all through 
her poetry. Her verses lighten toward it even when they are too cleyer, 
too Emersonianly enlightened, to arrive. Emerson, with his trumpet 
message for the new democracy, was not so near the central instincts of 
the common human heart as this lonely woman in her bird-and-flower 
garden—over there, above the now so clamorous road. In that garden, or 
further up the hillside among the trees, I catch gleaming outlines of a 
shrine where this low cry ascends: 


Wide prairies of the air 
Unbroken by a settler, 

Were all that I could see: 
Infinitude, hadst thou no face 
That I might look on Thee? 


When I passed the place recently at twilight, I felt that when she wrote 
the following of her love, she wrote better than she knew: 


Dark shall overtake the hill, 
Overtake the sky, 

Nature hesitate before 
Memory and me. 


G. R. Eruorr. 
Amherst College. 
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Tue Lrrerature or America: An Anthology of Prose and Verse. Edited 
by Arthur Hobson Quinn, Albert Croll Baugh, and Will David Howe. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. xxvii -++ 1397 + N60 pp. 
Two volumes or one. 

THREE CENTURIES or AMERICAN Poetry anp Prose. Revised edition. By 
Alphonso Gerald Newcomer, Alice E. Andrews, and Howard Judson 
Hall. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company. 1929. xvii -+ 907 pp. 


During the last ten years there have been published at least six books 
of selections intended for college classes, besides smaller collections for 
secondary schools. There is necessarily a certain sameness about these. The 
only practical format is a crowded two-column page that all the arts of 
publishers can make only moderately attractive. A large number of the 
selections, especially those from the poets, are bound to be the same in all 
collections unless the editor makes the worst of mistakes, and tries to be 
different rather than to include the most representative things. A com- 
parison must be mainly confined to consideration of total amount, minor 
matters of choice, arrangement, and critical apparatus. 

The Literature of America by Professors Quinn, Baugh, and Howe is 
one of the pleasantest of these collections to handle, particularly in the 
two-volume edition, and is the most comprehensive that has yet appeared. 
The number of writers included is slightly larger than in any other col- 
lection, and the selections are in many cases ampler. The choice both of 
men and of works seems to be on the whole what the ordinary teacher 
would expect and desire. There are no eccentricities designed to furnish 
talking points for a salesman. After the attention that has for years been 
given to minor New England writers one may notice with a feeling of 
poetic justice that the Pennsylvanians are stressed a little more than usual; 
and some instructors may even need to brush up a trifle before dealing 
with such names as those of Sally Wister, John Shaw, Lloyd Mifflin. 
There will be of course individual questionings regarding selections. Why, 
for example, was the fiction of Henry James represented only by the 
juvenile “Romance of Certain Old Clothes”? There will be still more 
difference of opinion as to the space allotted to recent writers. The statis- 
tically minded may notice that Lizette Woodworth Reese is represented 
by twelve titles and William Vaughn Moody by three, Theodosia Gar- 
rison by six and Olive Tilford Dargan by five and Amy Lowell and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay by two each. Or to take the fairer standard of 
pages, Percy Mackaye gets approximately eight, Moody four, Masters five; 
Miss Reese and Mrs. Garrison are given three each, Mrs. Dargan four, 
Miss Lowell a scant two, and Miss Millay less than one-half. But these 
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are matters for chatty discussion when nothing more profitable offers. It 
is the duty of an editor to apportion space according to his own best judg- 
ment not only of an author’s merit but of his significance—not always the 
same thing. No one will wholly agree with any editorial decision. In spite 
of individual differences over details most teachers will feel that this col- 
lection displays unusual soundness in the choice both of authors and of 
writings. 

The arrangement of selections is by periods and types, and this, though 
it has some advantages, leads to some confusion. Poe’s writings are to be 
found under three headings: poetry, tales, and essays. The “Philosophy 
of Composition” is put with essays rather than with “The Raven”; but 
Whitman’s prose preface to the first edition of Leaves of Grass is given 
with his poems. It was doubtless to keep Lowell’s prose in the same vol- 
ume with his verse that it was classified under “The Early Essay,” though 
all the specimens given were written after Appomattox, and the next vol- 
ume begins with “Lincoln and the Civil War.” The Preface states that 
“Those who wish to study American poetry, fiction, or essays will wel- 
come this arrangement. Those who prefer to treat individuals will readily 
assemble their work.” It is doubtful whether a volume like this will be 
used as much in type courses as in those that consider authors as wholes; 
and it might have been said, if all an author’s work had been put together, 
that those who preferred could readily sort out poetry, fiction, or essays. 

The matters that have been spoken of are minor, and are at best sub- 
jects for legitimate differences of opinion. For form, and choice and pro- 
portioning of content the verdict on this anthology must be one of high 
praise. In one respect, however, the work is a disappointment. For years, . 
though Americans have demonstrated their capacity for thorough schol- 
arly work, the feeling seems to have prevailed that any carelessly gathered 
approximations to the truth were good enough for a textbook. The notes 
to these selections continue this evil tradition. Absolute accuracy is an 
impossible ideal, and any critic who has himself attempted biographical 
or historical sketches hesitates to throw pebbles at others, knowing that 
stones may at any time crash through his own edifices. Still, the number 
of slips noticed in a bare half hour of reading in these notes gives rise to 
the suspicion that there may be many others that would appear to a more 
astute observer. Longfellow and Hawthorne were not classmates at Bow- 
doin (p. N2r) though their courses at that institution partly overlapped 
in time. The title of Lowell’s first collection of poems was A Year's Life, 
not A Year of Life (p. N25). The Dial was not “edited from 1840 to 1842 
by Emerson, and from 1842 to 1844 by Margaret Fuller, who represents 
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the devotional phase of the Transcendental poetry” (p. N26). The dates 
are reversed, and the remark on Margaret Fuller is the more amusing 
because the selections, ignoring Miss Fuller’s prose, give as a specimen of 
her work only an impassioned pagan song by another poet of similar 
name;* and 


It was thy kiss, Love, that made me immortal 


stands, by implication, as representing the editorial conception of “the de- 
votional phase of the Transcendental poetry.” Whitman, after losing his 
clerkship in the Indian Bureau was not (pp. N34-35) “immediately reap- 
pointed by the Attorney General,” who could have had nothing to do with 
the Indian Bureau, but was given a post in the Attorney General’s own 
department. Richard Watson Gilder never was editor of Scribner’s 
Monthly (p. N36)—Dr. Holland continued to hold that position until the 
magazine came to an end. The expression “The Chicago Morning News, 
now The Record” (p. N38) was clearly lifted from a source published some 
years ago, before the Record was merged with another journal. These are 
all minor details—perhaps the book would be little the poorer if no men- 
tion were made of any of them. But none of them is a matter of obscurity 
or of controversy, and the truth about any one of them could be learned 
in a few ‘moments in any reference library. If they were to be given at all, 
they should be given correctly. Professor Quinn, Professor Baugh, and Dr. 

` Howe have all done work that establishes beyond question their standing 
as scholars. If any one of them published a monograph or an article in 
the PMLA, we should all know that there was no need of questioning 
dates or verifying citations. Is it quite fair, because this is a textbook, for 
them to foist on any of us who might wish to use it a set of notes as full 
of careless blunders as an undergraduate’s term paper? 

The revised edition of American Poetry and Prose continues to con- 
jure with the name of Professor Alphonso G. Newcomer, although that 
genial scholar died sixteen years ago, four years before the appearance of 
the first edition. The original preface, dated 1917, stated that the “volume 
was planned and some preliminary work done on it” before his death, and 
adds the oddly worded statement, “The authorship as it appears on the 
title page was subsequently agreed upon.” The revision is by the other 
two editors, who may be supposed to have been the real compilers from 
the first. The changes from the first edition include the omission of con- 
siderable older material—entire names from the list of colonial authors, 
and some selections from Poe, Irving, Emerson, and other later writers— 
and the inclusion of more recent writings amounting, it is said, to about 
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one-fourth of the whole. While less inclusive than several of thé other 
collections, the volume contains material for a thorough survey course in 
American Literature. If compared with The Literature of America, it will 
be found to contain selections from about three-fourths as many writers. 
Those from authors of secondary importance are mostly briefer, but in 
case of the main figures there is less discrepancy. It offers almost as many 
poems from Bryant, the same number from Emerson, more from Long- 
fellow and from Whitman. There are fewer from men like Boker. and 
Aldrich and Robinson and Frost. Comparisons, unless carried out in de- 
tail are, however, likely to be misleading and unfair. With differences in 
scope and plan and a considerable difference in price, each collection: will 
find its use. Diy 

The editing of Three Centuries of American Poetry and Prose follows 
the general plan laid down in the earlier edition, and, if without especial 
novelty or distinction, it seems carefully done and planned to meet the 
needs of the average college student. Selections from each writer are pref- 
aced by a biographical and critical paragraph or two. Concise, really help- 
ful, and, so far as has been observed, accurate footnotes explain occasional 
difficulties in the text. The appendix contains a brief classified working 
bibliography and a parallel chronological table of English and American 
literature and history, but omits the “Index to Notes and Glossary” that 
was a feature of the earlier edition. In mechanical form the book is greatly 
improved. 

W. B. Carys. 
The University of Wisconsin. 


American Poetry, 1671-1928: A Comprehensive Anthology. Edited by 
Conrad Aiken. New York: The Modern Library. 1929. 


The editor has aimed at an anthology at once “compact and compre- 
hensive.” Running, however, only to 356 pages, as against 66r in the 
Oxford Book of American Verse (1927), with which comparison is 
natural, the new volume is the less comprehensive of the two, except that 
it reaches back for Anne Bradstreet (who is well worth inclusion) and 
Thomas Godfrey; and it less adequately represents our poetic “output.” 
It is indeed compact, providing a more portable and inexpensive volume, 
containing—as fortunately every anthology does—much good poetry. 

Though our poetry now, as Mr. Aiken thinks, “comprises names of 
which no country need be ashamed,” he feels called upon to be “severer 
with his material than his predecessors have been.” “We have got into the 
habit,” he fears, “of accepting the second best” because it is our own, and 
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have overvalued the native product. As our literary history shows, how- 
ever, the opposite mistake, of undervaluation, has been equally habitual. 
It is salutary, of course, as Mr. Aiken urges, to keep before us the “best 
poetry of the world,” whether in judging our own national poetry or any 
other; but it may be instructive also to make comparison between our 
poetry and that of England, say from Bryant’s first volume (1821) to the 
present time. Though during this period our best poets were notoriously 
undervalued by us because they were our own, it is not now obviously 

“accepting the second best” to say that Bryant was the best of the “grave- 
yard poets,” that Poe has on the whole had wider reading and more fertile © 
influence than Tennyson, that Whitman is now more to be reckoned with 
than Browning, or that Robinson is as considerable as any English poet 
of his time;—that similarly in prose Emerson is a larger figure in world 
literature than Carlyle, or that Hawthorne is inferior in accomplishment 
to none of his English contemporaries, In this direction also perhaps “the 
time has come,” to use Mr. Aiken’s phrase, “for a firm revision of our 
critical attitude.” 

At any rate Mr. Aiken would “set in motion a revaluation of our 
American poetry”’—and, of our “classical” poetry at least, downward. 
How drastically will appear from his proportions. Giving to all the five 
“major” New England poets together some twenty-five pages, he devotes 
a like number to Anne Bradstreet and Freneau, and a like number again 
to T. S. Eliot and Wallace Stevens. He includes the latter’s “Le Monocle 
de Mon Oncle” but not Emerson’s “Problem.” Finding “the poetry which 
begins, roughly, with Emily Dickinson the richest that America has pro- 
duced,” he gives 188 pages to Emily and her successors, as against 167 to 
her predecessors—of which nearly half go to Whitman. Curiously, how- 
ever, as there are forty-six of the former and only nineteen of the latter, 
simple division shows that the poets of the later and “richer” period get 
on the average less than half as much space each as the earlier ones. Ap- 
parently poets are more numerous nowadays, but produce less coming up 
to the editor’s high standard. This standard would find “a higher place 
for comparatively unknown poets like Anne Bradstreet or Thomas Chiv- 
ers or Trumbull Stickney than for Longfellow or Lowell or Bryant.” 
Thus Mr. Aiken “disturbs prevailing notions”—though possibly not so 
much as he thinks, for prevailing notions have already done a good deal 
of revaluing—notably in the case of Holmes. The present reviewer’s only 
objection is that he has too little regard for prevailing notions, goes too 
fast and too far, and is in danger of becoming a propagandist in criticism 
instead of an anthologist. 
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Here indeed we are facing the general question of the proper function 
of such an editor—about which there may be difference of opinion. Re- 
member, however, that the ideal anthologist is choosing his garland not 
for himself alone but for a wide community of flower lovers. If he be a 
poet—and Mr. Aiken is an accomplished one—so much the better, for 
the best poets have been the best critics; but so much the worse too if his 
taste should happen to be merely individual or of a school—‘modern” 
rather than eclectic. Because above all he should be sensitive to the taste 
of the community of poetry lovers, and to the changes which are con- 
stantly taking place therein. This common taste is always gradually, im- 
perceptibly, relentlessly revaluing poetry;—witness the change in values 
during the thirty years since an earlier accomplished poet gave us Sted- 
man’s anthology. And to this common taste, rather than to any deliberate: 
“process of clarification” such as Mr. Aiken undertakes, the business of 
revaluation can best be left. ; f 

The arrangement being largely chronological, why, one may-ask, is it 
not consistently so; why Lowell before Emerson, and Emerson’s “Brahma” 
before his “Uriel”? The lack of dates for each poet (as in the Oxford 
Book) and the lack of alphabetical indexes of authors and of first lines 
deprive the book of some of its principal uses. 

F. C. Prescorr. 

Cornell University. 


Sonners: 4 Sequence on Profane Love. By George Henry Boker. Edited 
by Edward Sculley Bradley, Assistant Professor of English, University. 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania. Press. 
1929. 

Nypia: 4 Tragic Play. By George Henry Boker. Edited by Edward 
Sculley Bradley. Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1929. 

The recognition of George Henry Boker as perhaps the most success- 
ful American writer of the English sonnet in the Italian form is not a 
novelty. As early as 1867, S. Adams Lee, in his essay on “American Son- 
nets and Sonneteers” (in The Book of the Sonnet, edited by Leigh Hunt 
and S. Adams Lee, London and Boston, 1867) called attention to the 
sincerity of Boker’s faith in the classic medium and to the vindication 
of that faith in his “production of sonnets as perfect in structure as they 
are instinct with thought and beauty.” The addition of three hundred. 
unknown sonnets to the work of, let us say, Sir Philip Sidney or John 
Keats, however uneven the quality of these new poems might be, would 
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be greeted as a discovery of the first importance. Boker, of course, cannot 
hope to rank with such masters of the form, but he is, at his best, quite 
worthy of representation in the most exclusive of sonnet anthologies; and 
the newly discovered poems should increase, rather than lessen, his right 
to such recognition. Many of them are equal, in both thought and form, 
to the best of his published work, and there are moments of even greater 
excellence. In the final analysis, however, the addition to Boker’s literary 
fame which these sonnets make must be measured in terms of quantity 
rather than of quality. . 

The sonnets are, in the Shakespearean sense, autobiographical, and 
the editor has done the utmost which his good taste would permit to save 
the critics of American literature from a “dark lady” controversy of their 
own. The evidence of the birthday sonnets, first presented by Dr. Bradley 
in his Life of George Henry Boker (Philadelphia, 1927), not only is 
almost conclusive proof of the existence of a specific object of the poet’s 
affections, but points with reasonable certainty to more than one. It is 
characteristic of Boker that he has avoided the mannerism of addressing 
these ladies as “Laura” or “Stella” or “Delia,” and yet has showered upon 
his “lady” and his “darling” the purest blending of sensuous and platonic 
love that could be learned from his acknowledged Renaissance masters. 
If the exact identity of these ladies is known, the editor confesses to the 
knowledge only by an assurance of opinion which could not be justified 
by the internal evidence of the poems. There is, however, a large share 
of tradition in the theme and in the poet’s attitude, as well as in the 
form of expression. 

If we may trust the dates which Boker has assigned to various sonnets, 
the sequence grew during thirty years, from 1857 to 1887. There is little 
narrative: progress in this time, although an almost complete range of 
amatory mood finds expression. Most of the poems are concerned with 
the joy, sorrow, fear, or hope of the moment, and only an occasional 
impulse carries the poet to a wider and more generalized interpretation 
of his experience. Many of them are merely descriptive, in the seventeenth- 
century manner, of the beloved. There is rarely a hint of the “peak in 
Darien” or the “kingly state” of blind and patient service. This lack pre- 
vents Boker’s work from being ranked with the greatest of its kind. 

Boker’s play Nydia appears under the same editorship as the sonnets 
and: in a uniform edition. Its existence has been known to students of the 
American drama, but neither of its manuscript versions has previously 
been printed. Although an undeniably important addition to our liter- 
ature, the interest in it cannot today be as vital and challenging as that 
in the new sonnet sequence. Nydia is Boker’s last great play, for, as Dr. 
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Bradley points out, his Glaucus was little more than a sop to the vanity 
of Barrett. The claim that it should rank second only to Francesca da 
Rimini, in the field of romantic tragedy in America, has much to support 
it. But romantic tragedy of this sort is not fashionable today. Boker’s 
claim to attention in this form rests upon the same elements as does that 
of Shakespeare: a grandeur of theme, a conviction of authenticity even in 
the most extravagant emotions, a sense of dramatic unity and theatrical 
effect, and a sustained poetic excellence in the lines. But even the pathetic 
and convincing character of Nydia is not sufficient now to counteract 
the strutting arrogance of Glaucus or the black and melodramatic villainy 
of Arbaces, There is no hint of the subtlety of an Othello, a Shylock, even 
a Macbeth. It was the fashion in Boker’s day to paint emotions on the 
stage in flat and brilliant colors. Submissive to that requirement, he 
nevertheless showed his genius in his greater plays of which this is cer- 
tainly one, by the poetic quality of many of his lines, and by the skillful 
piling up of action in a conventional plot. 

The editing of both these volumes has been painstaking and thor- 
ough. Effort has been made to supply all the evidence in the case rather 

‘than that only which would add to Boker’s reputation as a man or as a 
poet. In the case of a writer of less importance, more editing, in the sense 
of selection of the more excellent parts, might have been desirable. But 
with Boker what we need is something nearer to a variorum edition than 
to a book of selections. This fortunately has been supplied. 

It would be possible to point to inconsistencies and overstatements in 
the introductory material and to an occasional typographical error in 
the text. The latter are, however, the inevitable few, and the former are 
the results of a commendable and, in the large, a justified enthusiasm. 
In spite of the contemporary verdict of S. Adams Lee and others, Boker 
has apparently been unable to establish his place in our literary histories 
as anything more than one of the “other dramatists” of the Bulwer- 
Lytton school who flourished modestly in barbaric America during the 
middle years of the last century. Surely the time has come to admit, with 
his close friend Bayard Taylor, that Boker’s hands 

were skilled 


To win from Wordsworth’s scanty plot of ground 
A shining harvest. 


Roserr E. Spree. 
Swarthmore College. , 
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Joun Henry: Tracking Down a Negro Legend. By Guy B. Johnson. 
‘Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1929. $2.00, 


This modest little volume will be treasured by everyone who has tried 
to trace a folk-song to its source; indeed, it may be commended as a model 
of such investigation. The problem, in this case, was twofold: (1) Was 
there a real John Henry, who died as a result of his determination to outdo 
a steam drill in the cutting of the Big Bend Tunnel in West Virginia? 
(2) What is the relation of John Henry to the John Hardy, also a 
“steel driver,” who, as Professor Cox has shown, was hanged for murder 
in West Virginia in 1894? 

To determine the historicity of an event not more than two gener- 
ations old, especially when it is associated with something as definite as 
the cutting of an important railway tunnel, might seem an easy matter; 
but it is not. Dr. Johnson has approached it in an ingenious variety of 
ways. “I have importuned strangers,” he says, “to tell me what they knew 
about John Henry; I have held John Henry contests in dozens of Negro 
schools and colleges; I have benefited by the good will of Negro editors 
and have sought John Henry data by means of stories, contests, and 
advertisements in the Negro press.” He has also searched into the history 
of the steam drill and the records—and recollections—of the officials 
of the railway concerned. Surely the converging result of all this should 
be a practical certainty as to the alleged event in time, place, and persons. 

But no. He has found divers persons who professed to have known John 
Henry, but their accounts do not agree as to time, place, or circumstance; 
he has found others who worked on the tunnel in question and who say 
that the whole John Henry story is a myth. And so the lines fail to focus 
in a definite image. The most that can be said is that they point, vaguely, 
to a trial of skill between a negro “steel driver” and a steam drill 
(invented about that time) in the cutting of the C. and O. tunnel at 
Big Bend, West Virginia, in 1870-72. 

In regard to the relation of “John Henry” and “John Hardy” the con- 
clusion, though short of absolute demonstration, may be drawn with 
some confidence. The hanging of Hardy, a negro “steel driver,” for mur-’ 
der in 1894 is matter of court record. John Henry songs were already 
current, Dr. Johnson shows, some time before this; and the discrepancy 
in age makes it highly improbable that the John Henry of Big Bend 
Tunnel fame (1870-72), if a real person, was the same person as the 
murderer of 1893. Rather, after the fashion of journalistic balladry time 
out of mind and quite recently in the case of “Pearl Bryan” and 
“Florella” (Cox, Folk-Songs of the South, No. 38), the balladist of 
“John Hardy” used elements of the John Henry story, and later singers 
further confused the two. 
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A chief merit of Dr. Johnson’s work is that, in a field where the 
student is likely to become thesis-ridden and doctrinaire, he has kept 
his poise and affirms no more than the evidence -warrants. The result is 
a convincing presentation of the working of the folk mind on the data 
of its experience and its imaginings. 

Besides the ballads proper, running up to thirty sometimes. widely 
divergent versions, the John Henry theme has given rise to a numberof 
arbeitsgesinge, “hammer songs,” of which eight are given in the’ text, 
“Wherever Negroes drive steel or do any sort of work that requires 
regular muscular movements, the chances are that they sing as they 
work.: The chances are, further, that they don’t sing very long without 
mentioning John Henry in one way or another,” 

Of the force, the emotional appeal, of the central conception no 
one can doubt who reads the versions Dr. Johnson has got together ‘or 
hears the phonograph records to which his bibliography directs us. 
It is man’ in his primitive might against the oncoming power of the 
machine— and the pathos of his defeat. As long as there are songs 
like “John Henry” and “Frankie and Albert” in the making, it cannot 
successfully be contended that.“ballad making is a closed account.” And 
the process of development seems to be much the same among the blacks 
of the United States that it was among the peasantry of Britain centuries 
ago. john Henry appears against a background that .gives. him. social 
reality—his “shaker” (the man who turns the “steel” in the hole) and 
his “captain” (the foreman of the drill gang); he has .a wife, who 
grieves for his death or who “drove steel like a man” after he was:dead; 
he is foredoomed to the steel driver’s fate from the time when he: was 
“a little babe, sittin’ on his daddy's knee,” and he passes the doom dowa 
to the next generation: 


John Henry had a little baby boy, 

You could hold him in the palm of your hand 
The last words before he died, 

“Son, you must be a steel driving man, 

Son, you must be a steel driving man.” 


How much of this is the product of the popular imagination working 
directly on the data of experience and how much is due to the influence 
of the white man’s balladry is a nice question, which the author raises 
but declines to dogmatize upon. It can hardly be doubted that the 
“who will shoe my pretty little foot” motive, which appears in many 
of the versions, is, as Dr. Johnson says, derived from English folk- 
song; and a good deal more may be. His hypothesis of a version in print 
by a white man embodying this and other motives of British balladry and 
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passing again into oral tradition is plausible, and is supported by a copy 
of one such version, which he gives. However that may be, the central 
conception of the legend seems clearly to have arisen among the negroes 
and to be still their possession—the figure of the heroic steel driver who 
told his Captain 

“A man ain't nothing but a man. 

Before PI let this steam drill beat me down 

I'll die with my hammer in my hand, 

TIl die with my hammer in my hand.” 

H. M. BELDEN. 
The University of Missouri. 


Tares or THE Norra American Inprans. Edited by Stith Thompson. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Harvard University Press. 1929. xxiii ++ 386 


pp- 1 map. 

In the present passion for surveys it is altogether pleasant to find one 
which really meets all reasonable demands. The study of traditional and 
„popular materials is especially benefited by surveys and anthologies, since 
its sources are so scattered. The traditional literature of America is 
particularly difficult to come by. Miss Louise Pound has, to be sure, 
provided us with an admirable little volume, American Songs and 
Ballads (1922), but the notes are merely an introduction to the available 
material and are designed to be no more. There are many collections of 
negro songs, but no one is (or pretends to be) a corpus of such literature. 
The great field of American Indian tradition has been most conspicuously 
neglected, so far as reliable anthologies and works designed to make 
reference easy are concerned. In it we have two classes of works: on the 
one hand, the learned publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
The Journal of American Folk-Lore, and of a dozen other similar agen- 
cies and, on the other, the popularizing children’s books of a score of 
publishers. The learned publications are difficult of access and unattrac- 
tive in form and presentation as well as often burdened with the origi- 
nal text, which serves the linguistic student and not the general reader. 
The collections intended for a wider audience have set their mark far 
too low. Between these two types of publication stands Thompson’s book. 
For the benefit of the general reader it gives one example of each type 
of American Indian narrative—nearly a hundred in all—and, so far as 
possible, he chooses the best told version. Scholarly details which have 
primarily linguistic or phonetic value are removed or simplified, but an 
accounting of all changes is given. In this endeavor to provide a survey 
of narrative types he has been, so far as I can see, successful, although 
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the limits of space have forced him to exclude an example of the long 
cosmogonic myths (see p. 272). Such a concise, complete, attractive, and 
authoritative presentation of American indian traditional narrative is 
interesting and useful. If one can have in one’s library but a single book 
on the subject, this is the book. 

The value of Thompson’s work is not limited to the benefits it 
brings the general reader; the scholar gets a generous portion. Nearly 
a hundred pages of comparative notes bring together all or nearly all 
the parallels to each. story and each theme. These notes, arranged accord- 
ing to a classification of the tribes which he owes to Wissler, form an 
encyclopedia for the scholar, an indispensable reference work for all 
students of American Indian traditions. The comparison with Kricke- 
berg’s Indianermarchen aus Nordamerika (Jena, 1924) in the series” 
“Märchen der Weltliterature” offers itself at once. Of course a book in 
German cannot meet the needs of an American audience in the same 
manner and with the same degree of success as does Thompson’s book. 
From the start it limits its appeal to a strictly professional audience. And 
these readers will find that the comparative notes are far from being as 
convenient or as exhaustive as Thompson’s. It is not often that any 
book can satisfy the just demands of two entirely different classes of 
readers, but Thompson’s Tales of the North American Indians does. 
Limitations of time have operated to prevent the excerpting of some 
important collections which appeared after Thompson’s book was well 
advanced. Such books are among others F, Boas’s Keresan Texts (Publi- 
cations of the American Ethnological Society, VIII, 1 [1928] and L. Bloom- 
field’s Menomini Texts (Publications XII [1928]). I have noticed only 
one misprint: Bogaras for Bogoras. The format and typography are 


ive, 
attractive ArcHEer TAYLOR. 


The University of Chicago. 


Forx-Say: A Regional Miscellany. Edited by B. A. Botkin. Publications 
of the Oklahoma Folk-Lore Society, Vol. I, No. 1, 1929. 151 pp. 
Folk-Say: A Regional Miscellany is the happy title of a new quarterly 
established by the Oklahoma Folk-Lore Society, with B. A. Botkin of 
the faculty of the University of Oklahoma as the editor and leading spirit. 
Happily selected, too, is the passage from Walt Whitman prefixed to the 
title page: 

. « . everything comes out of the dirt—everything; everything comes out of the people, 
the everyday people, the people as you find them and leave them: not university people, 
not F. F. V. people: people, just people! . . . There is that indescribable freshness and un- 
consciousness about an illiterate person that humbles and mocks the power of the noblest 
expressive power... . 
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In a stimulating and suggestive introductory article, the editor speaks 
of the New Regionalism as developing a new feeling for locality— 
“not the idle small-town spirit of curiosity, gossip, and boosting, but the 
genuine need of taking root, of finding solidarity and unity in identi- 
fying oneself with the community.” To his mind, it is finding the 
detachment and perspective that the early local-colorists lacked. It is 
bringing to native materials, he thinks, the maturity of sensitive, civi- 
lized minds, supplementing first-hand acquaintance with research and 
sympathy, getting beneath mere physical sensations to causes and mean- 
ings, “back of rhapsody and rhetoric to objective expression, and beyond 
crude mimicry or grand gestures to intelligent attitudes.” 


With the passing of the physical frontier of scout, trapper, fur-trader, buffalo-hunter, 
miner, timber beast, freighter, railroader, trail-driver, and homesteader—all the old-time 
“star performers,” hell-raisers, and good men who died hard; with the dying out of folk- 
wisdom and oral memory along with the frontier conditions that made them necessary 
for survival and happiness, there has come the spiritual frontier that is supplying the New 
Regionalism with materia! now and for years to come. Ours is not an era “of a society cut 
loose from its roots, of a time of migrations, of the shifting of populations”; ours is an age 
of taking root and of the resulting conflict and compromise, within a locality, of varied 
racial stocks and opposing orders of civilization. Out of this new heroic spirit—less obvious 
because it stays at home—certain strategic centers and areas of pressure are forming: in the 
South, as a result of the battle of industrialism and the soil or the jungle; in the Spanish 
and Indian Southwest, as a result of the clash of ancient and modern cultures; and in the 
various frontier states like Oklahoma, as a result of the death-struggle of pioneering and 
the small-town conventions of Main Street, Rotary, Babbittry, and the public schools. 


When writing of the “folk,” the editor rightly recognizes the exis- 
tence not of one folk but of many folk-groups, as many as there are 
culture or racial or occupational groups within a region. He accepts for 
the purposes of the new quarterly the dictum of J. Frank Dobie of the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society: that the folk may be understood as “any group 
of people not cosmopolitan who, independent of academic means, pre- 
serve a body of tradition peculiar to themselves,” 

The first issue of Folk-Say lives up to the broad program sketched- 
in the initial article. There are included fables, tales, and myths from 
the Choctaw, Pueblo, and Arapahoe Indians; treasure legends and Paul 
Bunyan stories; an article on animals and plants in Oklahoma folk- 
cures; and discussion of the customs, songs, and talk of the past and 
the present. A miscellany of sketches and poems, primarily of popular 
and regional rather than cultural interest, ends the first ‘issue of this 
brilliant new venture—so ably planned—of which much may be expected 
and for which much success is to be wished. 

B. A. Botkin, the founder and editor of Folk-Say, will be remembered 
by folk-lorists as the author of an unusually excellent study of “Play- 
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Party Songs in Oklahoma,” published by the Texas Folk-Lore Society 
in 1928. 
Loursz Pounp. 
University of Nebraska. 


Eucene O'N: The Man and His Plays. By Barrett H. Clark. New 
York: The Robert M. McBride Company. 1929. 214 pp. 


This is a revision and extension of Mr. Clark’s earlier work on 
O'Neill in the Modern American Writers Series, and it is therefore most 
interesting for O’Neill’s more recent plays. In the earlier pieces (which 
he distressingly calls “one-acters”) Mr. Clark confesses to finding occa- 
sional violence. But this does not altogether meet the case. One wonders 
if O’Neill has been growing as one hoped he would after Beyond the 
Horizon. Almost every new play has been an experiment technically, but 
has there been a proper advance in spiritual maturity? Have the rough 
early years in which (as Mr. Clark repeatedly insists) O'Neill lived his 
experiences before he wrote them down—surely, the logical way—so com- 
pletely dominated his mind as to prevent his later experience and imagi- 
nation from finding a center of rest? The strong sense of reality is always 
present in his plays, and beyond the horizon there is the dream; there is 
always the sense of tragic futility, and if there is always illusion it follows 
after a sincere search for the truth. But all these dramatic virtues are 
undermined by a certain recklessness, an uncontrolled power, which 
permits no balance. The conclusion of a play is an interruption of the 
story or at best a stopping, but almost never a solution. Action and 
characters are heightened to the pitch of melodrama, and there is no com- 
pensation or repose necessary to a proper ending. The movement is one 
of restlessness, and when it ceases we perceive that there has been no 
direction and hence no finality. Or, by a simple paradox, the opposite of 
this is equally true and equally disappointing. We are forced to feel 
that the plot is laid and the trap sprung not by circumstance or by char- 
acter working through circumstance, but by the dramatist. It is all 
direction—preconceived. The passions and the situations are so high- 
strung that catastrophe is inevitable; but we miss the sense of a tragic 
outcome because the people are so violent they are scarcely human. In 
a word, there is too much crude strength (or weakness) and too little 
intelligence in the persons O'Neill has chosen to portray. He seems in 
fact almost to have recognized this when in discussing Anna Christie he 
admitted the story to be unmanageable because “in moments of great 
stress life copies melodrama” (p. 112). So it does with people who never 


think. 
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When one was half way through The Great God Brown (1926), 
one felt that O’Neill had matured and found a subject worthy of his 
gifts. But when one finished the play and laid off the elaborate masks 
of symbolism, one had to admit that the thought was thin and the net 


Marco Millions and Strange Interlude (with its plot which would do 
credit to a popular French novelist) confirm one’s disappointment. 

But so, to conclude the main point, Mr. Clark does not believe. The 
earlier pieces he criticizes fairly; they were studies, practice pieces, experi-. 
ments not only in technique but in the dramatic study of men and women, 
and he takes them as such. The later plays, however, he is inclined to 
judge too sympathetically and to overlook the backwardness of develop- ` 
ment. It is difficult indeed to follow him when he finds that the hero- 
ine of Strange Interlude becomes “a sort of synthesis of the eternally 
feminine,” “assumes the proportions of a superwoman,” when she is 
merely a hypersexed woman set over against a group of weak men. Mr. 
Clark’s biographical sketch of “the man” is equally sympathetic, yet 
leaves the impression of being more just, both in its revelations and in 
its implications. It is unofficial, though friendly, and to the last degree 
informal. It gives us the picture of O’Neill’s youth which we needed to 
understand his early plays. It is to be hoped that subsequent revisions will 
help us further with the middle years. 

PauL FRANKLIN Baum. 
Duke University. 


ĪNTERCOLONIAL Aspects OF AMERICAN CULTURE ON THE Eve or rue Revo- 
LUTION WITH Specrat REFERENCE To THE NortTHERN Towns. By Michael 
Kraus, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. 1928. 251 pp. 
$4.00. 


Dr. Kraus’s Intercolontal Aspects of American Culture is a study of 
the relations between the colonies in respect to various elements of cul- 
ture. “No one,” he says, “would claim the existence of anything like a 
genuine national spirit in the colonies, but to overlook the factors that 
were promoting such a feeling and to exaggerate instead the forces sepa- 
rating them, hardly prepares us for the events of 1765 and later.” In 
tracing intercolonial attitudes toward, for example, religion, art, and 
science, Dr. Kraus shows something of the colonists’ “growing con- 
sciousness of a common destiny,” and in the cultural relations between 
the colonies finds “unifying factors” which help in understanding “the co- 
operation subsequently of widely scattered groups, in favor of or against 
a continued political association with Great Britain.” 
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The work was well worth doing, even though Dr. Kraus seems to 
overestimate the novelty of his thesis, and to be too confident that other 
historians have neglected the points he brings out. Can it fairly be said 
that “it is taken for granted that mutual antagonism prevailed, or that 
the colonies were practically strangers, with few elements of unity?” 
It seems more probable that most historians accepted Dr. Kraus’s view 
as proved sound before the advent of his book, but it is equally probable 
that they will welcome his work as a valuable collection of the evidence 
for that view. He is very modest as to the scope of his contribution, 
admitting frankly that he has not exhausted the field and that his treat- 
ment and his sources are “restricted to a certain territory” defined in his 
title. “Much material,” he adds, “especially in collections outside of New 
York, remains unused and the subject still invites consideration.” 

Within its limits the book is a valuable addition to the scanty material 
on the cultural history of the colonies. In successive chapters on inter- 
colonial business, social and religious contacts, printing schools and school 
books, art, science, and “The Secularization of American Life,” and in a 
final section called “A New Nation in Embryo,” he summarizes admirably 
a good deal of material already in print, contributing now and then 
significant facts gleaned from original sources. The difficult task of 
heaping up specific detail without losing sight of the wood for the trees, 
is well performed. With real skill he manages in his text and notes to 
give a relatively full guide to most of the data pertinent to his subject, 
without making his book either bulky or dull. Only rarely, to be sure, 
is there anything in it which any fairly experienced reader of what has 
been written on America before 1765 might not uneasily unearth for 
himself in any well-stocked library, but the convenience of having within 
the covers of one book as much good summary and as many references 
to scattered writings as Dr. Kraus includes, needs no argument. 

There are a few misprints and now and then signs of too incomplete 
an acquaintance with all the varied material which the breadth of his 
study makes it necessary to include. We read: “One of the earliest per- 
formances in New York which attracted the attention of Boston, was 
called the ‘Recruiting Officer, ” which suggests that one of the most 
famous and popular English plays of the time was to Dr. Kraus only a 
name. Perhaps it would be ungenerous to demand of him detailed famil- 
iarity with the history of every branch of culture he has had to discuss, 
and certainly much of his synthesis of other writings and his comment 
on his gleanings is good enough to outweigh faults more serious than 
any which his book reveals. It is, to choose but one illustration, a real 
service to point out that the conventional estimate which “has buried the 
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colonists under . . . a mass of theology, neglecting their secular think- 
ing,” proceeds rather from a “hardy tradition” than from thorough inves- 
tigation. Dr. Kraus’s observation that, “it is not too much to suppose 
that theological writings, be they controversial, historical, or homiletic, 
may provoke an accelerated general intellectual curiosity, or probably 
these writings themselves are merely symptomatic of a renewed mental 
activity,” is both just and a highly welcome counterblast to the doctrine 
that the pre-Revolutionary period was one of intellectual sterility. Indeed, 
one of the greatest of the many merits of this book is its convincing pres- 
entation of the evidence that the period with which it deals was not 
glacial, but a highly fertile seed bed for intellectual stocks which later 


abundant fruit. 
bore Kennetu B. Murdock. 


Harvard University. 


THE AMERICAN ScHoLaR: A Study in Literae Inhumaniores. By Norman 

Foerster, Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1929. 

ix + 67 pp. $r.00. 

Criticism iv THE Maxine. By Louis Cazamian. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1929. xi -+ 196 pp. $2.00. 

“Criticism, like everything else, is in a state of flux . . . ,” says Pro- 
fessor Cazamian in his Foreword. “A sense of readjustment is in the air. 
... The stresses that we laid yesterday on some main aspects of research 
and valuation are obviously shifting; and the issues, which at the begin- 
ning of the century might have-seemed closed, are decidedly open again.” 

Both Professor Cazamian and Professor Foerster agree that, as the 
latter puts it, “We must set about restoring the traditional alliance of 
scholarship and criticism, the divorce of which has worked injury to both 
and played havoc with education.” Both writers feel that there is some- 
thing wrong with the emphasis in our graduate schools. Thinking chiefly 
of the study of sources and influences, Professor Cazamian says, “What is 
wrong with the higher study of literature, as generally pursued at present, 
is that it lives upon an antiquated notion of the nature and activity of 
mind; it keeps repeating, on its own account, errors which have long 
been exploded in other and more important branches of the moral sci- 
ences.” And again: “The higher study of literature was organized during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, under the spell of determinist 
views and an ‘atomistic’ notion of the nature of mind. The main con- 
ceptions of psychology have since that time undergone a thorough change; 
but the influence of the associationist doctrine that prevailed fifty years 
ago is still strongly stamped upon the craft of the literary student.” 
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Professor Foerster carries the indictment further. “We have too often 
forgotten,” he thinks, “that art and science are two distinct spheres.” 
“,.. literary scholarship has lived in the shadow of science, has been per- 
meated with its spirit, has taken over its methods, has assimilated even its 
vocabulary.” The excessive influence of science is seen in fields where it 
hardly belongs: in an over-emphasis upon linguistics, now rapidly passing, 
and in an increasing over-emphasis upon literary and social history almost 
to the exclusion of literature itself. 


When a professor of English is awarded a Guggenheim fellowship in order to make “a 
study of the historical and legal literature of ancient Ireland, with special reference to 
Celtic parallels in the Welsh laws and historical works, and the relationships and inter- 
course of the early Irish with the Welsh and Northumbrian people of the island of Brit- 
ain”; when candidates for the doctorate in English are permitted to write dissertations on 
such a subject as “Northern Travelers in the Southern States before the Civil War"; when 
professors of English are awarded the Pulitzer prize in History and recognized in the 
League of Nations list of works in History; when one of the most erudite professors of 
English in the country publishes as a crowning achievement a book on witchcraft; when 
more and more books and dissertations are of such a nature that they merit more atten- 
tion in historical than in literary reviews and only historians are really competent to pass 
judgment upon them, something is fundamentally wrong with our conception of literary 
scholarship. 


Professor Cazamian will doubtless be pleased with Professor Foer- 
ster’s admiration (in which I, too, share) for the well-rounded scholar- 
ship of the French: “a scholarship at once scientific and critical, close to 
the facts but dominating them through general ideas, taste, and critical 
insight, contributing to knowledge in the best sense, and developing 
rather than warping the scholar himself.” But Professor Cazamian is not 
sure that everything is right in France nor that we have assimilated all 
the essential virtues of German scholarship. Certainly not all of us who 
work in the field of American literature have mastered the German vir- 
tues of accuracy, thoroughness, and patience. 

The two scholars do not agree in their conceptions of literary criticism. 
Professor Foerster believes, with Paul Elmer More, that “The law of taste 
is the least changeable fact of human nature.” He believes, with Joubert, 
that “There is something unchanging in man (quelque chose d’immu- 
able), and that is why there are unchanging rules in the arts... .” With 
this quelque chose d’immuable he would have our scholars more largely 
concern themselves. Professor Cazamian is more tolerant of impression- 
ism than Professor Foerster. “But was ever mere caprice,” asks the former, 
“actually the method of an impressionist critic? And was ever -a con- 
sciousness of standards enough to make a competent judge of books? 
Standards are nothing in themselves; what matters is the effort that feels 
after them, and discovers them afresh in each new instance.” “But it 
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would be vain to ignore the fact, that the essential relativity of taste has 
entered into the very texture of our thought... the ruin of dogmatic 
criticism has not spelt complete anarchy. Still, eclecticism has come to 
stay; standards have hardly any definite existence outside the reactions 
of readers, and the belief in a single scale, with unchangeable degrees, has 
vanished for good. The value of our criticism is measured by the breadth 
of our sympathies, the acuteness and delicacy of our perceptions; and the 
hierarchy each of us establishes is valid only for the minds which find 
their own impressions in ours.” 

I shall not discuss Professor Cazamian’s interesting treatment of cer- 
tain aspects of contemporary literature nor Professor Foerster’s trenchant 
criticism of our requirements for graduate degrees. I am in thorough 
sympathy with their desire for a remarriage of scholarship and criticism, 
but I am wondering just what we.can do to bring it about. We can offer 
more courses, for both graduates and undergraduates, in the methods 
and history of criticism—if we can find men competent to teach them. 
It would be better, however, to ‘make every course we offer to a large 
degree a course in criticism. We can encourage our students to form their 
own estimates and form them intelligently, and we can cease handing 
out to them ready-made critical opinions. In our research, as well as in our 
teaching, we can remember that criticism and research should always go 
together. And if we find ourselves still debating fundamental principles 
in criticism, we should remember that it is, as Professor Feuillerat has 
called it, “the hardest and most complicated of intellectual occupations.” 


Duke University. Jay B. HUBBELL 


BRIEF MENTION 


Moperns ann Near-Moperns: Essays on Henry James, Stockton, Shaw, 
and Others. By William Chislett, Jr., Ph.D. New York: The Grafton 
Press. 1928. $2.00. 


More than half of the papers and notes which make up Mr. Chislett’s 
Moderns and Near-Moderns deal with American authors or American 
literary subjects. Most of them, unfortunately, offer little but workaday 
summaries of plots, and comment of the routine variety familiar in text- 
books. Few can be dignified by the name of criticisms, nor are they 
contributions to their subjects except in a purely mechanical sense. 
Coopei’s Prefaces, Henry James, Stockton, Frank Norris, Grant Allen— 
these, and other topics Mr. Chislett chooses are worth treating, but on 
these and on others, he has little new to say, and his papers, though 
possibly useful now and then for reference as to facts or the outline of a 
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plot, can hardly interest either students of American literature or the 
well-read amateur of American books. K.BM 


Taes sy Epcar Arran Por. Edited with an introduction by Blanche 
Colton Williams. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1929. 520 pp. 
$1.25 and 80c. 

Thirty of the best of Poe’s short pieces are included in the order of 
excellence as judged by the editor, Professor Blanche Colton Williams. 
The order of arrangement is the most interesting detail about the volume 
because Miss Williams’ experience as a judge and critic of short stories 
makes her judgment of special significance. It is interesting that in placing 
“first the eight preferred by the author himself,” Miss Williams expresses 
her agreement with Poe’s choices. The thirty stories chosen will be satis- 
factory to most students, though certainly there is room for disagreement: 
even “Hop-Frog” might be preferred by many to “The Spectacles.” Yet 
the editor could cite Poe here too to support her preferences, for Poe 
chose that as the story to send to Horne to offer for publication in Eng- 
land. The “Introduction” is brief (nine pages) and perfunctory. A note 
on the text states that it follows in general “editions printed in Poe’s life- 
time.” This is substantially true in that the text of Dr. James A. Har- 
rison’s “Virginia Edition” appears to have been used, and that remains the 
best edition of Poe’s prose. In the printing of “Silence,” a note from Dr. 
Harrison’s edition, referring to a Greek quotation used as a motto, is 
kept, but the Greek quotation itself is omitted. The volume is, generally 
speaking, a satisfactory text, but the collection in the American Authors 
Series, edited by Dr. Killis Campbell, is more complete. 

James SourHatt, Wisor. 

The University of Virginia. 


PIERRE; or, THE Amsicuinizs. By Herman Melville. With a Preface by 
H. M. Tomlinson and an Introduction by John Brooks Moore. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1929. 

This book is something like a tomb, where in abysmal shade Mel- 
ville’s literary reputation has lain for more than half a century. Published 
first in 1852, the year after Moby Dick, the book proved immediately to 
be Melville’s crucial mistake. The reviewers who took notice of. it at all 
were unmerciful, being either inimical to, or unaware of, the author’s 
theme: the ambiguity of Good and Evil. To question the distinction of 
these terms in that day was reckless, but to suggest their ultimate identity 
was both foolhardy and blasphemous. But such was precisely Melville’s 


intention. 
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He presents in the beginning the perfect Pierre Glendinning and the 
equally flawless Lucy Tartan, who are to be married in good time, we 
gather. But Isabel, another perfect creature (except in origin), enters; she 
is Pierre’s half-sister, his father’s illegitimate daughter by a French woman. 
Pierre determines to right the wrong of his father by taking Isabel under 
his protection. In carrying out his mad ideal, he encounters several con- 
flicting forces: his mother, Lucy Tartan, and himself; for he falls into an 
incestuous love with Isabel. All concerned are wrecked utterly, and Pierre 
sees that his great Good has become a great Evil. There is nothing am- 
biguous about this, for Melville is painstaking to make the point quite 
clear. 

Though this may be a great theme, Pierre is not a great novel, nor even 
a good one. Melville took his idea too seriously and forgot or refused to 
be an artist. He wrote as he pleased (as he declares in Pierre), but in doing 
so he made a wreck of his book and of himself. Nevertheless, Pierre is 
worth something to every student of American literature. It is valuable as 
an autobiography of an American who failed tragically because he dared 
to think and write as he pleased in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Furthermore, we can see clearly that in Pierre, the young author, we 
have a portrait of Melville himself. We know that Melville was over- 
lauded for his first effusions, just as Pierre was; that Melville rebelled 
against the tyranny of a proud, conventional mother, as did Pierre; and 
that he hated New York City as Pierre hated it and all pretense. Pierre, 
it seems to me, is worth more as an index to Melville’s own character 
than all three of the books about him. In it we may find a Hamlet ex- 
plaining himself. 

On the whole, I consider Pierre of all Melville’s books except Moby 
Dick the most significant and the most valuable. And whoever has pur- 
sued the whale with Ahab and felt the meaning of that chase, should 
read Pierre. All others, perhaps, had better leave it undusted on the shelf 
of great failures. Melville, I think, would have had it so. 

For the benefit of wary or reluctant readers, Pierre is forearmed with 
a Preface by H. M. Tomlinson and an Introduction by John Brooks 
Moore. On the jacket of the book appears a sample warning from the 
Preface “that it is impossible for any reader, however wary he may be, 
to keep within soundings when reading Pierre... . A reader of it is 
poised over an abyss of darkness most of the time, to the ultimate depth 
by which no sounding by man will ever be made.” The Introduction is 
in the same sinister key, but Professor Moore has been careful enough to 
write lucidly of this very dark book. He has, moreover, commented help- 
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fully upon the sub-title and encouraged the hesitant reader by remarking 
that the twentieth-century student need not find the book obscure. His 
Introduction should be illuminating to any first reader of Pierre, but the 
Preface, I think, can only confuse and alarm him. 
WELDON STONE. 
The Browning School, ' 
New York City. 


Lire anp Lazor N THE Or Sours. By Ulrich Bonnell Phillips. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company. 1929. ix +- 375 pp. $4.00. 

Or Louisiana. By Lyle Saxon. Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. New York: 
The Century Company. ix -}+ 388 pp. $5.00. 


Life and Labor in the Old South, which was awarded the prize of 
$2500 offered in 1928 by Little, Brown, and Company for the best unpub- 
lished work in American history, is the first volume of a projected history 
of the South. “The second,” says Professor Phillips, “will trace the course 
political themes onward from that epochal year.” The present volume 
is primarily an economic study of life in the ante-bellum South. Based 
mainly upon unpublished plantation records, it gives one a vivid and 
unconventional picture of life on the large Southern plantation. Professor 
Phillips begins with the soil and climate of the South and then proceeds 
to discuss the staple crops, plantation houses, the gentry, the slaves, and the 
plain people. Like nearly every other writer, he gives far more space to 
the gentry than to other classes of the whites. An obvious reason is that 
the gentry left more and better records of their lives, but still one wishes 
that some one would give us a detailed account of the numerous Southern 
yeomen, who have been largely neglected by both novelist and historian. 
One could wish, too, that Professor Phillips had given more attention to 
the lives of the Southern women and especially to such cultural factors 
as are discussed in William E. Dodd’s “The Social Philosophy of the 
Cotton Planter” (in The Cotton Kingdom). The book, however, is almost 
invaluable to those who wish to know life as it was lived on the ante- 
bellum Southern plantation. 

Mr. Saxon’s Old Louisiana is intended for a more popular audience 
than Life and Labor in the Old South, but it contains a surprising amount 
of first-hand material. “It has been harder,” says Mr. Saxon, “to get at the 
truth than one might suppose, despite the many books of reminiscences 
which have been published. Most of these books have a tendency to cloud 
the picture rather than to illuminate it.” “We Louisianians have a dis- 
tressing habit of meddling with romance; we are never content to let 
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history remain history, and fiction remain fiction.” “Nearly. all of the mate- 
rial [in Old Louisiana] is taken from letters and diaries hitherto unpub- 
lished. In many instances I have let the men and women speak for them- 
selves. The record presented here forms a series of interlocking stories, 
from the. beginnings of plantation life to the Civil War, when slavery 
was abolished, when railroads destroyed Mississippi River commerce, and 
the economic structure of Louisiana life fell to pieces.” The materials of 
the book are very skilfully put together, and the story is told with grace 
and charm; but those who are familiar with the work of George W. Cable 
and Grace King will perhaps feel that it adds little to what we already 
know. Mr. Suydam’s illustrations add much to the effectiveness of the 
book. 


James Netson Barker, 1784-1858, with a Reprint of his Comedy, Tears 
anp Smices. By Paul H. Musser. Philadelphia: The University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 230 pp. $3.00. 


Professor Musser’s James Nelson Barker gives an excellent account of 
a minor figure in American literature who was, however, a major figure 
in our early drama. A champion of the drama based upon native themes, 
Barker apparently introduced to the stage the American Indian, destined 
to play.a part in many later plays. Like most of our early writers, he was 
active in other fields than literature, and Professor Musser has not neg- 
lected his political activities. He has carefully gone over the rather meager 
and scattered materials, painstakingly reconstructed Barker’s life, and 
made a careful study of his writings. The Indian Princess and Superstition 
have been reprinted in anthologies, but Tears and Smiles, Barker’s only 
other surviving play based on an American theme, has not been reprinted 
before. Some one, it is to be hoped, will reprint Marmion and at least a 
portion of Barker’s occasional verse and non-dramatic prose. 

A minor point should perhaps be mentioned here. The Indian Prin- 
cess, produced in 1808, owes something not only to Smith’s General His- 
tory of Virginia, the only source mentioned by Professor Musser, but also 
to John Davis’s Captain Smith and Princess Pocahontas, an Indian Tale. 
Davis's book was published in Philadelphia, where Barker lived, in 1805. 
The “James Barker of Philadelphia” mentioned in the list of subscribers 
to the tale was probably the dramatist. Barker, I think, borrowed from 
Davis the name (“Miami”) of one of his Indian characters, a hint of the 
Indian debate over Smith’s fate, and the Indian maiden’s custom of blow- 
ing out the light when her favored lover approaches. Nantaquas also 
plays the same réle as in Davis. 
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Tue Best Suorr STORIES oF 1929 AND THE YEARBOOK OF THE AMERICAN 
Suorr Story. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 1929. xiv + 399 pp. $2.50. 

Goren Tares or Our America: Stories of our Background and Tradition. 
Selected with an Introduction by May Lamberton Becker. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 1929. xiii + 336 pp. $2.50. 

A COLLECTION or American SHORT Srorigs. Selected and Edited by Irene 
P. McKeehan. Oklahoma City: The Harlow Publishing Company. 
1928. xvii -+ 304 pp. 

Movern American Suorr Stories. Edited by Thomas R. Cook. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. xxi + 535 pp. 

Mopern American AND BrrrisH SHort Storigs. Edited by Leonard Brown. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1929. xiii -+ 472 pp. 

CREATING THE SHort Story: A Symposium-anthology. Edited by Henry 

_ Goodman. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1929. xiii + 

508 pp. $2.25. 

Mr. O’Brien, who has been engaged in selecting the best American 
short stories for fifteen years, believes that during that time the Ameri- 
can short story has greatly improved. “Even the best stories were built 
like Ford cars fifteen years ago,” he says, “while now there are prob- 
ably forty or fifty young writers who see life freshly, render it clearly, 
and write without a thought of pandering to editorial prejudices.” And 
yet, he regretfully admits, “the average American short story of com- 
merce is as prolific as ever.” In selecting the twenty best short stories of 
the year, Mr. O'Brien has tried, he tells us, to find “the fresh, living cur- 
rent which flows through the best American work, and the psychological 
and imaginative reality which American writers have conferred upon it.” 
His indexes, biographical sketches, and bibliographical material will be 
of considerable help to students of the contemporary short story. 

Of her collection Mrs. Becker says: “The intention of the editor was not 
to provide one more anthology of ‘best American short stories,’ but to’ 
select from stories of literary merit such as might give to readers of to-day 
reliable and convincing reports from the past—sometimes the not-far- 
distant past—of American life and thought.” She begins with William 
Austin’s “Peter Rugg,” also included by Miss McKeehan, and concludes 
with Bret Harte’s “High-water Mark.” The other collections noticed 
here are competently done. Mr. O’Brien goes to an unwarranted extreme, 
I think, when he says, “Every teacher of fiction writing is a person hired 
by the public to teach little authors lies.” Doubtless college and high school 
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teachers have made the mistake of laying down arbitrary rules for the 
writing of short stories, but I do not find that the anthologists noticed 
here are inclined to dogmatize. Creating the Short Story is the only one 
of the six collections intended primarily for those who wish to write, and 
Mr. Goodman denounces “the jerry-built story” as vigorously as even Mr. 
O'Brien could wish. Each of the writers whose work Mr. Goodman in- 
cludes has written for the symposium-anthology some account of his own 
methods and aims, sometimes serious, sometimes facetious, always inter- 
esting, and never dogmatic. 


Tue Wrirines or Owen Wisrer. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1928. Eleven volumes. 


For this “definitive edition” Mr. Wister has written much new prefa- 
tory matter which throws light not only upon the origin and growth of 
his books but also upon interesting figures like Sargent and Henry James 
and upon the literary treatment of the West in which Mr. Wister, though 
a Philadelphian, has played a conspicuous part. The eleven volumes are 
Red Men and White (to which is prefixed “The Evolution of the Cow- 
puncher”); Lin McLean; Hank’s Woman; The Virginian; Ulysses S. 
Grant and The Seven Ages of Washington; Members of the Family; 
When West was West; Lady Baltimore; The Pentecost of Calamity and 
A Straight Deal; Safe in the Arms of Croesus; and Neighbors Henceforth. 


- Tue Coriecrep Poems or Epwin Artincton Rosinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1929. 1018 pp. $5.00. 


It is not the policy of American Lrrerarure to review the works of 
living poets or novelists, but all who take a serious interest in contempo- 
rary literature will welcome this new edition of Robinson’s poems which 
contains, in addition to those included in the 1922 edition, Tristram, 
Roman Bartholow, Dionysus in Doubt, and other poems. 


Monks Are Monks: A Diagnostic Scherzo. By George Jean Nathan. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1929. 300 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Nathan has coined the word criticobiografiction to describe the 
blend of criticism, biography, and fiction found in his new book. Miss 
Lorinda Hope makes the acquaintance of leading American writers of 
fiction, poetry, drama, and criticism, and from their long monologues she 
learns a great deal about contemporary letters, manners, and drinks. 
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Lone Aco Tor» (Hun-Kew Au-Kan): Legends of the Papago Indians. 
Arranged by Harold Bell Wright. Illustrated by Mrs. Katherine F. 
Kitt. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1929. xvi -+ 290 pp. 
“Some of the stories Mrs. [Will] Kitt wrote down in her own hand; 

others she retold to Mrs. Wright, who took them down in shorthand. 
. My share in the work has been to select, piece together, eliminate 

tiresome repetitions, harmonize confusing elements, and make clear broken 
sentences and obscure construction. . . . Above all I have sought to pre- 
serve the original beauty and meaning of these legends. I have added 
nothing. I have made no attempt to interpret. I have offered no comments. 

As far as my artistic ability permits, I have written these legends in the 

style and manner of the Indian speeches.” (Editor’s Foreword.) 


Marearet Furrer as a Lirerary Critic. By Helen Neill McMaster. Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: The University of Buffalo Studies, December, 1928 
(Monographs in English No. 1.) 65 pp. 

This excellent master’s thesis calls attention to the importance of Mar- 
garet Fuller’s critical writings, which deserve collecting and reprinting. 
“Some of her most important essays can only be read in the files of the 
New York Tribune of 1845 and 1846.” While Miss Fuller’s taste was 
based largely upon writers of the Romantic period, it was comparatively 
free from the didactic bias of most of her New England contemporaries. 
Miss McMaster points out the influence of Margaret Fuller in repeatedly 
bringing the reluctant Emerson back to the reading of Goethe. Unfor- 
tunately, the book contains much more than the usual percentage of typo- 
graphical errors. 


Ricuarp Haxtuyt anp THE Enezisy Vovaces. By George Bruner Parks. 
New York: The American Geographical Society (Special Publication 
No. 10). 1928. xvii -+ 289 pp. 

This study makes an important contribution to our knowledge of the 
background of English exploration and settlement in America. It adds 
considerably to our knowledge of both men, especially of the elder Hak- 
luyt. It is appropriately illustrated with many important portraits and 
maps. 


An Antuoxocy or Sour Daxora Poetry. Compiled by J. C. Lindberg 
and Gertrude B. Gunderson. Pierre, S. D.: The J. Fred Olander Com 
pany. 1928. 249 pp. 

“The purpose of this Anthology is two-fold: (a) to compile within o one 
volume for the casual reader a collection of poems which adequately 
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represents all who are honestly endeavoring to create for South Dakota 
a state literature; (b) to furnish a suitable text book in state poetry for 
use in high’ schools, normal schools, colleges and universities, and wo- 
men’s clubs.” “The majority of the poems published herewith were first 
published in Pasque Petals [a South Dakota poetry magazine].” 


Earty American Ficrion, 1774-1830: 4 Compilation of the Titles of 
Works of Fiction by Writers Born or Residing in North America, 
North of the Mexican Border and Printed Prior to 1831. By Oscar 
Wegelin. Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. New York: Peter 
Smith, 1929. 40 pp. $5.00. 

One is glad to know that Mr. Wegelin’s bibliography, originally pub- 
lished in 1902 and reprinted in a limited edition in 1913, has appeared in 
a new and enlarged edition. If there is a fourth edition, Mr. Wegelin 
would do well to look up Tremaine McDowell’s “An American Robin- 
son Crusoe,” published in American Lirerarure for November, 1929. 
Mr. Wegelin is somewhat confused in regard to the various versions of 
John Davis’s Pocahontas story. The first version of the story, which 
neither Miss Loshe nor Mr. Wegelin has found, was included in his 
Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United States (Bristol, 1803). 
The second edition (not the first) was Captain Smith and Princess Poca- 
hontas (Philadelphia, 1805). Mr. Wegelin’s date is 1817. The third edition 
was The First Settlers of Virginia (New York, 1805 and 1806). Mr. Wege- 
lin wrongly thinks the second version a condensation of the third. See 
Thelma Louise Kellogg, The Life and Works of John Davis (Orono, 
Maine, 1924), pp. 122-123. 


Waite Ir Ricur: A Little Blacklist of Literary Faults. By Ambrose Bierce. 

New York: Walter Neale. 1929. 73 pp. $1.50. 

This is a new edition of a book originally published in 1909. “The 
author’s main purpose,” says Bierce, “is to teach precision in writing; 
and of good writing (which, essentially, is clear thinking made visible) 
precision is the point of capital criticism.” Bierce’s blacklist, interesting 
for its own sake, has an added value for students of his style. 


Tue Sournern FRONTIER, 1670-1732. By Verner W. Crane. Durham, N. 
C.: The Duke University Press. 1928. xi ++ 391 pp. $4.50. 
“Despite the strong lead given by Turner to students of the national 
period of American history, the English colonial frontiers have been 
strangely neglected.” “It has been possible to add a whole series of Eng- 
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lish explorations, border wars, and diplomatic intrigues to the records of 
wilderness adventure and achievement. For the first time, also, is de- 
scribed, from newly -discovered documents, the extraordinary trans-Ap- 
palachian settlement project of Price Hughes in 1713. Nowhere has there 
existed a detailed analysis of the structure and workings of the colonial 
Indian trade; my discussion, while confined to the South, has therefore 
not been restricted to the period of the narrative. .. . Comparison with 
the neglected Carolina expansionists has compelled a revaluation of the 
asserted leadership of Alxander Spotswood in the English westward 
movement.” (Author’ s Preface.) 


Myrus Arrer Lincorn. By Lloyd Lewis. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1929. 422 pp. 


This is a full and interesting study of the months immediately follow- 
ing Lincoln’s death—already briefly treated by Bowers and others—which 
witnessed the transformation of a comparatively unpopular president into 
a national symbol and something of a demigod while at the same time 
Booth became the great villain of American history. Mr. Lewis has made 
a promising beginning of a'study that ought to be carried out somewhat 
in the manner of Albert Guérard’s Reflections upon the Napoleonic Leg- 
end. Thar Lincoln has superseded Washington as the national hero and 
symbol is shown in the many poems, novels, plays, and biographies writ- 
ten about him since his death. 

J. B. H. 
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